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1 4 080 bend, 0 to 0 ber er 
your ſafe artival in College and to 2 
that the little experience you have had of 
that way of life has ſuggeſted to you no diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions. For my own' part, 
when I look back an the hours I paſſed 
within thoſe venerable Walls, I do it wich 
a great / deal of pleaſure,: and perhaps ſome 
5 little regret: with pleaſure, in recollecting 
the time and place that gave birth to my 
beſt and moſt durable comforts, the com- 
forts I mean which attend ſtudy and re- 
flexion; and with regrot, in experiencing that 
the whole of enen eee Cine 
from ſolicitude and trouble. 
Let me intreat you ever to remember, 
that your. ſucceſs, and behaviour in future 
depends, in a great meaſure, upon the man 
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„net 9 paſs; theſe. ſeven ſueceeding- years. 
It ig entirely in your. own. power to. make 


them productive of much ſorrow and infe- 
lictty : and it is alſo in your power to render 


mem the pleaſanteſt as well as the "moſt 
uſeſul period of your life. The indolent 
and the profligate ſhall have o complain 
of every thing they do; but the thinking 
i and. induſtrious young man feels true plea- | 
Lure intreafing daily with his improvement: 
nb wordly engagements on bis hands, 
and ſpurrod on by that which is the very 
alg 7 and foul of literary purſuits; a Jaudable 
' " emulation, he there enjoys ſuch eaſe and 
' trabquillity a are ineceflary for the acquiſi- 
tion and adyancement of ſound Knowledge: 
And being once fixed in the path Which 
" leads to Virtue and honeſt Fame — to every 
et in life — he finds a thouſand 
s encouraging him to perſeverance, | 
at length he acquires ſomething of that 
| philsſophical compoſure, which, as it is the 
effect of much thought and .reflexion, lies, 
in ſome meaſure, beyond the influence of 
fortune. It is Then, and not before, he can 
enter into the ſpirit of thoſe well 'known 
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* prudence and abilities, yet I will not ſcruple 
| is communicate gceaonlly what gay and 
a chance of ſerving as a barrier again ainſt any 
irregular deſires, or as an incentive to wor- 
thy actions. Having but juſt, trodden the 
ſame path before you, I may poſlihly ha — 


ſome things which it may be of ſeryieg 
you to know. Think not, however, that 5 | 
have any notion of interfering with, your | 
Tutor's province, had my lender av 
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„ne And lefing friendſbip ; And let it be our 
Endeavour, Eugenia, to make this . 
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+cIts, ancient vigour : The. endeavour will 
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events, run the hazard: Endeavouritheny is 
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f Rooms: To be. changing and ſhiftiag 
from place to place is attended wit man 
diſagrecable circumſtances. — Rugfsus de- 
claims vidlently againſt buying Beos and 
Paintings on account of the chagrin that 
muſt ariſe from the deficiency of all Private 
Collections of that nature: Though one de 
not of the ſame mind wirh this wWhächſieal 
Philoſopher; yet I would nat be"defirousiof | 
making of my Room a Picturt NB or of 
my little: Study, a Public Laren. Ia dhe 
one, if Thad any Pictures at all.? chey fuld 
be few and well ſelected; and i in the other. 
no Books but what were neceſtarp fer for Ihe 
roſecution of. my arte. AN 'm my fathi- 
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the. attention... Beſides, I. wauld . endeavour. b 
in theſe ſmaller matters, 28 well as in ching 
of greater importance, to ſhaw an elm 
ee. N 444 Be > An S 2 
But in order tocexempljſy what L haye been 
ben aping;. Twill ſend you's hort Ach of, 
the character of a young man whom] never. . - 
thiak> of without plafure and irfbrutiion; . - 
and be not diſpleaſed if I do it with w. view; 1 
to ſomewhat mare . * W 15 
of this letter. 1 ns 
pen " nod whom '} - JJ 
call Clantber, was temarked for having in 
every thing about him that" nedtne? 4 
feen amen perſons of true taſte have” 
rut. e. . *. 15 1% 0 U 
971 | | 4 F A always 
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fre- Race, Was 
Raphael's repreſenting "Our 12 LA 
appearatice te the Apoſtles after bis Refrvi#. © 
tion ; on the oppoſite fide was and elegent : 
Looking-glals,.. wal top ef Which there) 
ſtood, a ſmall Buſt of Tims 

22 door 4 full-length,” 88 4 — 
mer, tanding in proper attitude atid Böld. 7 
25 h to ſome e alſemblyi Org e 
the; fire, in 4 ſnug litfle Study," wis the Pot- at 
trait of a Friend, of "whoſe © accompliſh«'* 
ments. would often talk in the 
warmeſt terms, and whoſe exemphity dn 
duct he profeſſed to imitate: Abore that 
was 8.fine old. Statue of the Arhemiax' Or 22 
againſt his rival Rscunes.. The reſt f 
the furniture of the Study, - hn hoof 
choſen Boaks. and D. Anvilles Maps, con- 
fiſted of nothing but a Pair of Glabes, ang 


the ingenious. Chatts of Dr. Pri. ia 


a corner of his bed- chamber was 4 large 
and well finihed Fainting of , the C bone 
| of : Heroauler, W bolrgmsn IV ONS As» 
Thus did. this amiable Young mag co 
trive to oder every thing. ornamental\ S 
ducive' to ſome »/eful purpoſt : — to warn 
ems a 4 him 
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nis memory that every thing would yield to 


mical. He Was, in ſhort,” What rats 
would have diſtinguiſhed by his pe n 


das of what they withed to reppeſtft.- 9 


Sed fait intorea . 


dom ſee a bock lying d the table but whats 


Affeckation, ſets Learning off in its moſt 


natural affinity between them. 


ne eee | 
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WA eta ;or remind bie in Y 
words pngraved under this Wee 
4 a * * 12 11 

Aang By cs fugit ener abr. 
-»40 jnſpite him with dn 60% bat e 
regulated love of fame ;—or to keep freſi in 


induſtry, and petſeveramc s _- 
laut bes was equally: eee e 
his, person. As in his Rootac 606 msdld ſel"! 


was neceſſary for preſent uſe, ſo in hib dreſs: 
there was nothing flovenly, nothing coxco-"i 


ditiir, what Shenſtone would have called. W. 
gant," and yet not be able to convey d trus 


B things you will probably think 
rie: B zut, for my own part, T think that" 
ſuch à turn of mind, when free from ail hind 


amiable colours ; and. it is often found con- 


neged with a taſte for elegant erudition, 5 
and with good morals: Indeed there 3 1s 4 


14 


« Shyfone felt think that this epiket compo, the fl 


The 


| (i 98 J 5 
The union of theſe appenreũ· in D 
more n 
hed = gon Rorer an py Homes ker 


ther with the f Wet diſpoſition and a truly 
honeſt t hear WW hatever hen undertdeok, Are 
_ execiſted ima aN chat. beſpphke thel man Wr 
Schular ſhip. and pita gt, and integrity." ail 
And yet we are not"to/\aſeribd 2, tkib td 
Natuve«3>Ho kril is in g, naturally, vely 
ſtrongt abilities, but they had been ĩmproy ed 
with y thecgraateſt dare and diligence. Can 
to mindi the Laras that inſpired him, puff 
ing him on to worthy actions, und teaching 
him oonſider nothing as Infurmountabls.” 
Fe can boaſt, of the acquiſitiond/ hg had” 
made,and- yet moit young men are capable x 
ob attainiog to, chem All the Graces Tooked 3 
propitioullyi-on-«this!.exivellent : youth, and 
almoſt: every: Muſe held tim; in equal Fa- 
vont. hers Think: of Cihuntbes, and fie 
Nu ede ent 19 0197 dad 
Noc 238 21 Ba gd, L 21: * now IG Ia 
nod baugt 99710 2 * bas — ole oleſgums 
; eApINbug!, opal PHILA Nin ER. 
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given petfois in your Htüstzon, 45; 00 


warm theta againſt keeping Im propor- and 


diſorderly company. Care, howevet, ſhould: 


be taken, leſt by carrying tHis cabtion te uh 21! 
extreme, the young and? paſſtve ind be iA 


preſſed with ideas of © faſpicivn nd f 
the conſequences of het Ire eber to be n 


dreaded, If he has but commom fürultieti) 


and if thoſe. have been properly cultivated, "+! 
= will readily allow that a young fellow e 
at eighteen muſt: have ſufficient 1 


to diſtinguiſh between à n cn fer, I 
a credulity which belongs" only to the" fomeplaton. 
so that the difficulty lies not ſo much m 
| being-able to diſtern the man of virtue unt 
underſtanding from the mere trifler ad de 
bauchee, as to Put on 4 fixed reſolution to aud 
ide one and win the offeHtion of the other: 8 
Alckougk I might probably depend upon 
your own prudence in this particular, yet 
will endeavour to explain to you, in a few” 
words, the truth of the: 299 known obſer- 
Ws vation, 
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ration, - That! your own” I n neceſſarith 
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im zi 1 Ways. uy „ ad IH 
My Lord Kine abfores, uren. 
actions are found by induction to lead us to 
1 
the paſſions that produce thoſe actions and 
hence the advantage of choice / books and 
choice company. He might have ſpoken 
more generally: For aa the mind acquires 
firength and a right turn by being conver- 
fant with vigarant and A 


| logs ſo likewiſe, for Jams reaſoris, © 


of Catana, puniſhed thoſe as criminals whe 
were found ani in the; campany of ne 
and wicked people. + 2/4 lee en 

This then being the caſe, you eee 
obſerve that vou are now arriued at that 
critical period, when the impreſſions the 
eme 


1 1. 1 
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vulgor and diſempered habit: And here we 
ſee why: C Barondat, the celebrated Legiſlator 


9 


Df the like kind, it becomes you tobe 


| ©}. 
$62" Now Aoclstions g to för 
oh Aae es; — and upon 257, PHiIUſbpheft 
Wu ten wt” depends the -preſeitt happinen 
dt miſety af man: | Now therefore. id the 
ume to fix on 4 fire bir, and to cn 
those principles of Truth, ard Honeſty, wand 
Benevolence, which have bern already Ih 
Rilfed [ito you. Reaſon may convinet yd 
6f the excellence of whit is right id 
manly; — the ſtudy of Ethies or Morat 
loſdphy wilt point out the road! arid) envoe- 
tage” you to the practice of it un 
Examples which you find in Hiſtory, Ar 
out in juſt and lively colours; will; enforct 
it ſtill more fucceſsfully'; yet all itheſei put 
together will not make ſuch efficacious/anj 
permanent impreffions as the Example nan 
Converſation of your friends: Thoſel ate 
by the former are too apt to loſe thai in 
flaence as ſoon a8 our thoughts are di- 
rected to other matters; whereas the 
will make them fink ſo as time: ſhall / not 
beo able to obliterate them, nor engagements 
deſtroi their force. 5 1642117 3X9 Dan aver 
Conũdering theſe and other ob ſeruations 


* This point is treated of in an able manner in Hutcheſon's 
| Nature and Conduit of the Paſſions, Sec. 4. 
| tremely 


n iz } 


temely careful, and determined. go 

[t ix true indeed that, in that ve a | 
of Learning, Virtue ſhines wih ſuperior 
luſtre, yet there are: to be found in it tgg 
many. dehauched and worthleſs characters. 
Now in caſe we. frequent their company, we 
ue naturglh, inglined. eithet to. adept iber 
manner. of living, or to dgſpiſe them: But g 
me aan Send denen at ghuſ 
connexion; with them than What the-jcome : 
mon forms of * civility. and good breeding 
neceſſarily demand When indecd a perſon = 
has properly formed his mind, he may then 
with ſafety oocaſionally frequent ſuch com- 
pany from tbe d of matiuen, the motives 
I mean · of ſhowing them the AmiableneG 
of TEMPERANCE. and of thus endea- 
wuring to reform them. But before we are 
thorough maſters. of ourſelves, it is very dan 
— — rats Gthie n 9228 
: eee 
rary and oral improvement aut of the qued- 
tion, and excluſive of the hock o maler 
in your m donſtitution. any thing like 
e e e 
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. ce end, be-4 ſource of mach greater pain 
£4 und infelicity- than of pleaſure; for the mi. 
8 2 ſuch is much more probable than 
their applies; — and it is in our nature t0 
' Gmpathize with our ſellow-creatures, uſpe- 
i 2 5 N cially thoſe, with whom we bave been on 
ſh | Intimate terms: By the like reaſoning; ini 
| 4 e perſons of carb 


— — — 
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| When pon el have gickdbeurs bbc bd 
ef this laſt deſcription, (for they ſhould be 
eu in number as well as: ſelected with proper 
care) it would be uſeful were you to ſeni 
ume, at à leiſure hour, in u fair und thonelt 
Day, the general outlines of their chaructem. 
By thus inuring yourſelf n time to ſran tbr 
with, your pen would be exercifed,:-andiyou Wl - 
| mental faculties would acquire :keenneſs and 
Ny eee e 5 
— willidenine no leſs. R 
e in thus beginning to form n 


| 
Mien. Frag, Ea. Cler. 5. 254. 
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of - men e Shs) neee 


ſpontaneous. diſcovery of .its, own notions is 


ever agreeable. to the, human mind; and. it 
will retain more forcibly, becauſe it is;hetttr 
_ ſatisfied with, the remarks it makes of its 
on accord, than thoſe. which it paſſively 
receives at ſecond hand; — and this too is 
the only ſure way to make the deepeſt.im- 
preſſions on the heart and bring conviction 


to the underſtanding, which it is found ne- 
ceſſary to do, before that any principle can 
become of habitual ſervice. 


ö . When, mereover, we ſcrutinize characters, 


_ either in a moral or literary view, with can- 
dour and deliberation, we ſhall foon ſhake 
apt to bring with us from ſchool; acquiring 
- thus, by degrees, a right and liberal may af 
- thinking, and making ourſelves diſpoſad to 
alloy the full value to every e 
.- lity in Human Nature. 
I hare only to beg, that whilt N are 
. taken up with your 'College-Friends,;; you 
will not: forget him, who thus preſumes to 
Adviſe you, and who would have you conſi- 
» vo _ Nr ny 80 e 3 
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He NG 4065 a . companions of 
| Virtue and Good Senſe," you will pre- 


{ently find that their Conver/ation will be no 
leſs conducive to mvigorate your underfland-. i 
ing, than their Example to keep: you From the 
paths of vice aid folly ; both-tagether cons, 
ſpiring to make you ambitious of . attainirig 
the character of the real Gentleman; or, in 
other words, the man of integrity, gaa 
8 breeding, and ſound erudition. | But before 
any ſure and effectual advancement can be 
made this way, you ſhould think in time of 
regulating your Mind, and of directing the - 
Paſſions, (which are the organs whereby. - 


the Mind exerts Wet) to right and rational | 
Pe ether 


Pa 
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desen ud el a Une ws 
natural effets of this. | noiDSHa eid 
Experience... 46. well ag Theary,\.ifarmy 
us, that.the Paſſions, are. in the end og great 
motives to action: There cannot then be 2 
fitter t for Reaſon, than to con- 
duct and balance them properly ; to purge 
the mind of whatever bad tendencies it may 
have by nature, and prepare it for thoſs ex- 
cellent qui which 
it is ſo capable of "receiving, * is the 
great end of a right education and hitherto 
it has boon fully kept in view? with ft 
you. But the authority of Tutort 
rents berug now «little e e fee. 
degin 5e ue your zhinking powers with's de- 
gree bf independenet, the raifitig'of proper} 
ſupetſtructure on this foundation i pri 
cipally depend on your own — 4 


tion. Andz believe me, Eugents, Ne Whol 
of the matter lies in out being — d 
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WV E befund bot® this ean be effected. 
Flat it en be effected, there retains het 
certainly the leaſt ſhadow” of doubt: I 
madeed Weuld man have deſerved to be ſo 
emphatieally ſtiled by the Phyſſologiſts | 
MICRO@OSM, if the Paſſions, which make 
To'important a ſhare of his internal ſtruc⸗ 
contributed nothing to the excellence 
ef A ame, but tended rather to obHterate 
the -gratideur and deffroy 'the dipnity of the 
noble part of it. The wonderful contrivance 
that-is obſervable in this divine fabric, is nat 
- confined- to the rational faculties,” or to the 
contexture of the human ſkeleton, but is 
ſtrikingly extended over the ub. It fol- 
lows then that the Paſſions, though ſome of 
them, upon a flight view, may appear vio- 
Jent and perverſe, muſt be modelled never- 
theleſs, and tempered by Nature, ſo as'to 
tend to the welfare of the Individual and of 
Society: If ſo, we muſt neceſſarily have the 
"power of directing them to'juft and proper 
ends: And indulgent Nature has not been 
leis careful of giving us this power for the 
right conduct of life, than of furniſhing us 
with r 1 
e Ks 
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19 1 
But how to acquire. 4 regular ſwey nove 
our Paſſions is not perhaps ſo obviaus as:3hp 
nacęſſity and intention of the ching. (isn 
Much has been ſaid reſpecting the imbe+ 
clliy, of Reaſon, and the vinlenos of Paſſion = 
during the, ſtate of youth: It is ccartaing 
however, (as has been hinted above) that 
Reaſon,,. properly ſo called, is ſtrong, enough, 
in every ſtage of life, to keep-the-teins ip 
her hand: But this will not hold true, unleſ 
we live ſo as to retain ſomething of that 
plainneſs and fimplicity which is. conform» 


able to Nature: Every one will readily ac- 


knowledge that our general mode of living 
at preſent is by no means according to this 


ſimplicity, and that therefore i tends--pb 


chan to diminiſh the influence and authority 


of Reaſon: Hence the human Paſſions. bo- 
come too often the occaſion of much miſ- 
chief to the Community, as well as of miſery 
to. thoſe. under their ſway : But wiſe Nature 
is free, from blame. — If then we-with to | 

_ - obtain a proper command over theſe power= 
ful incentives to action. the firſt ahd. great 

. maxim. is, TO LIVE TEMPERATELY : 


For thus we ſhall ſhut up every ayenne 
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— bn; cw; 
veged: ie them. ——** And perhaps we. ſtand 
ia: need of nothing more than cemperancey 
an bang mind, and a | uigarous and conſtant, 
exerciſe of the powers of Reaſon,. to render our 
nature nearly as amiable in its low: ſphere, 
as fuperiar natures indued with nobler facul- 
ties, and influgnced only by pure deſires.” * 

e eee ee ; 
chit drug eee i ape ns of 88 5 
Paſſions; And let me add; by the way, that 

the being able to exerciſe this government 
enn never appear with /o much luſtre and 
applauſe as it docs in youth — To ſubdue 4 
reſtiff and vigorous enemy reſſocts bonour on 
the fill and integrity of the commander; 


and- fills his foul with pleaſure; but it is in 


_ evity man's power to overcame that which 
ung Gn" niet. 289: 
cay and inũrmities. 
er e 00 — ü 
ing e of an appendix to this Lectef) 
lr fi Ty a here that avs BY 
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e eee e ee 
the brutiſh notions of the Diſciples bf Ey 

curus on this head, or the 7 and "ie 
ones of thoſe of Zeno— boch this bile und 
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right 1 Reaſon, Hats 
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Lande vnn ds Gelb Gg ef 4 Gene 
man of no inconfiderable fortune. His fe- 
ther, 2 man of ſound ſenfe and reflexion; 
was aware. that nat only his bn and his 
children's happineſs, but alſo that of the 
Community; in ſome meaſure, depended on 
their Education; and that their Education 
depended no leſs. on the choice of a perſon. 
to conduct it. Knowing then the impor- 
tance and the difficulty of the thing, he took 
care to fix on a proper Tutor for Leander 
and his brother. He was a man of elegant 
manners, and a great admirer of the Ancients, 
though not {as ſome are} an Enthufa/t iti 
that reſpeR. Had it not been foreign to 
our purpoſe, I ſhould haye been glad to ſend 
you ſorne account of his method of educating |. 
his young pupils. I ſhall only Juſt obſerve, 
in a, general way, that he always kept in 
as * 


| TY 

- 211. mont - 34 Neal — {3 h ns, Bog 452 | 
view, what his favourite Grecians meant, I 
Seis Tuev IE and Hana Al when. = 
to the buſineſs of Education, and fre © 
perfectly; acquainted, with the grea t ſecret 
af making bodily and. mental Sate ſerie 
reciprogally as a. par and relaxation i 
*89b;[ather... 1 10.5! KD 344k, ALLOW gli wa 
-1 Burgiſhed with a decent thare. of elemenr 
toy Learning. and, what is of, full, greater | 
importance, beginning to form A taſte, for 
the; Soicnees,:,and.., for, found Knowledge, 
Lander about twelye years ago A8 0 
mitted a member of the Uneverfty,, to 
vou belong. His Tutor ,accompanic 
He wan juſt arrived at cis eighteenth ye 
qa peiod when the Paſlions are as tur _ 

as the hluſtering ſuhjects of old Æolus, and 
| when it requires great ſxill and geſolutiog fo 
2 within due bounds. I hoſe. x 

ander were, throng. and impetuous z inſo- 
neh indeed that either from the. ink of 
aue coufegę, ar more probably, from ir- 
cipli of vanity, (Which. commonly leads ſpirited 
1 young men: to licentious , prattiees, hege | 
hem for a ſhort time a Ong ig 
eanfiſtent with the character of 
IO Little 4 oo ad be 5 
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in him the leaſt "a from the 
path of Virtüe and true Honour a Bur ere 
beſt grounded expectations 5E Man Are bt 
on this earth always realized. '904UJ 501 or 


His Friend and Tutor — for tlie Mr 


ſhould ever be involved in the latter —was 
far from being at eaſe upon ſeeing” Lemm 
der following this courſe of liſe: Though 
he never winked at his irregularitles, yet he 
did not always din his ears with them!: 
Sometimes he would expoſtulate,/ dut never 
without temper, and good nature, and good. 
arguments. If, in ſhort, during e 
half year the Pupil yielded to ſome of the, 
paſſions which reigned in the breaſt of 
young Alcibiader, it muſt be confeſſed: that 
the Tutor had ſomething of the wiſdom and 
dexterity- of that great Teacher of Fond, 
the admirable Socrates, ' . | 
It has been often obſerved, 6 That wha 
a right turn is given to the mind in' dur 
early years, and when right notions of Vir- 
tue and Religion have been properly im- 
preſſed upon it, though" they mah te in Mime 
meaſure effaced for a time by impreſh en f 
A heteregeneous nature, Ver there vnde 
"wigs good hopes of their revival. Daun- | 
er Tutor, enn * the truth of this 
obſervation, 
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* briog Hit bete 
tot hi right — Upon this he w- 
idly lines: 75 eee oh vibe, an 
The n dos 'Patation he took diem up 

to Bondm; and juſt Before their return to 

the Univerfry they paſſed the gresteſt part 
of one morning in Weftminfter- Abbey; in ſui⸗ 
veying the monument of the Muſtrious- : | 


- Woothies of our Tfhand ? And-imthediaely-.| 


after; he condutted him, ar it were by bn, 
into an Hepira wherein were lodged theſe!» 


wh⁰ were in danger of dying martyrs to the 


impetubfty of thelf luſts: Having fot a 


few minutes contemplated this ſcene of her- 
roty"*"Leender, my fiend," fald he, berag 
jaſt at che door, and taking im affer- 
tionately by the Hand, . behold theſe ema - 


ciated wretches,” and call to mind the inha- 


bitatits of V ftminſter- Abbey : War it not- by 
mennd of the ſame inſtruments, he (humans) 


paſſions, but how Mferenty applied l- that 


theſt' arrived at immortal "renown und pp 
neſs; and that the ſal Peeterthave reduce 
ee to 2. Fete. ſtats ang undd 
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ber It is but juice, bowewgr / 2 T 
— — good hints and obſervations interſperſed 


| this book, wick} wk 10 oat mi be pat pus. 
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deſpair? Nom ere — chiirfabhio 
lege OConſider this matirr, meg worthy ©: 
friend, with the attention it deſerves.% de r 
The ſcheme bed ts intended effect. It 
made him ſeriouſiy ag and this if Ir 
that moſt young - rakes ſtand in nerd of (if 
they are capahle of this) to make them re- 
to the path of Virtue. He ſoundatm: 
however, no: caly-taſk to eſtabliſh that ad- 
mirable mode of living, and that propriety. c 
of conduct, for which he became after- 
wards ſo deſervedly diſtinguiſhed. Believe + 
me, Eugenie, here is need of gteat courage 
and reſolution to paſs from a life of BURY, - 
to chat kind of ſtudy Which is negeſſary to 
the attainment of valuable accompliſnments : 
When Virtue is not altogether. an artiftcia l 
thing, but ſtands on the firmeſt foundation 1 
and is in a manner made to become habitual. 
(as was at firſt the caſe reſpecting this young, ., 
man) evem them the Paſſions may ſeize aN | 
unguarded moment, and upbraid Reaſon-with." . 


its frailty But when ance: they have got the 


rein, to call them back to the ſtation for 
which wiſe Nature deſigned them, becomes 


far niote difficult Hic labor — hoc opus of =" _ 
mo nenne 
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man, if they meet with too. much war 
gence and ſucceſs, are apt to grow reſſ 
and leap : over the boundaries preſcrib 
them. from tho beginning, ene in- 
traQable « and uncontroulee. X 
But Leander, as he was nothing more, b 
ras, he nothing leſe, than a Man. 
| thoughts having. continued to flow in the | 
channel wherein his excellent Tutor had | 
put them, he was ſoon convinced that it | 
yas a manly and a noble thing to barter "the 
fleeting and unſatisfa&ory. pleaſures of the 
Senſualift for thoſe ſublime ones of the ſober- 
minded Philoſopher. He refleted much on 


the day's adventure in London, he called to 
mind the virtuous character of young Scipio, 
and the aſtoniſhing inſtances of fortitude 
and reſolution to be met with in ſeyeral 


others at his age: Theſe and fimilar 18 
flexions made him pant after * tbe Gragt 


end the Honourable.” In, two word re. 
.conhdered : He eng- dl. li 

Thus Leander preſently found that bis taſk 

OY not. of an invincible nature. Know- 

ing that ' the brighteſt parts ſtand in need of 

1 Ahern; and application, he ſoon. contracted 


babe of Rudy. ad by thus rendering a 
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lunted "the edg e of every violent und lead 
ing p Palle! H indeed Hi found ny ins 
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Aalener, babe, but with Feſolurion, Colt 
firming thöfe notions” am tender habits 
Which his Tutor bad taught him ii? the 
Maßes of a tetired life? Aba" häbftg f 
"Virtue; When once properly e6nfriniey are 
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| ſhip, fill the mind with every ſacial plenſutb 
and give one 4 right enjoyment-of life, and 
this. be conſidered as nearly the whole of 
Philoſophy ; be therefore devoted ſotne part 
of every evening to ſociety: The conſcious 
amprovement of his intellectual faculties, 


the integrity of his life, and the careſſen of 


every man of true worth made him thert 
ſhow that cheerfulneſs which. it is not cafy 
oaths roger prying ied 
| beſt. part of Ge merikig betwjec rial} 
und reflexjon, and ſpent about two or three 
hours every day in ſore manly Exerciſe. 


He was a great enemy to that fooliſh cuſttta | | 


of having breakfafſt-partios, wherein, he uſed 
10 ſay, was planned many a ſcheme ending 
in vice and folly; and was of opinion that 
the evening was the ft time for relaxing d 
mind with the ſweets of converſation. 

After this manner did Leander wiſely difs . 
tribute his time between contemplation and. 
affion— between ſolitude «nd fociety ; the r 


gave him an opportunity to meditate on the, 


an MF end of his own'exiſt- 
ENCE, 


ible that good company rational cones? 
fation, and the endearments of true frietitl 
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ace. and. the. Seeder by wre:te:lppaih 
whilſt he enjoyed it on this earth z and from 
the otber he derived that elegance of lan- 
guage, that caſe-and ſweetneſs in behavious 
which give an amiable luſtre: to Virtue and 
every other yaluable- gecompliſhment. IN 
may he _ obſerved, that his Companions 
——_ of a ſmall number of congenial. 
minds. The poliſh to be derived from mixed 
ſociety muſt be acquired elſewhere, not at 
the Unrverfity : nnn nor is 
it the time. 5 | 
In this uniform conduct he cevlutely'p per- 
ſevered, . which, became at length, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, @ practical tranſlation —-. 
I never expect to ſee a literal one of the 
„ of the Greeks : It alſo fur- 
niſhed a ſtriking proof of the truth of that 
| fine maxim we find in Plutarch: Ex c 
ö deu, vhs & aue 5 nee ware, And we 
5 may juſtly conſider the man, who forms and 
5 preſerves ſuch a conduct, as an honour not 
only to his Tutor, or his College, or to any 
0 ſociety of men wWhatſoever, but, as we hom 
f find it, an honour- to the nature we are f: 
It was evidently the intention, of the Author . 


0 of this nature that we ſhould preſerve 0 
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— And it is yet in ine poevief 
all te bring it to u High pireh ef: pd 
fedion: And chis ſtiould be an argument 


thowgh of an inferior degree” with" gieut 
minds, to encourage us all to the attempt: 
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JoTHING a e Eugenio, can be 
more pleaſing than that pure and ſolid - 

Gaizfadtion which ſprings in the heart ofian 

honeſt man from the perſuaſion: of his being 


of eſſential ſervice to thoſe he loves. feel 


ſomething like this ſatisfaction, when I find 

that the friendly hints which I propoſe. 0 
you, are neither laughed at nor careletaly 

thrown aſide ; hen, on the contrary yqu 

dell me * that your incxperienced-years ftand 

in need of ſuch a monitor; that the ob- 

Wie though r may not be new and 

ſtriking. 
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ſtriking. ſhall loſe nens of lr deesesare 
but that what is dictated by ſo diſintereſted 
a motive, as a real concern, for your welfare, | 
ſhall not be lightly regarded or  wantonly 
miſapplicd.” — This is the language | of 
friendſbip, and it is more. perſuaſive. than that 
of the Athenian Orater.. In friendſhip raft 
neſs and exceſs is ſometimes pardonable : 


In other things I ſhould condemn the man 
who aims at what is above his reach; but 
when he does it from the honeſt motive of 
endeavouring to ſerve his friend, even ſuch an 
attempt is at leaſt excuſable. Hence it is that 
I am not unwilling to lien to your ſolici- | 
tation, and profecute our plan of Correſpon- | 
dence witha eee eee, . 
I have now good reaſon to be convineed 
that you! Beg tai fa! the inlmace of. Yan | 
who I truſt, will appear to Eugenio in.the 
ſame r the attraQtive-fweet- 
cules; and that you, like Frug will accept 
her offers, and cheriſh the lovely Nymph in 
power alone, to give true gheerfulneſs,-and 
: inward peace and tranquillity; 7 {27 ö 
—— Non this n . 
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nh, nd bas already direed. this attcd- 
— enerting himſalſ, net withunt 
 »fubecks, i. He is fits therefore: ao anter lipon 
„ Coueſa of .Audyerr ſuch: a. Cal Iimenn 
as it is neceſſary for every liberally educatid 
2 g9 Rn on 


401 hie views am ready, nay 2 
| Brotch aut @ Friendly: hand mot, | 
| that I am under\aoy, fort, of apprekhenſigns, op 
this head, becnuſe dam well. perſpagded:that 
yen are catrafted.,to a mch A guides; of 
wheſa abilities anf integrity. 1; have the 
higheſt opinion nut, a the mak, triſſing 
aſſiſtance may not be, angcceptable at, h 
momentous and decifive period, it {hall he (my 
buſineſs to go. on with my Eugen hand, in 
* pointing gut * * 
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the metaphor ſtill farther, let me here ap- | 
2 though it is Rkely 46 be at 

firſt e rugged road; full of ſbeepü and diffieut. | 
ties, at Wien perhaps your youthful. rind 
will be diſmayed, yet fear not but iu time 
it ee -en r ahr Hor, NAH | 
FAME, EIS EY I ; n K l i _ 


W dame Tg at ie ee, 
There is:nec& of nothing bus resolution and 
perfeverance. A tolerable foundation has 
been laid: The perro ure yill riſe apace 
and it will riſe with fecurity. - s 
Upon lobking over what” T have written, 
K kn # + be" licks more thun .mvfufber 
and guatorion But 2s 1 cannot diveſt -wy 


mind of thoſe lines Which ſuggeſted the = 
greateſt part of it, and as, moreover, "they 
will do in every reſpe& to preſerve an unl- 
form complexion throughout the whole, I 
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are;thoſe, beautiful lines quoted hy Lene 
ip bis Manmabilia— Vou know them well 
2 
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further apolog y. 
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Mis Lord 77 heats, in his ene 
e Still i Bier, ob 99180 7 
an a 1 to. ,any ſtud udy, . 0 0 10 
neither directly er ae to mak. 
detter men and better een, is at beſt Oy 8 
4 ſpecidus ahd in genious | fort 5 idfenck 3 ; 
and | the” Knowledge we "acquire by ik is 
a creditable kind of ignoratice, /ndthing 
more. This .is-00, leſs\ true than, elogaat. 4: 
We ſhould therefore be particularly gn gur 
guard Vagainſt contractin that Vague, . and 
deſultory Habit of ſtüdying, which, having 
no certain and uſeful; object in view, din 
never be productive of any good effect 
inſtead of invigeraring the 1 faculties, 
tends rather to frat an them. 
Did we But aways” remem ber, tha at the great 
am of all or: ſtudies ſhould be 4/toomiake. 
us better-men and better citizens, We mould 
ſeldom deviate from the right road. 
Now nothing is more likely to keep us 
fixed to this point,” than to proceęd with 
_— und- r There has never , 
8 1 | been 
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beetv ſol gteat an obſtacle to the advanerment 
of: true Learning, as that Bangbty and dn. 
patient irit, Wbich, pluming itfſalf wich 
its on attainments, however ſlender and 
puorile, and willing ito» fallow hege 
Eancy leads the wa Yau cannot brook, then 
of. undergoing the ue chat is neceſſary 4p. 
the-acquilition x of. Gund Knowledge. . This, 
by for; the! =Y part... foible belangigg 4g 
youth, % It too. commonly happens, that, 
dueing dn age of. eoity, and proſimpih, 


the e mind begins to wear ama e 
ate inclined to ſuppoſe that we. Merch iy 
ſufficient to carry us through life with der 
ceney und with credit. All of us, ule 
we wink hard indeed, muſt} ſee the folly af 
this ; but too few have, patience and courdge, 
| enough to avoid it. Among theſe fem. I 
will venture to put down Eugenio: For: he 
J truſt is diſpoſing. bis mind for the..recgpr; 
tion of wholeſome, Literature, and is aware 
that it cannot be acquired. but by. Hat 
induſiry. e, , e. +I * 4 DN 

There is likewiſe need: of ag 
rig 
even from the. firſt e 4 ear 
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Tiouſnaly of of O Weak new. It is not 
indeed peffible for- u to know either the 
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ſame; praßciency, and. 
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zs, withaut gongratulatiag you; on having ia 
many. farourable cireumſtances attending 


* preſent ſitustiqu which tend tp: confirm 
your reſolution; of proſreutingt youre ſtudies 
in a 3 way. Of this kind partiauleür 
are thoſs pleaſant Walks eng yu 
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tion of trus Learning falls 4 the d of 
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number they would / modeſtiy axempt them · 
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their education: Sach want order uud jadg- 

ment to direct them; Nature, in the diſtri» 
bution of the powers of the hum, | 
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Others, | 


ledge lies in their fine Libraries; map well 


or inzegeſſibls to the greateſt, part; of ae 
Literath, they ate on-the direct cad yo-trgs 
Learning. Theſe people, all Whaſe knows 


be compartd to that filly: Rowwny: WhO | 
dereru informs ne; uſed de pay abls-apdin+ 
genious men for deiug < | aon 
him For What, wine y un P 

tafe any learned topic 3 
no doubt wat perpetia  inintec-after) theſe 
ing from A, olle e Plato, — hit with-g 
witty. one From: in — a; third: with 
x verſe of Hunter and {don every de 
giving himia ſerap out of hie own Author: 


However, CIatiſtus Sabinur; for that was the | 


fool's name; thought hiniſelf a man of very 
great learning, becauſe» it was in the heats 
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pes. Sonelaſions and jnformationy- It is thus 


We ſhall mak. a/ progreſs in acquiring Ri .]ꝰ 


kedge- By thus following the track wherein 
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powers of iqventiany: 89d, befuppligd1ith 
materials. $0; Srert t x; with advantage; 
This is the, great uſe; and intention of bagks, ” 
— ** Non paranda nobis ſolàm, ſed ſed /rumds 
eam, Sapfentis ef“ Let it nut bk" hör 
concern iw read much, but he read nl 
It would, L, think. facilitate very much 
what I am anxious. that you. ſhould, attend 
o. if, upon mecting with any thing extra, 
ordinary in any man's, life, or any. new o 
ſervation: recorded; in an Aüthot \you rad, 
you were to ſhut thg bobk and imägine 
yourſelf in their circumſtance or e 
and conſider the merit ot demerit of dhe 
action ot ſentiment, comparing 10 tl whas 
you might have done or ſuid on the ſame'oe- 
caſion: Or, if, When you meet with a O. 
neral, Who; though he has an opportunity 
of making a ſpeech to his ſoldiere, yet opens 
not his mouth, you were to -pur' yourſelf at 
the head of his army, and compöſe an has 
rangue for him: Or again, when you find a 
Senator fitting) ſilent,  you-ſhauli mate him 
riſe up, and, having properly conſidered the 
matter in debate and the n him 


2b. De Pin. i. r. e Aug: Sclen. 
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would *exercife your fabufties 


inuring you to think after their manner, 4105 
by poliſhing 8. your r ſtyle, it would t 5 


we th le the NN ab Cong ch 


have been fu d 


Theke, and other incidents ef th He Kind- 


often oect in the ſpeech-riaking but allthis 
rable Hiſtorian! "of "Antiquity." Numerus 
ate chte allvantages to be derived from fuch'a 
pridtte:” Among others,” It Wöuld tend t 
make you u the Pecuftar and hiddeft 
excellencies df the Authors you edn ie 


properly your own ſentiinents, und Kg en 
in imitating their hinguige = and thirs by 


5. 
in time to catch "ſomething of. heir 4 0 85 
and elegance, and make f Keir ſeveral 


5 . i 97 nn moge 
ties as it were your own. 
. * aL ay "XY" * T% 40a is, 


Take the Clone. account of one wh 
vent on in DE, WB: g d i god 


1 1 4 EA, ans . 
rern Es 


= has been ſaid, that ſince the birth f 
the Arts and Sciences, reading was never ſo 
much 


1 * * | 
much ig fechien s in che gl race 
that, men, generally. ff Nen RN 1h. 
ignorant; and. ſuperficial. ,; Hawgyes, d 
tical. this aſſertion may, be, it qs nevecthele(s. = 
too true that, qhexe, are many, h gad nw 
| no other, view. than to tali and. ſhine. in fam. 
; pany : This being the ſummit of their ams 
| bition, they, ſuppeß chat the remembrance . 


or F humourous anecdot s. will. make, up for | 
every, other. deficiencys, vi, 3p Miene, 
mongſt theſe * bawhbles we muſt 
rank Fee e was ſent io the Uni- 
verſity at ahout eighteen. poſſeſſed of no 


ſmall ſhare of ſchool· learning: This, how+ 
ever, he did not much increaſe, Kadi 8 


* +4 
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The loye of Praiſe, when moderate and 
well "direfted,. gives birth, at leaſt it gives 
vigour and refinement to ſeveral noble qualifi- 
BW cations ; when ofberwiſe, it is. the cauſe of 
much miſchief.” This was che 1 paſ- | 
' fion in the breaſt of Philophemies. 6 iP 
| His aim was, to be conſidered as. a man, 
» I of the moſt extenſive knowledge, as well-as 
of the moſt elegant and refined taſte: The 
principles, of the latter, indeed, bed ben 
given him by * hut: theſe ere rathen 

vitiated 
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bibel then Haproved ey cke method. t 
Asßted In hcquiritg the former,“ Titel 
"of Teading" thoſe models of the I Uh 
daupl in Compoſition” with” the uttentibü 
| "they deferve, he thought öf doing the bil 

ũneſs by s much nearer way j for rather thin 
peruſt the grett Writers bf ahcteht Geher 
and Nö, {6 is to be able to imitate” theit 
besetzte, ad enter dato tb true ſpitit of 
heir works} 'Phjlophemer had recourſt to 
 rhervated tranſlations and paltry abriäge- 
ments: "His -tiine was therefore” principally 
taken up in running over the more ſhowy 
but Himſy productions of the day; in leurn- 
ing the feveral languages of France, rah, 
Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Germaity ; ' and 
in dabdling"with the elements of Geometry, 
In converſation, he would quote, with ſeem · 
l facility, Voltaire, or Tafſs; or Cantoenr, ot 
any other firſt rate Author in theſe centim 
mgrie, the bare enumeration of which it 
enough to erpler and confound one. And 
* 6 to” Perc, Arabic; "Syriac; and 
Fer and Batin, his knowledge in theſe 
* was not inferior Fut fans erat} to that of 
- £Porock or 4 Sealiger. Among readers of 


| 75 "palin" fort; "ike: myfelf and others; 
1 925 $5 he 
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de wand talk: of 7 unwidee. and L 02 


(es 


of his molk; intimate œmpanions. Hopeſt 
Homer he was. Wont to extol with a,degree 

of enthußtgſm, andi Would: haye u8.elieve 
that he bad petuſed all the voluminays gom- 
mentaries and compilations. of the:ingefati- 


gable Biſhop of .Thyſalonics..; Of uch vaſt 


extent, as the capacity of Fllen, 


But let us not be carried away with appegr- 
ances. ., & gilgeraing, Ge might eably, r- 
ceivg;thab his knowledge, wept huf Avery 


little way. beyand - the Grammar; : ory, more 
Properly, ſpeaking, (for he. had never well 


digeſted ;the, elementary. principles; gf moſt 
of ;the, languages he uſed fo, dabble in) he 


was juſt able; t0 waks, a fine qugtatieon, god 


io paſs,@ pretty-accurate opinion on the; Prin- 


cipal Authors in them; That was all... This, 
howegyer,; is. apt to, dazzle. q 
ſeryer. „And. beſides, * 6 ſuppoſe a . Linguiſt 
(as Milten frongly. expreſſes it) was to 


ob- 


pride himſelſ to have all the tongues that 
Babel cleft the. world into, yet, if be had 
not ſtudied the ſolid things ip them as well 
as the words and lexicons, he were nothing 
ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, as 


s * In his rau on L. 


D any 


„ 


obs tradeſaan æompetentiy wis 
in hib mother- dialect only Suppoſe hot 
| however, that 1 think [#25 of ſtudying ch 
languages: I only Willy chat all Teddies; 
whatever they be, were made ſubſervient'46 | 
ſome f, and rurmmuf etid; os 
» Pfei it is true Ir a gtext deal, büt 
= may de queſtioned whether he ever really 
Teuer in his Mfg. His converdtion wat 
forced and artiffeial: His Memory was na- 

turilly tetentive; to this he was wöbly in- 

debted: His powers of reiſbning and inden 

tion were never exertedd: 80 that whatever 

his achviliticns were, he was poſſeſſed of no 

real Fhowledge;" fot it cannot be called 'aty 

real Knowledge to know any thivg by rote. 

e i bn Bare retention of 4 what "Bu Rein 

' | entruſhe tothe Memory.” e 0230008, Huy" 
His method Was, whenever he Eid 46) 

previous notice of the cotnpaily be Möül 

meet, to furniſh himſelf with materials for 
Giſcourt8—A; pud alt loqui videliter* Aid. 

bel, nf non multum ipſe ſecum * Being nde 
reſent! at a Gentleman's houſe, Where two 

Surg geons, ſenfible men, "ſpent the evening; 
Pipi, as his manner was, introduced 


ER "= ie, Tate. Qual. v. 36. | 
3 | Anatomy 
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Anatomy on the carpet without the kat ap 
parent intention. The topic was diſouſſed 
with great eloquence. + The ſons of &ſeu- 
i yes now u. nein clement, and. gp 

the ſubje of gel in particular they, diſ- 
played yo, ſmall ſhare of. Gill and erugition- 
But Philophemes ranfacked over the whole 


Ars Medica ;. and, his ſuperior. volubility, at- 
trated | the eyes of all: „ In truth“ A aid 
one of the company, after 3 while;.. With 
perhaps gi pleaſant ſarcaſm. than gocd- 
nature i my friend: Philaphemes has Gher 
ſaldem and Haller at bis finget's ande - to be 
ſure he was at them till eee 
night.” We ſmiled. He bluſhed. 

I need: not point out to AU 
cularly that ſuch a method of going to 


work, beſides the firility of it, will. at length 


be ſure to bring one into very ridiqulous.and 
diſagreeable ęircumſtances: For all fictions 
will ſoon, fall away, as the bloſſams. do from 
the trees: there is nothing feigned, any 
more than violent, that can. poſſihly be ys 
long duration: So that the neargf and moſt 
ſecure, way to honour and reſpect is, in the 
end, the ſame as was chalked out and re- 
com mended by the excellent Vocrates, To 


D 2 be, 


12 ] | 
1 that is, in reality _—_— —— 

1 dale juſt this moment called to 
| another anecdote, which may. peas | 
there” was any | ind of neceſſity, ſet this | 
matter in a cl ih. As way Gy 
mention it. 

+ Philophemes defigned FORT. 
He was appointed, ſoon after he was of 
dained Prieſt, to preach at a Viſitation held 
by the Biſhop f.. The up. 


pointment was highly pleaſing to this young 
man; for as the audience was likely to be 


learned and numerous, he looked upon it u 

a good opportunity for extending the limits 
of his fame. But where was the Sermon to 
be had? for the brain of Philophemes hal 
never  atteniptod to put together any thing 
like a regular compoſition of any kind. 
But no matter how or | where ;—he was 
pleaſed with the appointment. The thoughts 
of making a Sermon himſelf — and to his 
praiſe be it mentioned — never once enterel 
into his head. He therefore, like another 
Claviſeus Sabinus, had recourſe to 4 Curate 


Toa Cicers's e. 11. 12. and a-, Memerbili, 


of 


L 53, 1: 
of bis— for you muſt know that r 
was a DIGNITARY. in, the Church, pamper- 
ing biaſelf at the age of /ix a and dr. 
the revenues of a. GOLDEN PREBEND. 
and a no leſs GOLDEN LIVING 1 
But this Curate, who he. -underſty 
eſtcemed a liberal ang i ingenious man, h 
from want of time, ot from ſome neceſſity. 
or other, played his young Rector on this 
occaſion, but a ſcuryy trick. Attend the ſe⸗ 
quel. Behold Philophemes now in the Pulpit, 
diſplaying his oratorial talents with no .tefs 
energy than Mark Tully Cicero; and. now 
behold him —ſad contraſt! —receiving this 
anonymous note, juſt as he is going to, dine. | 
with the Biſhop.: * If your vanity ſhould 
prompt you to pubis the Diſcourſe which, | 
we juſt now heard, A friend adviſes you. to, 
apprize the. world i in the title- page, that it is 
at leaſt the Second Edition, for it has already 
appeared in pript about ten | years ago, when, 
it met with univerſal end deſerved e 
tion. His Lordſhip, no doubt, and 
of the learned audience are much obliged to 
you for delivering it with ſo much eloquence 
and folemnity,” | 8 


hs. a er 298. 
* 


did dilfor magi is.“ Por, in 
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Ad bt novel; Eigen- ; wits le! 
a A ae 0 al e | 
For this Flvolous youtg min ! — If you 27 
Wide the cauſe of fach- emotiont, Imftete 
mer. v. 24 GAC 21 off H 
Sach a" charäcter, However, is Lohnen 
by töine men as « Kid of prodigy. Ff my 
own part, (and T udopt the wards" of eld 
Melibaic with ill Hncerity) «No equidem 
iy ere 

of thibgs,*the "eo pan af fr buran life 
is tbo ſhbtt to be Waſted in "this, deftiftory” 
and | puetite i way; and it ſeenis to tne to de 
much wiſer for us, aud much more apree-' 
able to the intention 'of our preſent exiſts 
ence, to proceed in lome regular, ratimal 
manner; and to read, as well is n nor 
with Views to ent arion, but to uf furt true 
Widow and Virtur; improving ov teaſon 
with the utmoſt diligence, and traking'tvery 
_ we have as bentficiat as potble both 
e and to our eee 9 
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* AN glad W hedf mat your Public tee. 
tures begin with the Mathematik" Tt is 
entering ON A | Courſe of tuch In ü p proper 
way, and after the" affeteht miner ö pros 
ceeding. "Every one knows th tun ine ed 
Philoſophers of Opec uſed | to” bäder "an 
acquaintance with Geometry 45 * Key to "ths 
underſtanding of the Other Sciences? Wbeß 
e, opened his famous Schpof/in in that 
1 0 Haß, "which was formerly oj; 2250 
Gre, — his Scholars wehe aly 
ſed to be gin Here us at the founin 0 
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wards. adopted: by. Plato . 
Academus, who never admitted to His Let. 
tures in Natural Philoſophy 4 , d. 
thoſe who were unacquainted with the 

ments of Geometry. To the fame. IM 
alſo is the ſaying recorded of his Scholar 


Xenocrates, who, having in time. ſucceeded 
Speufippus in his School, and being defired 


by one that was ignorant of the Mathema- 


] : WE 1 5 | the 


iF 5 
ties und: the principles of Arithmetic, to 
admit hi to his 0 ophical Lectures, fe- 
; plied, end, W adviſt you- to go your! 
_ er you baue net tbe HANDLES * 

Petr roy, th e 


1114 4 #3, rp vob 142 
.-of, the, fame opinion me, ud d all other 
Y and 
* experience in [theſe matters. Our: Y 


the great liſt of Moderne, 1 will, only m 
tion; the, celebrated Bacan, and the _ 


of -. Paraile Le. whoſe capacious mind: 
ſeems to _þ have been no leſs. adapted for | the: 


ſtudy of Phi ilofophy in general, df than it, "was! 
for Poetry: 55 As for the uſual method af 


— . 7 


reaching Arts and Sciences, ſays he,* 1 deem 
it to be : an OLE error of Univerſities gore yep . 


1271 2 77 
© dreamy Dig Lin We kay, 
eee cx. 


Pon 
+ He ge a. in vey poi i i Bak 
Aue. 3 p. 98, 99. — ame. 15 
ln his Traftate of Education. . 
Jaable rewarks in this little piece: But the plan he propoſes is, 
4mpraQticable, in gs\much. az he requires more than the genera- gate, | 
t men can compaſs. The Author of Paradiſe” Loft Reet 
eee \ 
(genius, to which euery thiug was feafible and eafy—— v4 
are men ns ola aan by — 15 . 
e 745 9 A 
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of barbarous ages, — — | 


with Arts moſt 4%, (and i thoſe be ſuchitus) 
are moſt abvisur e rde ſenſp) they preſant 
their young unmatrioulated novices: at firſt 
coming with the ihrelleckive ahſtruchourt of 
Logic: and. Metiphyfcr;? and id on, But 
with you what this great man very juſtly : 
eren at this time of day) ſoems to be en 
tirely removed, and a beginning made jaſt 
as he would wiſh j for nothing can be mord 
eahn nothing morei:abvieur to ib ne thun 
the elementa of Geametry: Indeed they ave! 
ſo much ſo; that dome have gone ſo fur as ts 
ſay, that everubohy might make himſelf 
maſter of Mathematics if he Would. . S. 

I need not quote any mort authorities nor 
aſſign any further teaſons (though there ate 
many more at hand) to aſſure you of the 
propriety of your ſetting, aut: And hence 1 
baue good hope that you are guided: by men 
who ſtudy to diſcharge, conſcientiouſly the 
duties of their high offict, and who dare 
throw, off the authority of meer cufom when 
it oppoſes the dictates of more: enlightened, 
Kae and ef berren Baperimce— Theſe 


two 


4 


6 


— are of the, greateſt ia 
Pomenge, daginsble. 2611) 42998 Put odldite 
+: Mugb leſs nerd I; fe. many words: cithiee 
venue the bat ion made his ſhnience, 
| {fat objectibnei have !betn:made 40 the maſſ 
obe ful chintʒs in · ne world vr, n thg tho 
band, to be fyou Its exballenth and: uidjity. 
Phe lietle/ that has been faiid tagainſt it. in 
ſontner times originatell / im air) diſorgared 
besds co the-Sreptics and Epicteretny—rand 
who is ignoruuti at- Pre band! Epicieus 
haue had, in a ages, theirvfallowers:iand 
adherents N But the':tidicule! of ſuch men 
will always reflect | honove infticad of! con 
tompt, it an infaliible proof of fame 
ſuperior warth and excellence in the object 
of their attach. The readieſt way to anfwer | 
the cavils of a prejudiced or Jittle' minds! on 
ahis head is, tu oppoſe to tim the adh 
tages which accruc from the iſtudy of Geo- 
metry: And here we may ſay, and chat 
_ mith-theutmoſt-truth atd irmpartialiey, that 
they are mere momerous, and of more! enten 
Foe sd than whit reſult from any other 

human: Science mhatſoever To you, or any 
young man of reflexion it would faffifients 
* recommend it by ſtying, that this 304 
5 principal 
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(ol _ | 
principat eiue td "whatever we- And val 


able in the whele cbmpat of Lirersthren 
For there is not wie ſingle Art Whether e 


the neceflury or liberal kind nor; one? Engl 
Sciencd, Which is not, in he mec 


ultimately indebted t ts There is little 


need of mentioning partieulars. No ſap 


poſing © 'a' competent knowledge "of "theſe | 


might be acquired without -underſtanditif 
the Mathematics,” yet it muſt be" allowed 
that thoſe: who begin with the firſt ptineĩ- 
ples of Science and in a" regular, approve 
method, are alone on the right road e 
ceed with moſt accuracy and ſucteſs. 


To enter at large upon this ſubject, ant 


ow minutely how the whole of Eeathing 
reſts, in a grext meaſure, upon tliit fdundation, 
is a thing foreign to my preſent intention: T 
leave this to thoſe who are better able, and 
whom it may more immediately concern: 


And perbiaps, indeed, at this time, it would 


de a matter of no great conſequence: The 
conſideration moſt likely to weigh with you 


now, is, that the Mathematics tend to the 


immediate improvement and *Rrengthening 
of your reaſoning faculties. fb le 


n that to acquire . 
©" _ 
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&ejzr665/# habit of «reaſoning can alone teach 
n dhe right and perfect uſe of thoſe rational 
| powers and principles which Nature ſeems 

29 have implanted in us. The peruſal of 4 
Pam of \Hom BR, of an Oratia of Das 
MosTHEN E6,' or of the fineſt, Dialgus of 
Cictxo,' cannot effectually do this. Not. 
is ſuch a habit to be acquited any where elſe 
with / much, cergeinty as in the. Schools, of 
the Mathematicians. By being uſed. to con- 
vemplate that cigſe and elegant chain of argut 
ing, that wonderful connexion. and per ſpicuity. 
which pervades the whole of their Sublimg 
Science, you muſt. neceſſarily catch ſomething 

their method and acuteneſs, And after 
ding once known the way, of forming our 
notions of things with any Accuracy, and of 
expreſling them in a perſpicuous and regular 
mat ner, it will perhaps he no eaſy agree tg 
| make us deyiate from it, a Gf b bf | 

„With regard to affairs of Literature, wg 

are told by Ariſtatle, the great. Arbiter.;ip 


tþeſe things, that every Compoſition ſhould | 
be @— one: And Horace, following his 
maſter in this 4s vel e. in tber par 
culars, has the ſame doctrine 


«+4 


* quads jinplexduntaxa d me. bo 


4% 
In a multitude of other paſſagos ain h 


the like kind, we find this precept repeaty 
edly inculcated. Now it is not ; poſſible! to 
preſerve this whole, this totality, this enene/d, 
(call it as you pleaſe) without being firſt 
able to exert our Reaſon aright, and arrange 
our thoughts in due order and proportion. 
If the Mathematics haye the. leaſt tendepey 
to enable us to do this, (and they moſt / evi 
dently have) he Who has the noble. ambiy 


tion of being any: thing like a Scholar ſhould - 


want no other ſtimulus ta make e | 
competent acquaintance with them, 5 


The ſtudy of Geometry, hy thus farming 
and correcting the faculties of the Mind, 


will ſoon diveſt it of that unfteadingſi, that 
pride and volatility which we ſo often find 


about young perſons— And hence they will 
be able to proſecute every literary | buſipe(s 


in a proper manner, and will learn, tg, fix 5 


in time on ſome certain and rational Pur- 
ſuit in life. þ 


Notwithſtanding this, and all that might 


be ſaid upon the ſubject, many enter 1 upon 


this ſtudy with reluctance, and few have 


reſolution enough to make any tolerable pro- 
eo b —_ 


its aue] o much as complain of its ir 
pidity.: But furchy this is a very ill · grounded 
complaint; and can ariſe from no otlier 
cauſe than that irkſomeneſs and repugriancy 
which the human Mind Reels at firſt to an 
ſort of conſiſtency and exertion. For the 
Mathematics, when properly ſtudied und 
When but a little progreſs is made, cannot 
fail of affording the higheſt delight and 
ſiatisfaction: We all know'that the firſt prin- 

f ciples of every Art and Science ate tireſbme 
-and-unpleafant; unleſs indetd ve may exteßt 


the Science now before us: For the Ele- 


ments of Euthd* will, as I have juſt aid, 
bon produce in attentive minds very dif- 
ferent emotions emotions I mean of Plena 


{ore ' and Admiration: It is on all hands 


allowed, that che inveſtigation, and eſpecially 
the diſcovery of Truths, however ſpeculative 
they may be, naturally affords us the ſub- 
| litheſt of all pleaſures. And beſides it is 
allowed, that Order, Harmony, and Propor- 
tion are things amiable in themſelves, and 
highly delightful to the mind of man: 
No rational and thinking Being can con- 
template without wonder, or rather with- 

| gut 


fdiency: in it: not perhaps that they deny 
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out a degree of ooſtq; anderaptuxe, that fine 
ſycmetry, that curious Rradstien, that ade 
micable connexigg and dependence on ech 
other, that=r(L want words t9,9xpraſs, WIr 
ſelf) —which, we find throughout the works 
of the Dixine Architect of. pn) ge | 
whatever . bears . any. fert of... pre! N 
this, either in the 3 17 0 = 
matters of Science, will always ee ce £ of: 5 
of the, ſame Lind. which inde | 
portionable to their cauſes. Lei, it 5 be 
remembered, that there ; 1s In. Geometry | fuch 
a beautiful arrangement and connexion. of the 
ſeyeral parts, together with ſo fine a variety. | 
of /ubjetFs riſing, one upon the other apd 
adapted for, the exerciſe of the fublim 
faculties, ag we may look for in vain in "the 
other branches of human tearuing — But 


of this enough. , | 8 3 * 
= en 5 et 1803 
Multaque prateres ti peſum commemoran 


Argumenta,fidem ditts conradere neſtris + 
Perum animp crit hec veſtigia parva ſagaci 


en an e 


Sunt, Per que Peſfis cognoſeere cetera tute." 


Upon the whole, then, I would have you 
reſt ſatisfied that you are _nqy entering on 
14 310 Sri 
® Lucret. 1. 400. 1 
an, 


1 64 1 — 
an aft and «playing Eeionte, © and that a 
competent knowledge of it ig 4. ching ce 
egſary to be ne quired by M/who with 00 h 
through a Ooutie of Nberal Edueation in the 
moſt adramtigeches way. Suppoſiug eden 
ou did not at ft jor ita direct ue and ten- 
deny, you ſhould hot for tbr regen tejbc 
it; for beliete me, you will percelves it 

bes that it has ſo powerful though perhiy 
; ke, an Influence upon the Mind; 0b 
edle it to Preſecute other purſuſts with 


4 mer firength and adbantage. Retnember 
"what T Have told You before, that a hang 
eit / to 


inputient ſpirit is no Teſs an impedim 
the progreſs 'of ſound Knowledge, than inab- 
"tence and timidity. Be not diſcouraged at the 
"rſt ſetting out, and I will venture to aſſure 
| you of ſucceſb. Let me again. remind 50, 
that there is no Happineſs, "tio Firtuitto 
Literary Attainmints to be arrived at with- 


out man K re and perſtveranee; li 


Nei 


Ninc animis pus. Evgenio, m 1 hehre Hibs 


F As to the method of dudying this Science, 
1 do not apprehend any difficulty. Com- 


mentators will be of no 0 real ſervice to you: 
8 At 


2 


" of gad elegant 8.manner as. poſſibly. 


of Greece have taken uncommog paing to 


and preciſion ; Arifeth's care in this reſpct 
is remarkable: And Euciiſ, generally ſpegk+ 
ing, is not deficient. Have therefore, in, the 
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At this time, howgyes,\everpahinater ahat 
nature ſhould Fthink beavoided—>\Bythere 


you have a better guide ta direct your - 
Euclid has choſen the beſt nd 


Theorems, and has placed them. j in eres 


Many have: attempted, to. alter, bis 
pres and, arrangement, but their st- 
tempts have only ſerved to make -his_gxcel- 
lence the more, conſpicuous, - Be: ure to 
vnderſtand his Definitions thoroughly—Ne- 


5nition being what all Science is huilt upgn, 


it is well known that the old Philoſophers. 


treat this matter with all pothbls accuracy 


firſt: place, i(I-fay it again) a glear and tho- 
rough knowledge of his Definitions; after, 
that, attention is, all that is neceſſary. and 


this cannot be diſpenſed with -Parewell,' ito * 
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R dete ached trackätes of the Ancient 

xt Fit and Philofor ophers, which you. 
oft ea Pe Pie Loi, 

o prepare or peru 

Te ater. cafe” 7 advantage en regia? Fitory 
of the "Greek and Roman Talg. No doübt 
your —_— Tutor wilt give ;you proper 
el as, to the end and! mani er of read. 
| ing chem; yet here, as well milf other 
i dabei are perhaps' certain N 
which, though! ſcarce worthy of his notice, 


ought to be attended to nevertheleſs. 1 
mall be the buſineſs of this Letter to gl 
at fuch ars. 82 
There are many who ada” ihe init 
.of Antiquity for no other reaſon but becauſe 
all the world admires them: Whilſt a few 
others; on the contrary, depreciate and un- 


dervalue them from the mere affectation of 
being fingular— So capricious a thing is the 
mind of man when not guided by znpre- 

Judierd and cultivated Reaſon ! Now *® theſe 
perſons are equally in the dark with regard 

pay . 


and elegant in Literature is to be found 10 


BS 
to the beauties of the Ancient Compoſition 3 
the one being not able, the other not wiſhing = 
to underſtand it. In truth there is need of 
a very correct taſte and judgement, to ſee 
all its excellencies, and to reliſn that genuine 
finplicity in which it is handed down 40 ug: 


Yer he that is not capable of doing this, 


cannot poſſibly derive either plagſure or im- 


| provement from reading the. works 6f the 


Ancients : But they are highly productive of 
both; and it ſhould be the great care of 


every one, devoted to ſupport the character 
of a Gentleman, to ix upon and adhere re- 
ſolutely to that track which leads this way 
with greateſt certainty; taking care, at the 
ſame time, to avoid the enthuſiaſtic notions 
of thoſe who contend, that what is 2% 


where ziſe bur in the produttions of Antiquity. 
The great end of ſtudying the Claſfics "He 


it is plain, to make them uſeful and ſubſer- | 


vient to you in ſupporting, the dignity of the 
ſation, you are to fill in, life. To de, this 
effectually, you muſt read them ſo as to be 
able to ſee their ſeveral beauties, and (yet. 
without being a-ſervile copyer-or. a plagiariſt) 


to en into your own ſtyle and compo- 


E 2 ſition 


bio B Bing of their") ii and ae 


. wrote is altogether a neceſſary thing.: And 
this is not to be done in a little time or with 


1 686 3 


eder bbs betty analyſes theſe great models 
lll) it is true, acquire leſs general and 
: faſhionable learning, but, which ſhould be the 


: itfb object) he will treaſure up à ſtock of 


found knowledge ;' and having inured himſelf 


to #habitcof reflexion; will always have it in 
His power to draw out and p ane 


ledge with rgſe and propriety.” 
Again: In order Fully to reap 'this PRO? 


tage we muſt render-theſe writers cafy and 


- agreeable to us, ſo as to be able to enter into 


the true ſpirit of their works: Here it is ſeen 
at once that to make oneſelf at leaſt a'fole- 


\wable maſter of the language in which 'they 


a little trouble: That, however, at is not 
inſurmountable, many a worthy character of 


dur own country and of our on times will 


both convince us and encourage us to the taſt. 
Now as to the means of attaining theſe 


points, let us look up in particular to the 


example of the claſſical writers of Anctent 
Tray. In the philofophical works of Cicero we 
chall find perhaps ne not a great deal more than 
| the 
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> 
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le dl be and pig ions vl. Arles 
Plat, of Axiſtaclea and ths, other Hh 
phers of Gresce, judigiguſiye ſelscted and · ap 
plied; aftæi his Sꝗ Way r The hes, iti has 
been ſaid, though ſhe culls . — 2 
vario rent fla 
honey ſq — br gre ro 't 
original and.peculian tg)1 in 
this reſpact wemay ſay. gf this great mary 5 
Homer, Hefiod, and ThREAVEHE were \ 
the luminaries whereby Virgil | ſteered his 
courſe. And upon comparing the men. 
taries of Julius Cuaſar with the Ann of. 
Xenophon, we all be. inelined, RY i Rr 
bable, to. give no leſs Praiſe te to the.; mit (ive. 
manner. of the Roman than to the orig 


work, of the acconplibed Sehojan of. no 
Theſe and every other ſobſequent writer gt. 
credit and, coreeftnels ease nh | 
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theme This indeed they ſtudied e imieetc 
but they did it with the Sni of U n; 
| bortowhig Lorne patticular graces; according 
to the nature of _ OI rr gr idiom 
of theif language.” {EG ance a 
FHbrurt 1 
che pattern he followed in Iambie Poetry, 
and delle you What uſe' he made of him; 
defending at — — e and. 
Proprivey ot ſuch Imi turen: NO 


Tet Ci SEARS | PTS U. Ws FI Ce try d 


r — 2 „ 
Ae, mn Pit ie mere, , 


4 — . — 


Gies mui mutars modes i} carmitit Wie ©" 

Ne l - "IRE AL go of n an 
"Habit What manner did they uch thee 4 
model! Not, we mey be fire,” through the 
mefſlum bf abridged or frenſuuref copies of 
them. It 1 true indeed that Cicero and 
others ulkd to / trandate: Greek Compoſitions 
in order to form a good fiyle z but they-never 
. dreamt" bf doing it with any further views, 
or f facilitating to others the acquiſition af 
the orginal langunge. This was the inven- 
tion of 8 more indolent period, when. * 


idr n 


kind 


| 
9 
N 
ö 
5 
} 
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more generally underſtood ghet. than 
they art at ph. The erugities 81 


| : W108: now! daily. peſiryed.. with 18 
owing to this decay of ſound Learpin 


2 ſpeedy and. manifeſt decay? Severgh..Þ87- 
Haps, co-operate: But the general and 12257 
uſe; that is; made of Tranflatinns,, is not. I 

think ta be conkdered. as ue of che Jay 


Neient. Rare \ t5iobox 9 vill. F tg fu | 


1 


kind chcxame, 629 G- e Fr IV 
rhei int llectual po- 1 bib yds 1d 
- Hawgyerdamigeable Far gti ng Me NH 
beeni as ſowα particular periods N. HUN 
in ſome partiaular, points of, xiew / 58, Ha 


the time\thop have beep hd upgn t⁰ne- 


oaſſaty afliſionts to young leannerg,, I. am ſuliy 
perſuaded. n my dn mn Ay ANF 
not only. retarded, the progrels 2 
dition, but have. greatly conkcibu Ward 
the engendering of that falſe, ſhowy, an 
mixt ſort of Literature which is now ſo 
much in faſhiom Indeed the ene id: the 
conſequence .of the other. {If we. caſt gur 
eyes but a hundred .years. back, we tha | 
ad that the dead languages were much 


8 
And what cauſe is tp ba, aſſigned, gar hie 
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dency of tranſlations; for he would never allow, it is ſaid, : 


—ůů —— 
vaniced in ſupport, of a cohtrary opinion 
rue = Butgtliey arr far - from being ſtrong 
o dqneluſive : amd moſtq of hum are oe fn 
thrown by this Hlagle ob ſervatiom, if pro poi 
1y,cxamined andiifollowed: theoiighe all it 
conſequenees : thTber way vf learning muſt 
bes dhe beſt and moſt ſecufe / which co 
neunen to the method of invafigation, hes 
cauſe · here there is room left for the riglit 
exerciſe of the intellectual Faculties; :andidt 
10 only by the right exerciſe +bf theſe, that 


the knowledgel of any Languazs, as welten 


of any, liberal Art or Sctence, ic e 1. 


though: perhaps fowh, be acqulir O 
proceed anꝶ othet way is to cdi £99 inſtend. 


e that darkneſs and inability gf, 


dye -exertign, with which, our underſtanding ; 
weve ly attended. N a Park Vi ns 
7. When, therefore, perſons: run over the 
wiliegs of the Ancients 3 ina word manch ne 


SQ 
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31 . Ty 2 l | 
The telebrated Dy. Buſh, than who 
Pad pre Spe 2r-Þ tar 8.8 ME 


of you mens ſeems d0 haye been... convinzed/6f Ne 


uſe of any thing beſides the bare original, fairly and « 
printed. | 3 9 
without 


2 AS £5 


any thing of the true elegance, and eee, 


t 1 
without underſtanding either Meir 
or the full ee e ene 
they put one im mind of thôſe per H 
of modern eme who chinte- to- Prererve 
health,Cand ger vigeur and actreity th TEA 
jungs and” muſeles by riding dut on eery 
occaſio in ſome vy vehicle of Ambdern 
luury and refinement It wat not Mu cb 
the Raman Youth: attained to any eminenee 
in their e Exerciſes, ot in the Field 
of i: Marg! iv} cl gag hay; oat 
17 hu artal-inhut hs tead, let thi em be 
read by way of: amuſement, and not with a. 
view of underftangitig an” ancien writer, 4 
of leatning his Hnguage. Ih thieſe wits 3 
they will ceftamiy prove defeckVe. Of che „ 
Et have tend” fnct T became "capable | q. 
of forming any judgement on things, thoſe = 
of XN o Half, done by Spelman, 
and of his Cyropedia, by Apply," ant N 3 
Vixen; by Manten and Pits; urs the nl 
ones Totnet with which ſeemed to preſerve 


and faphlicityof che original. The merit of 
dur famous tranſlatipn of the L and 


Odyſey,..is perhaps juſtly . out by Mr. 
Blactwell. 


oh The —— ond Meat theſe, . tombs 


band 
85 —— he: ſays; ur That: Rophihay 
A — 
better than any {Janguage-Jbut. his\ownl? 


| onto during deiſure : hours, winhin 
degres of pleaſure end improvement... 246, 
Des Fohnſon indeed obſerves, het 
Homun of Pepe, as woll as the An ACR D 
of | Cowlry, has admitted the decoratidH bf 
Tome modern graces, by which he's un- 
daoubtedly made more amiable! to comtion 
readers; and, perhaps, if they would he- 
neſty declare their on perceptions, to ſw 
the, greater part of thoſe-whom Courteſy and 
Ignorance are content to tile the Learned)" 
This obſervation is, perhaps, rather vag 
and dogmatical; However; there ſeems" th 
be much truth in it: But this is to be ttt 
buted to nothing with more juſtien tharl'tb 
that miſchievqus practice of encouraging tit 
uſe. of travſlations; which naturally tende to 
Sire the mind an-irdolent and careleſs, tur 
"and 2:<j#gfe: to the labour neoeſſary fer the 
_ - Attainment af the original language, AN 


; hey: th his E) *. Life m7 Wrikings of Holt no 4 
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EMI 
beſides, it-is\ tab generally ſuppoſed, h jt 
modern Eruditian hath: fyperfdded: and n 
n ancient Au- 
hors.” When ſuch a practice and (ugh, a. 
ſuppolition; prevail. or are even countenanged, 
where is the wonder that Pope ſhould, he 
more eagerly, ſought, after. than Homer,.. ar 


that Cowley ſhould be allowed. to haue tuned 
the Lyre, of, Love Fee: win. reel, em 
Anacremn j RU u b „ate 


1 a0m/parfugied, hawevers) that-he vie 
has naturally; what. may be formed into a 
correct taſtes; Will, witho a modenate æ RN]. 
ledge of | Greek; and of , ancient manns, I for 
the ane is ag .necaſſary as the; other), ;derivs. 
much greater . pleaſure ſtam teßding the 
file, energetic, language af Hemer than: 
what the ſinaot y afo ring Engliſh Lia is c. 
pable of affording even tg“ a came res- 
det; „ Ang, tbe, farming of, ſucth a tale 
SOR be utendel 0 in wa before * 


— 64 Ai a Je 01 7 6 er Je 
Ry with * uſual berg, and f ste, cies, ; 
That to r HOUND i x brass 4d l weng # Pes 


n thongbechs figures 


Se ſo, many, ends and threads, that 
T abe if he Wer i 0 Srl, Lhd "Ot is 
Dee ited . 0 hight ie of be e. 
2 


palate 


Han 


Palate is viciged: qt. the defooivtioleſotte! 
wurf inodeαuteratureci iP ard 


Thie tinnge TAN OH Ar e es. 
rener! And Ka *the W eme 


ſupfect, decauſt Ib ure Nax ff liberty: 
eicher tö ufe TranflatibnF'sr not: If you do; 
BY affured that it is not the! Way: ts reap” 
_ lid ' advantages;" you may perhaps real 
more; but you will / Ae: I oh the other 
hand, you reſolutely avoid them, there wilt 
be no wwaſon te repent; Aud, Turbiſned as 
you are with the Prinoiples of the en lan- 
and with no incon b 
Wordle, if you bt down with, a ind willing 
aud determined to wade through a few. diſſ 
eulticy, having your Scupalu or . Ainfworeftn 
and Pozzer's or Kennwert ANTI ISI 
your ſide, belleve me, neither Greek nor 
Roman Claſſic will have _ odſtaeles . 
throw in your way; but, ſoftening that 
| Harſh viſage which Cowardice* ur nr 
ſuppoſes them to wear, they will. ſoon) be- 
come "moſt agreeable compapiont..;;” And 
whilſt yon expand your. mind entfender it 
N for general inveſti, gation by ba ing its 
Nn ou will, A the. 


- ; 161. —— 


N 

dually acquire an accurate knowledge. uf 
thoſe two claſſical languages mbich;;;bave 
been the delight and admirarim of, ſucgeed- 
ing ages. Ha,, bone dA abast 
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— -Of urge in a reberie tliis morn- 
rates ing: —abſolately unfit for an 
. — requires the leaſt thought or 
attention will, however, try to cbmpD⁰ 
myſelf ſo as to give you an account of che 
manner in which I have been trifling theſe 
two days laſt paſt: And for doing this, your 
favourite Author will abundantly excuſe 
me: Nou en be writes th his 
beloved Virgil OH ATTIOS M1344} - zog, 

p Ager ſtulticam Wen roll 2139, 
Vue of defipere HOY. in Tot, dor Alidtw 


arne 19 10k . 


| | Our common friend, the. gay and {prightly 
Hilario, came to the" me about a week ago. 


On 


"3 


» 44 
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„„ OWF.F 
on Thur/Hoy laſt he and 1 Fallied- forth u 
pertridge-Hootzng,—a diverfion Which we 
ure both fond of. Having ranged the Beide 
for ſome hours, not without much port and 
ſacceſs, we found ourſelves" hard by che 
hbuſe of che good t Philexenus. Was you 
but acquainted with this worthy Gentleman, 
you would perhaps ſuſpect that our game 
did not ” caſually lead us this way. His 
greateſt happineſs is to adminiſter comfort 
and pleaſure 10 thoſe about Aim. To 4 
great ſtock of ſound and elegant Learning, 
he joins all che hoſpitable und benevolent 
qualities of honeſt Aalur one of the love- 
lieſt chatacters, in my mind, Tun Pot 
ever delineated ; and 4 en wien 
two lines: Wai . 


e os 
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05 3 « neighbouring Geiitleman, 
and the ſenſible Hortenfia, who had Juſt at 
rived with her only daughter, the amiable 

| Clara. Philoxenus was of the happieſt of 

men. Between walking, and a lively and 


| rational converſation, we paſſed the after- 
a Is ——_ jt. ., 
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noon in a manner the moſt agroeable : Hed 
the, wiſanthrope, Timon, been hege, his 
heart muſt have _—_ ſome of its a. 
tural emotions. 92063 24615 A 1h 47 
Soon after tea, „ Philander (faid Har- 
tenfia,) you have juſt ſeen what dilficyley 1 
have had to prevail on our hoſpitable neigh - 
bour to leave his houſe for but one day, 
and come to Celebrate Claras birth -day to- 
morrow: You; know. I don't mind ſuch 
things, —only I think it may give riſe to a 
yourſelf , have taught me, that it is our . 
greateſt wiſdom, to make our abode. on this 
earth as ſmooth and. eaſy as poſſible, . and 
that nothing; can do this like Philanthropy, 
and Innocence, and Cheerfulneſs : Now, Sir, 
having finiſhed my preface, (proceeded the, 
ſmiling) will you be ſo good as to carry 
this Curd, which I intended to have ſent 
from hence, to your mother and our young 
friend Catharina And, Gentlemen, if you 
would be pleaſed to attend them, I cordially 
give Jou the ſame. invitation.” . And. we 
moſt cordially accept it, . replied. Hileriey 
before I bad time to, / ring. nimbly 
from his cl air and making a profound bow 
to 


—— 2 * Meth v dag 
; — (cofitifiued he, i Mie "Hil 
Th ſt" inform you, Madam, 
in T have ſome little Neill in ätzen mm- 

477 have perhaps obſerves -ulegldy 
how ford I ain of ſpeaking of my oc d 
. ats however, be. that d it 
what I was chinkiag of is thi; 
That 1 fhould put my German Flute in 1 
e and Pbllun ir put in bis 4 pretty 
| little Ode on this happy *6ccafion ; for the 
friend” of mine male verſes, mann 
partrigdes with equal {kill and dexterity 
wall iet it to muſic; then this lady fall fog 
it, —this ſhall” play the Harpfchörd, iti 
the Guitar, — and I niyfelf will play the 
Flute — and thus, Madam, we '{hall "ſpend 
the day moſt gloriouſly : Ladies, what fay 
| you to the motion?” .“ A better moötien, 
(exciiimed 'Philoxenur} there cannöt be f 
It requires no amendment, and will be/ear- 
Tied without à divifon: — Cru, my rtl, 
thow muſt not object to it tis entirely in- 
nocent: — Go, Philander, and invoke yu 
Thalia —my Carriage ſhall be at yo 


N . e er hrragr: 
Dee ee Loh 


and e barren of every thing new: But here 


* ] 
fetch your mother and fiſter ; r 
friend may come nes a = 


See what an auk werd. 

pate brought me into. dp are 

tagged a couplet theſe eſe ten Nearter. an Em 
ployment. fit. for mere boys and girls—agd 
what could one fay on a ſubjeR ſo hagtnoyed, | 


4 


bad or 


one Was obliged to comply; for z, r for i was 2. | 
poſſible to, get off without being very rude. 
indeed, and ſpoiling, at the fame, time | a 


ſcheme which promiſed fo'm much ha 


amuſement. 0 ro Hg a rh 4 ie orgies” 
To be. brief:. 7e met at Her tenſa s: 


There Was a ſplendid, company; & . The 9 5 


day Ode was played with much parade and 8 


good humour: We dined: We drank tea: 


We ſang: We danced: In a word; we ce- | 


lebrated the Eighteenth of. October with as 
much jay and feſtivity as if e had been 
cele brating the Eighteenth January, which 
we always do, ix our bumble way, and always 
mean to do, as long as our amiable Nun fn 
remains. on this cartnꝛg 
Lam afraid you would acenſe me of ſome- 
thing which ſhould. not be in a, plaip, honeſt 
friend, was I not. to ſend you this illuſtrious 


| 1 


ab en cherefold katate it. neee 
deſpicable, vou may ebhfider it, it Pe” 
more Clu be- than WH 
eatily imdgi b het 
1 sd mint reid ef? of fs affvre 
it had ng Alte efeQ.: He diſp atched 
" Part in Jeſs" than 4 bete ee exogl, 
. in al ie ſaperficial, but agreeal 
| paponiplimcars ; nd, his abilities In, the 
__ muſical way are niſhing, I was not g 
to ſend d it you as he, fer it, « nd, 
is, you "muſt read it with more than 
| " ufital candpur. —The metre of. pentive ou 
mond's loye-lorn la 's was ef nl Of fp 
fre of Hills, ie OO 
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Hap I but Prior's ii to blow the reell: 
With warbling firains I'd ber in this morn; 
1d celebrate with notes of matchleſi nett . 
The Day, when Clara, lovelie 7 Maid, was hen 


ca ILSS , 
: 


122 


11 


| & [ 
1 N 86 I, od lies I 

The aver . with true poetic fre! dgoig 
Unfit fat fong, uit far Gomelieh A 08 
Yet Cibber- ile, I ſeize th unwilling re 
Ti "706 fair Clara g. bappy Werk. 1 

"1 463 d een %% 
For 1 much BRAUN V with ed Gas 
Mate Hen ny thought! in meaſure fridbt6 10 fl w 
T Bat well proportim'd Shape that ba- nly Mind, 
r 


* * 
e e eee Nen THIRSTY 


id 6 goebel Hag ing; 
The thine! s Fare —— loſe » us now 


Ih 24; 14 373 PI 
th e e e a , 


1 10 42941 
Tho! SUMMER" $ Rasz-anD- ILY Scenes _ or, 


And all ua Ee Coot.vrss . the * | 


kk. 481 
"art! 1 uy V. „ 


und Aurun too, in fldle of N ya 
Sides SMA n with ſnivoth; majeftic A | 
Adieu, blythe' SEA$0Ns, unbeiwail'ds ad 1 
nnn you charits e in Cl ara's face | 


4.6 34412 44 and 155 | 
dnd, Wii . a tram — 
All hail, in mantle clad of watcher Ges“ n 

Lo! all thy arrows "Jart a at thoſe in vain, 8 
Mko ve ſeen but Clara's BLusn, and Clara s Exzs. 


f 


—* — the ſtudy of the Claſſies 
de o les w. meliorate the heart, then 
tg ortet the judgement: and form a good 


| r all others moſt the effect of art 


8 encouragement to the reading of them. 


ſoon ſec it yourſelf: However, — be 


* OOY 


EF? 


entem on 3 1 e 269 iM —n 


bi ＋ 1 . * 19 © ea 
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-bs i Grin 5051 80 T0 1009 of 
ÞX-gives ind pid 10 fd — | 
ehen un ed beauties in the le- 
ments. of Rust. Von begin allo, you f. 


taſte Theſo are the great ends of ſtudying 
them; and the conſideration of 


becoming 
en arquainted with thoſe. fine languages 
in; which they rote (eſpecially the Greek; 


and philoſophy) ought to be an additional 


vo? There is ſcuce need of appriſing you of 


no harm in endeavouring to confirm. the 
notion in you: With this view, (therefore, 
Iwill try to recollect the little that I hate 
read or obſerved. reſpecting the nature af ;the 
| Greek. Tongue, and ſhall probably thtow ont 
a fe 11 . with W to the ſtudy 


Sils | 4s. KI. 110 on offy 20 


hg TY 
* 


7 Ke 
L 85 
of it —Miſtake me not — 1 by ia 


5 Sons e 12 


to point vat even any er che mumberleſt . 
vantages "which ariſe Fro being 
acquainted" with 4t Theſe ting TlH ve 
abler" bande — T hate contributed — 
leaſt; towards making you'read iI dN b 
able, at ſome futurt period; - 16% undes 
ſuch an Inquiry oινα f his fal eo 
fder ao unpleaſant- oireumſtance i my xt 
— and this is my only dlũs. [72 1 
Language, then in general; is the mec 
dium whereby we communicateithe peteep-. 
tions of our minds to dach other withograateſt| 
ſpeed and accuracy 'Like- every thing elſe 
belonging to man, it is in its nature, 
able and imperfe#; The ſoveral media for 
this communibation hat of courſe their pe. 
culiar excellencies and defects: But: none. 
have been more unfverſalhy and more jaftly 
admired than the languages of the ancient 
Greekt and Rimans : It has been ſaid indeed 
that \tbeſe are the any ones which have in 
themſelves any real dignity, and rytùm und 
burmomy : Cortainly they of all others pre- 
ſerve. Ba, Na . een. | 


if % 
their words and. yllahles, and. ar enpable « 
Cure of the: fineſt muſica}, periods, : 

2 But it bs. Allowed, on gl hands, 'that the! 
Latin in, in every refd#t far. inferior. io the 
aum lang ages ot ul dhe langyages aver) 
knowpy; it ia, perhepr fin the Greek. ondy that 
Vs figd ch hf and, maſt; ri Alphabet c 
het vg Gert (with; proper. (names for he ve 
thing-ithout being Fompelled ta che unge- 
cſſaryl at of metaphorical, e praſſtan 
n Ka iss derivatives,: and. lit 45 probe: 
ble, all its robts anf primitive wards, de- 
thi go foreign, ſours, but all, gan- 
tained. quithyn iff a:: For theſe with. nums, 
hecleGs. oubec revſonts: the Greet Ladgdage: 
is do ;bgconfiderediiat the. fulleſt and moſſ 
complete of any that we are acquainteck 
with ail Sn it with uny other mb, 
und hdl truth of this will JI 
„ b u ieee tt 
II. indeed, any homies, or Gi 
: ere "have ever arrived at anything, 
| like perfection, may we nat in that light 
confider the: lauguage of ancient Grete f: 
Caſting dur eye over the extenſive plain uf 
Eitetature, whatever meets us in the way 
appears; When deſeribed in this admirable. 
' language, in compariſon to any other, with 


» oO iperiur 


E J 
— greaihon. ol (7/85 > 
af the. biloſophen,: the Poets the, wo 

the Qrator, — ny 705 
fiologilt —in 4 pad, in; every {pecieg'; of 
Learning, it is no. let, aſtoniſning then our. 
riout to obſerve with, what . Wanflerful Pr, 
ableneſa: it , moulds itſelf, and with * what | 
accuroq it gonyeys their ral ſentiments. 
By, this facilim iadeed, with, which: they 
joined together and compounded. their. words, 
they give,in a Gage Jontengee. olten in. . ugh 
rd full and; devpty deſcriptioa inſomuch 
that, it has b doubted whether:the 
ming, of, the gender. js moſt affefted. by:the 
 imprefſjon f Ihe thing painted. 46. it, r 

his can: charmed with the yihm and Har- 
mony of the language, and the gable,copi- 
ouſneſs,. of its ound. Apd thus i ERC 
Gz ng. Tongue, unlpne, Mh rf 
underſtood; it, ohſerves) ram itt Propriety 
gud Uninerſalitys made: fir all that it RH A 
and all that i, BEAVTIED Ls i verx. ul 
ard under every fm. A uritinge · e 

ntfs ingenium, Gx AuG det urr rotundo 
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(WW) 
_ - et Hip it was for the Grease who: had 
___ amunally u fing genius forthe Arts and 805 
ens} [thatcat- the ſume time they were furs 
giſhedwitb n language copious-and cunts 06% 
Fablt of cu wariety of -compoftion, and full 
et and wajehys ſo ante berable-t0: ops 
preſs, thernirlvrs in a ſtyle ſomewhat u 
of their (inward feelings,” and obſervations 

ä Did it not contain in itſelf ſomething thus 
Eruliurqy excellent and noble, it would have 
been hardy worth one's while, perhapa, bo 
beſtow moch time and labour on the 16% 
"quifition'of.s dead languue; and, except th 
Farticula wales, wo mould be the left . 
_ exciſable. forgetting at the knowledge it 
might codtein through a hi 
| <p ad: flnilay 5 ut, TAI N 
The ſobeteſt Judges ure ef opinion that It 
is ſexrbe pöfüble to diftover from what Lan- 
guage the Greet derives its origin: Shotld 
it de ſaid that it originally ſprang from thi 
Hebrew:or from ſome other Oriental Dialeck, 
yet all muſt allow that it retains not à title 
of the genius and idiom of ſuch « Dialect; 
bat is to be conſidered as 4 language, in 
every reſpect, totally diſtinꝭ Indeed one o 
ys correcteſt and moſt elegant Scholats-of 

Ve our 


1 % 
quite cf itt en growth 2 œthat it ſoecms to 
acknowledge no parent ſtoek, nora reſemble 
any model more ancient. chan i tief; iht it 
ſeems} in ſhortʒ 4 the eben uſed to 
fay” atrogamly of themſelven to be purely | 
«riyfwy.” Hut tha ſuperior excellened of it 
is to bo attributed to the entraoadinary dili- 
genee: and ingenuity of thoſe vuhao formed 
it: For the Grectans, naturally-wrmofb witty 
people, of a fine car, and living under a free 
government, :cultivited and: reſined the mo- 
ther- tongue, whatever it was: whether they 
carried the firſt! principles of it into Grerre, 
or was by them ' derived: from ſome heigh- 
bouring DialeRt cultivated, I:fay;-and' re- 
fined it in ſound as: well 96+ in expreſſion: 
hilſt the reſt of mankind were ſatiafied 
with, little more than being barely able to 
make themſelvos mntellogible to each other. 
Vet, nevertheleſs,” a long time muſt have 
elapſed before 2 Language! ſo copious and 
wonderfully. excellent artived at its perfect 
ſtate : But there are not many: materials 
whereby to trace ite continual and pro- 
greſſivo improvement: Indeed the Idschir- 
710 S A is, I belieze, conſidered as the 


rr 


' Yolved in a good: dealiiofs obſcurity /hefors 
the! time: of «Homer gland in hin wiitivgndt 
petfecion. He indeed ſiuech the Randagdiaf 

kala Dialect formed themielpes after hin 
fied by reaſon of their wars ana commapreg; 


che uncorcupt ſtyle of the old Authors, bd 


t e 1 


1h Book! oß the kinds and nis there . 
ore to look for it in ita; rrdgh; i: and- :moſt 
event. form. 80 that w dhall fd it in 


yet: au theſe wars, until ile time ef Ale. 
andir, were chiefly among one another, the 
general complexion of the OO 
tinued one and the ſame. 17 86 then it 

not loſe much of its purity;- even at —— 
ing language, for about the ſpade of à thou 
A Wat And thoſe'who wore; Simitiving 


it with'almoſt all its eleganee und eHuſteneld 


for above twice that period; I mean 7 till 


after Mahon II. took Conftantinepls : 
cept, however; among tis Tearhed ' G 


that were in this city, it had begun (46 


juſt hinted) to degenerate a long time b- 
fore; for we are told that, as parly ue the 
a of Domitian, even more than- Thirteen 
* Centuries 


3 
. 


over-ran the; od Cre Tzanguage : infamuchy; 


fd. Sond ot I-AA ß 


Fox J 


Cturiy before che taking of Conſtanyimeples 
it ceaſed; ta, be ſpken-with 41s une ace 
and pronuneiatiog. : As. fan indeed as the 
Raman Government was eftahliſhed in Gree) 
this degenfracy immediately, 0k Place For 
the Latin names of pffices, terms of Law, , 


that we hay. PiGipneries of Sunborauſ wi 
it as vol umindus ag thoſe Df ithe ixus once, 


But laying i8fide- enguuins of this nature, 
let us confiden which. is th, mgſt probable, 
way of getting at the knowledge ef it with. 
wenne eee Nia bent. 

As no advantages are to he derived. from. 
an. Uxiuenſityu Education without a grammar 


tical knowledge of : the learned languages, 


you muſt, have been alraad y tolerably, well 
grounded in the fundamental principles of 
the, Greet and Lalins Ang vet what, you, 


karat in Schgel. as legtnt as it werg by 


rote, being then ſcarce able to ſee its Gul | 
meaning, ot Fendenty, or application. . I wopld . 
not therefore. think it below my; notice to 

read the Grammar (and | that the 8 2 oft 
I could get) 0. ner again with as much Care as 


* See Dr. 
Diſſertation which Ev; with 
ung be read by every Cree i h. 


Dr 5. 0%½ . 
WEE Ting, and 


poſlble, 


t * 
ate cequatifting lk Horoug ii 
Ld e "of "the ſevetal rente, a 
Eddjugations 'of the Verbs,” and wi 

9 the erbs, a 
| — Unleſs öne ſets out in this me une, 
real improvement, as it is to underſtand 15 
Jubiimer parts of Geometry without being 1 w 
would it not de adviſcable to lay by one h 
hour everyday for putting in practice f 
on the plan of Clarke's Introduction to 
Though it was principally calculated MF: 
 faref, and, upon the whole, the dg way 
to get a perfect knowledge of the 
rere oled 10 l., & . eee 
adopt it. IN 21 e 
ther with the ſecondary and metaphorical mean. 
. "An eehese Philoſophical « actoubt of de Tease is 2 
trage, Vol. II. | 10 
> Kube: de wu Verki Medii may be of fervice, — 


end ok the okay with th he 5 
edhing and property. r We hd 
it 16bere as «bſolutely 5 to make 40 
A acquainted wich che Elements of Euclid.” kn 
method lately pointed out for learning Gree 
Latin?” 
boys in School, yet, as it; is certainly th 
there is no need, in caſe you have not been 
In being able to We oh ITY a 
met with n Ln Henboddy's Ongin' . "of 4b 
3 52 2 


. 


7 
a 
J 
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ing of the Prepufitions * lies, * is generally 
bee the great difficulty of the ,Greek 
Tongye. - With the hopes, of removing this 
difficulty, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, I will ſend 
you an Eſay written on this ſubje&, which; as 
there were but few:Copies of it at firſt printed, 
is now become. very ſearce It is, I think, 
well worth your peruſal. As we evidently 
ſee throughout the language a very ſtriking 
analogy, the method which this Eſſay points 
out will, perhaps, affiſt you in inveſtigating . 
and aſcertaining the preciſe fignification of 
the other parts of ſpeech as well as the Pre- 
poſitions. No ſmall advantage would be de- 
rived, were you to GH juſt by wey of 


amuſing yourſelf, to practice what the 
ingenious Author di not 2 8 5 to actompliſk, 


'« My Lord Monbodth, n 
u his mother - tongue, ſeems to confeſs as much. There is ſome- 
thing begun, ſays he, upon this ſubjeR, (he means the Eſſay 
afixed to this Letter) by an Author very eminent for his know- 
ledge of the language ; but which I regret is not finiſhed; . 


uſe of the Prepoſitions in compoſition gives a particular beau ary 


poſition with their Verb, by which they 
the aQtion of the Verb, that it is really a 
Thus Homer, 8 ing 
* e. on] 
laſtly, its retaing forward. See the” Or. and br, of Lan- 
es WSN 11 i 

4 INGO * 4 "IF en Noe 
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Writers babe in this reſpe@ iniitated' Homly, 


dual pregreſi of the different Dialects conſiſts 


tu 2 


» — uuppoted tn the' Foro bb 
are un worthiy of attention: 80 far otherwiftz 


| beer ag we Proper uſe lx 


vot poſſible to ſee all the beauties of the 
Gretk Compoſition: Ma. ord ©  dbferves, 


that they are to Heraineter Verlei what fl 
| ſtones are io u- plect of Maſbngy, > TH: it 


band to fill up the breaks and ire Peet, and 
coined thoſe of a larger fte 9h G 6416 
give a ſmooth comuctneſt to the whole? 1 Bot 
they ate by no means 'condemned, to this 
enplrtive duty: They contribute greatly t6 | 


the clearneſi of a Poets meuniie; cas ward 


to the length of his Vhs The beſt Proſt. 


and vr muſt confeſs that they have 4 
ſhare itr the conmexion and penſpleuich, which 


4 is remarkable in thoſe early productions. 


Devarius and Hoogeveen haye wrirtem vt 
the Greek Particles, and with great knows 
ledge of their ſudſeck.— Peru on the Idt 
oms,. and Mattaire ow the Dialects contain 
much information as, to theſe points. l 


tracing out the changes, variations, and gr 


no 9 part of the ſtudy of GMs 


„ | * In his Eſay on Homer. 
88 | Although 


ce 


W 


* „ 
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45 8 1 
Although it be-difficule n Grade 


period and ꝶmenger of fuch-variatians' taking 


place, and all the niceties attending them) 
yet with cane in teading, "beſides an accurate 
knowledge of che churicteriſtical dittinctiont 
of each Pialect; yo may form à gener 
notion of the time and plate they weyje in 
uſe, and alſo of the cauſes* which | give 
them” birelic ff £04 4 %% 2112.95 42 
And with regard -to- the Quantity of the 
words, @ thing by no means to be negle&ed, 
Morrell's learned Tyz&Aunts i, E believe, 
the only practical book upon the ſubject. 
Hepbæſtian is too difficult. for a. beginner, and 
Terentianus Maurus too tedious and obſcure. 
Theſe, and all other books of the like 


kind, are uſeful for referring to occafionally, 


and they may ſerve to give you ſome little 


+ Had the Quantity fs ables been pointed ut by foe par- 
ticular marks, as for example, in the Gradus ad Parnaſſum, this 
book would have been more generally uſeful ; for in order to reg 
any advantage from it, as it is, one ſhould be acquainted with - 
the different metres of the Greek Poetry, which for the moſt 
part is the acquiſition of thoſe only who have made conſiderable 
proficiency"in the language, and not always of thoſe. Since 
writing the above, I happened to meet with a ſenſible little 
Pamphlet by Mr. Seale, of Chrift College, Cambridge; entitled, 
4n Analyſes of the Greek Metres — which, I truſt, will remove 
the objections aſually made to thaſe who have written on this 


ſubje&. * 
| aſſiſtance 


\ 


| affiſtanc towards making you Greek Scht : 
"i But you muſt not forget that che: wha 
upon your qu 

in caſe o Pfo- 

= exert 1 I bave no doubt in the 
world but the ſtudy of the Greet will ſoon 


5 5 n Pucertgining an it: ig 
and philoſophicel... . Ws 3 49 ©; 18 Ss 1; BY 
Such. e are the obſervations 5 Rar 
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eos me mate uneaßneſt than the manner in 
which I found the Prepoſitions explained: 
even by. thoſe ho are very deſervedly cele- 
brated. as the beſt Great Scholate af their 
times» ſuch as Budæus in his Commentaries : 
H. Stephens in his Theſaurus ; the Gentle 
men of Port-Royah., i in their Grammar and 
Vigerus, in his Idioms ; who, is, in this part. 
the maſt copious of them all. Their man- 
ner, univerſally, is this. In the courſe of 
their vaſt reading. they remarked. the ſeveral 
Latin Prepoſitions by which one and the 
ſame Greek Prepoſition might be neatly tranſ- 
lated, at different times z and, in their books 
It was written by | Janiey' Moor, LL. D. Profeſſor of Greet 
in the Univerfuy of Glaſgow i and, read, as an IncroduBory Eſſays 
to a literatꝝ Society i in 13 Hherr weekly 134 ory! 


the College. N n \ 
\ G on 


„ 3 
ors) the; Pribcipies ef the. Greek. Languags, 
hey. made W H. all these, 
which they took, to he ſomany ſeveral f. 
| WkcaHiong of each (Greet! Brepolitipa ane 

e 
elves, as 4. full e on at this part 
the language; without pointing out any one, 
a0 the natural, primary, and radical ſfignifi- 
cation af the Frepoßtion ; or attempfing 10 
tho; aby gannexion,.or analogy, between 
the ſevetal numerous acceptations which the 
affix to almoſt every one of the Greet Prepofis 
tions, even when governing the very ſame | 
caſe + Nay more, they have not drupled 66 
aſſign to the ſame Prepofition, while gavern- 
ing tho ſame caſe, fignifications,' ſametimes 
entirely diſparate, ſometimes very nearly och. 
tradictory to cach- other, ſometimes altoge - 
ther ſo without apprehending any. imputa» 
tion from thence to the Greek Language 
as caprieious and barbarbus, in that part of 
itz though in my opinion it would be ſo, in 
the higheſt degree, were that really the caſe. 
Thus they tell us that weps ſometirnes ſig- 
nifies contrary io x ad waps, rw Ounin, rf] ͤ 
to nature : ſometimes that it ſigniſies c- 
e — ohm, ca. 
Men, 


11 
en, compared with - ele other aninal, f 
—— ſays Socrates ĩn Xenopbon z two 
ſignifications quite diſparato. In truth the 
Prepoftion. ſignifles neither one nor the 
other, but really anſwers al ways * 0 
our Engliſh Prepoſition by, or near. 

So they ſay that Ir ſometinges Ade 
over, and ſometimes under; thus EN KN 
lu , Sul Claudio Caſare : ous d Em 
amen, Deus Supra omner. Theſe two ſigni · 


ications again are contradictury, the one to 
the other. The word, however, ſigniſies 


neither ver, not under; but always ht 


exactly: whereas, - under is always ex preſſed 
by , and- over by w. In fine, which 


all of them, that , ſometimes ſigniſies i, 
and, vice verſa, n, ſometimes ſignißes ws 
Jordan: — aries i ᷣ Ev ry ee: He 
ſent foldiers To Sicily: — That 4s; that the 
Greet Language is ſo rude, : that it conſiders 
motion t A place, and reſt in that place, as 
one and the ſame idea; and expreſſes both by 

In making theſe remarks, I do not mean, 
in the lea degree, to diſparage the pains 
| e and 


—_ — 


dhe Republic of Letters. Far from that] 


| try. of che former Scholars ſaves him the 


0e 
and labours of theſe very learned and co ma- 
neati ve men, to whom the world is indebted 
forithe reſtoration of the Greet Language 40 


- Hhold+their works in the higheſt eſteem, as fo 
many Treaſures of their Kind. And apy 
one, ho attempts ta make any further i im. 
provements for facilitating the knowle 
| Greek, vill find theſe works to be ſo. many 
large ample ſtore-houſes, copiouſly filled 
with almoſt all the materials he will haye 
- pccaſion. to uſe; and cannot but be er. 
tremely thankful, that the unwearied induſ- 


tedious and toilſome labour of digging again 
for the /ame materials, in the original mines. 
Theſe men began with what is -undoubtedly 
the firſt; grand, and moſt neceſſary ſtep. to- | 
wards the recovery of the knowledge of an 
* ancient language ; I'mean their copious and 
ample enumerations 'of the ſeveral. different 

acceptations of the fame word. The only 
| matter of regret is, that they reſted. there; 
without exerting themſelves - to trace ont, 
and explain the connexions, if there. were 
any. between ſuch different acceptations ; 
and point out the tranſitions, by which. the 


U 

word paſſed from one ſignifleation to andt het: 
For 4 Language, in which there dare / veally 
no ſuch connexiohs nor trarifitione; .]. 
which, to one and the ſame word; ther ute 
arbitrarily affixed, à number of oppoſitꝭ or 
even of different Hignifiestions/! deſerves" in 
my opinion to be actounted 2 language al 
pricious and barbarois; to the higheſt' del 
gree; and the inventbrs of It, 4 rate uf 
mortals extremely _ and of 4 very Tow. 
degres'of rationality. Fn HS one und 

But the world has not his opinion of the 
Greeks, and their language. Far the cbn“ 
trary! They are allowed to have been à moſt 

ingenious” people; and to have cultivated 
and refined their language to the utmoſt; 
even ſo füt, as to furniſh; with eaſe,” ele- 
gance, and perfect preciſion, the fulleſt range 
and compaſs of expreſſion, for the moſt ab- 
ſtract adeas of the moſt ſubtile Metaphyſics. 
It was alſo known, that, (whatever might be 
the caſe with the Prepoſitions) in the other 
parts of the languagb at leaſt, there is every 
where to be met with the moſt elegant, eaſy, 
| natural connexion, and tranfitions* ffbm one 


XI 


acceptation of the word to another} ſo that 
| one peteeives, with eaſe and pleaſure, bow 
1 the 


L 268: ] 

the fxcondaty: one took its riſe from aha pal 
mary This might have afforded a | pres 
ſumption, that the Hnepeſitiomt were not fins | 
gular in this reſpec : though the connexion 
of their different acceptationt was not, at 
firſt” ſight, ſo apparent as in ſome part gf | 
the Language; and the great ohſtruction 
they. occaſioned to the compaſſing a, ready 
knowledge of the Language would ſem. 
make the experiment of tracing out 
connexions well worth trying- I reſolvg 
do attempt it at leaſts and that, with the 

application 3 3 


ſucgeſala at 6ſt; ray perfectly peoſugded, 
that, in a Language ſo exquiſitely. fine in 
other reſpeRs, the fault would not lie in the 
Language itſelf, as utterly deſtitute of all 
* analogy. in this part of it but Wee 
tainly Jie in my bn want of fill. to 
vat that analogy; which perhaps might men 
Ia, moreover, excited to male inch 
an inquiry; as I found that I couid never 
each this part of the Language, with any 
ſort of: pleaſure to myſeli, nor with any 
hopes of conveying any eaſy, or. ſatisfactory . 
m it 40 1 ſcholars by Roy 
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the method of the -Commentater>ubiones 


unten is kee arte chan 


erpreſlion ew #71 z to tell the ſcholaryy\as 


a ſufficicat explication, that the: Prepoſition 


en governs three ſeyeral caſes, and: has mũny 
varidus ſignifications with each caſes part 
exlarly, with the /dative"it oftimes correr- 
porids to the Latin Prepaſition Pxyzs; in th; 
power: of 3 as here, va n e the” tbhingi ft 
in powtr. By and by, the very fame words 
may occur: again in an Hiſtorian, when one 


muſt be content to ſay, that, at other times 


en with the dative correſponds oſten with 
the Lavin Prepoſ tion Poux, bebind ; as here, 
re eri he. means the parts (of the ry)! 4. 
bind ne ebe Sartaliamt in my rear. 


agreeable, and en che teacher, 
and to the ſcholar. MAHON. 30S Nas #140 
_ Wiſhing then. of al aaron th, 
under the neceſſity of Hazing recourie to 
fuch an unpromiſing method, I -ſeb about 
this inquiry wich "'; the cartieſineſs I was 
capable of; and. 48 1 had, in general, 6 
doc that, in 12 kangusges, each 
84 word 


Such a way of enplaining auy pert 1904 
language appears to me to be equally diſ- 


3 


— 5 — * —_ 
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thi cafe in the Grelt Prepoltionsc Wink 


puteſt Authors, when öcchrfing in therm 
© Gy, Be 


ral, primity, radical fg, 


| Btion, not ache me : fatisfadtioh Anld Et. 
couragement to Proceed. * though far ffom 


(! wy } 


WOW bad, örigiually, fome öh Adee 
ra Hgnifcation; from Which rte other 


Cr gradually took cher riſe; by 
por, and other natütal unnegibef 

fy fem e. modes of Buran tine 
ütfe, commerce, Wär, laws ig bwin 
ment, Kt.: I reſolved to tryi fifſt f ll 
whether” this, perhaps, might not even tbe 


this view, 1 ſtudied them carefully im the 


c and natural: expteſftone, Ey 
alu I mean free, both from metä phon 
and fem an) artificial turn of ex preſßon 
and alſo free from any abbreviarion,*or-vrords 


left to be utillerſtooit: By purſulgg - chis vag. 


thod, I fancied that T had, at length, dl. 
Tdocder det bot to each 'Prepeſition one ffutu- 
nification j and WH 
could, almoſt aT waz „be expreſſed' I aye 
Ex as, word; and, at the fume time, Wut 1 
could erceive the natural texfon, amd Fohn+ 
f lation, 'why the Tame Pref — govefted 
more Chies than one. — nα 


Having g zone 'thus far im 0 Prepsi 


being 


I 9s, J 
being fully added bat [jw fight; L todk 
4 careful reriem gf (them; all;j;comparing. 
theſe radical 6gnifications, together;,, From 
which, ſurvey. of. the whole, compared; alſo 
L dis, plainly perceiye the trug uſe and de- 
ſign, in the Greek Language, of that part of 
ſpeech called ER BrosTIod, viz. that the 
three chief ircumſtances of relation, or 
connexion, in human life are expreſſed by 
the flexions of Nouns in the three oblique 
Caſes 5 aud, that. all other circumſtances, of 
relatiqn; or connexion, are expteſſed by the 
Prepoſitions. By the TREE chi, circum- 
ſtances of relation, or connexion, in human 
life, I mean Possxssiox, INTERCHANGE, 
and Ac rio. Haſſelſion, or the relation be- 
tween the Paſſeaſſer and that which be Pofeſſes, 
by the; Gegitive. Cuſe : Interchange, or, mu- 
4ual cummunicatian, whether. of worde or 
things, by the Datiue Caſe: Action, or, the 
relation between the Agent and what he alls 
apon, by the Agcuſative. Caſe. All other re- 
lations were, I thought, in Greet expreſſed 
by the Prepoſitions. Theſe other relations, 
all, refer to Reſ or Motion Place or Time; 
and are what ty $choolmen. would call the 
| Accidentia 


1 


Hecidentia' Morkr of QU Laa rt Tempuril 
Aecording to the mutual connexibm betweeh 
che ideas of Place and Time; all Prepoſitions 
expreſs place and time equally, "though, "pit. 
haps, Place was the primary idea,” or: figntf. 
_cation'in all of them. With teſpect ü 
Morin and Ref ſome Prepoßitlons exptth 
only the one of . theſe ; and theh they goveth 
only one Caſe. Others expreſs 0/5 , a. 
then they govern r Caſes 5" one," hh 
_ they expreſs Motion; the other, when tht 
the ſignification of the Greet "Prepoſitions, 
always mean progreſſive mation ;- or, in Cot. 
mon language, motion towards." When 
Greek Prepoſition expreſſes only motion, the 
ane Caſe it governs is Atways"the Heh. 
fative; or Cale of the I 
very proper and natural Analogy in Lats 
guage; as all external a&ion implies ue 
toward. that we act upon. If my Hand 
firike the table, it muſt move towards the 
table. When a Prepoſition expreſſeg only 
reſt, or fituation, the one Caſe which it g- 
verns is Neves the Accaſative ; bot always 
one of the other to obligue Caſes,” the 
Genitive, or Darius. When the fate Pre- 


poſition 
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politions expreſſes Bork wotian and reſt, tf | 
governs; T'wo, .Qafcs ; when motion, | always 
the Accuſetivey, as before; when reſt ori ſitu- 
ation, always : exe. of the. ethers ao; not qin/ 
lercbangeably, hut invariably z. the Our ot 
Orxzx of the two. Thus the Greek, «ms 
which an{wess, exactly. to the #ng4 Prepo- 
We ſay equally, „ The Ball is FALLING 
Urox the ground, or, is LyinG Uron- the 
ground; In Greek, d he we n Tun 
ru 4- and, ee d 45 THE IHS : the 
difference of Caſe governed, expreſſing. diſ- 
tinctly the difference of acceptation meant; | 
even ſuppoſe the. Verbs were not expreſſed. 
For, m .] 4, by itſelf, would ſhow that 
motion upon, that is, progreſſive motion point 
ing upon, was meant; and, en ns vue, "ref 
upon, or, ſituation upon; but not interchange- 
ably, vn N if only reſt, or ſituation, was 
meant to be-expreſied, and nothing further. 
For when, beſides the ro Caſes appropri- 
ated. to expreſs motion or reft in. general, a 
Greek. Prepaſition | governs a rbird Caſe, it 
chen expreſſes fame one particular and re- 
markable mode of the general fignification. 
Thus en with the * Caſe, the Dative, 
a — oi 


t 8 } 


expreſſes eſe 'uþtn 7 kithet in (plac, BHI 

nt; that is, H&t-bebint," f ner 
por example; en le, when meant of PA 
fpitifics next-bebind me hen meant of , 
Hextinfter md. 80 rno, anſwering preciſely 
to out Engliſh Prepbſition UN DR, with the 
Acruſariur expreſſos mori * under ;' that ig 
unis tning under, or coming unter ; with 
Bull it running. under tbe tall? N \eQputh 
: x07 r E om ur -. Ball: #54 nf 
ander the table, ia as games. © 100 likewiſe 
governs the Dative; and-then.-it:\exprefits 
ſuch particular modes of Ux DER, as We 
would expreſs by: ſaying, protected Duden 
ſubject Under, directed Under: as ra math 
Under the protection of the temple: v9,50 
Baons, ſubject Under the king: be q 
Under the direction of the Ly re.. 
To give one inſtance more Aᷓ and; IPO 
both ſignify To ; but with, this. differencss 
Fes fignifies motion to, and that only 3 there- 
ſore governs only the Accuſative: : Tigers, "0p 
M Neves: * nn men 7% but 


e ee 
| ieee ee eee Ae 
Ggnify motion to, and that not ſeldom ; Ne allo; ſarpat 19,0} 
ſerve its ſignification with the Genitive. There are ſome other 
: aſſertions 


. "Www TT w—_ TT” 
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1 99 7 
expreſſes; apy other kind of RX ATI £03 
being of the moſt, general and | extenſive 
meaning of all the; Greek Prepoſitions ; and 
anſwering to the Englj expreſſions, relating 
to; with relation. to: with reſbect ta and it 
governs the Accuſative, in this its, principal 
and primary ſigniſ cation: but it governs 
alſo the Dat ive; and then it ſigniſies theſe 
particular relations to which we expreſe in 
Exgliſb by the words cle to, or Ar, or, by 
the words united to, joined to, added to. 
Theſe particular, or ſecondary figniſos- 
tions I have only mentioned, at preſent, ſo 
far as they make the Prepoſition govern: a 
different Caſe. The various other fignifica- 
tions of | that kind will properly come ia 
under mes ame "We head pa Wed To 
return. ; 1 17 e 
When 1 had, "after a / bh deat of 224 
got thus far in my ſearch into the proper, 
origi nt and uſe of rh in 


ti 
aſſertions in this 1 "which aro ner Weill rey. but I 
leave you to find them out; ſo that you ſhould read it with care 
and attention — Theſe we are to attribute to the learned Au- 
thor's dying before he had time to execute his plan, or carefully 
reviſe the little he had done. — I recommend it to you chiefly, 
. pint. wh SA Wy ir 4 = 
W 38. r (UWP 


and Reſt; Situation, Pyfition, and Figure; 


C . 
the | Greek Language, and began to indulp 


myſelſ in the fancy that I was:not miſtaken, 


having conſulted only the very beſt wxitert 


vis; Plato, Tenopbon, and Demoſthenes 3:/ yet 
L wanted ſtill, if poſſible, to put myſelf out 


of all ſeruple, or, doubt; whether, in theſe 


fignifications, which I had affixed: to each 
Greek Prepoſition, as its proper, natural, and 
primary meaning, I might not hate ſomes 


times been deecived, by metaphor, artificial 


turn of expreſſion, or figure of ſpeech, which 


had eſcaped my. obſervation. To make fure 
of this, I reflected, at length, that if they 
teally did fignify as I had, conjectured, l 

ſhould find them fo ſignifying, and in, fuch 


conſtruction, and that petpetually and inva- 

riably, clear of all metaphor, or figure 3 in 
thoſe writings, where the whole ſuhject was 
entirely relating to Time and Plare ; Moria 


that is, in Books of Mechanicks and Geo- 
metry. With this view I immediately turn» 


ed over Ariſtotle's Mechanicks, and Euclid's 
Elements. There I had. the. pleaſure to find 
my conjectures completely verified, to the 
utmoſt of my expectation. My, ſatisfaction 


was the grout, as my an to conquer 
ml 
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this, the moſt difficult, and moſt n 


ſome part of che Oe my no had _—___ 
1 great.” | 2 Yn 
Heng ae os * as een 
mary and natural fignifications, I applied 
myſelf more cheerfully to ſtudy the ſecon- 
dary aud artificial ; that is, to deduce them 
from the original or primary. 'Succeſs in 
that ſtudy depends upon à proper attention 
to the genius of the Greet Tongue, in the 
many beautiful, fimple, natural, and eaſy 
ways it takes to abbreviate expreſſion; and 
to free language from the diſagreeable and 
unnecefſary cumber of a moltitude of words 
to expreſy ideas, which, though complex, 
are yet ommon; and which, without load 
ing the ear with the tedious enumeration of 
all the ſeveral words expreſſive of all the 
ey ideas which form the complex idea, 
can, readily and with perfect preciſion, be 
xpprehended by a proper ſelection of a few 
words. In caſe I be expreſſing myſelf ob- 
curely; I fhall' mention one eaſy, remark- | 
able example, from a moſt elegant writer, 
Euclid. You' make a full enumeration of al! 
the words, when you ſay, The parallelo- 
. : or, 


Gy e een Wor A 
MDZ = reader well nequilfited" with Wi 
thighs! idea,” very "elegantly, as Set f 
very Ai] äbbieviates the Vatigy 
for e ie into He moſt fp ex- 
prefois er 70 To the en 
id an expreffion;/ the fartheſt | 
world from tebbnical © being, vn the $i 
trary, exactly 'accorditig to the Tpitit "all 
bench the Greek Language 
V0, lG, juſt in the ſatne mannet, Es 


has u Tn. for 4 , eue Var; aud 


A for ro rerpa-yar 
By attending to this part of Nee 

this Greek Language, I found, in time; tilt 
in every one ofi the Greet: Pripoliticlis, al 
the ſeveral metaphorical, or ſecondary. fignt- 
fications; in whatever diſparate, or even colts 
tradiftory ways, they may come to be trinſ- 
lated in another language of a different 
Seniub; and which, in conveying briefly" 
domplex idea, may often, among its feveral 
fitnpler ideas, ſele@ for expreſſing the whole 
ſome” one, quite different from tbat one, 
which the Greet ſelects ; yet, *Mll, in the 
— 2 _ OE Greek 
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ek, igfelf,. thels ſecondary Eignifications 
— all of them, be;properly deduced from 
the primary, by an analogy,, not. only plain, 
fimple, and natural, but even elegant and 
beautiful, as might Pe expeRed, fram the 
fine taſte and genius of the ProrrR. Ir 
1 * 80 98; to exemplify. this 
bout all the Greeh Prepoſitions : and 
ack eren prior £0; that, I ſhould, frſt 
enumergte their qriginal ſignificatians 3 a0 exf 
preſſing the modes of motion, and of reſt; 
poſition, or ſituation which I commonly 
do, by the familiar practice of ſhooting at 
buttsz conſidering the arrow, firſt, in its 
motion, or flight towards the mark; a8 
likely, to hit, or miſt; and how far, and in 
what reſpect to miſs; as by going over, un- 
der, afidey. coming near, going wide, and 
ſo forth then, after it is fixed, or at reſt, 
its ſituation. with. reſpect to the marx. 
But theſe I hall defer to another; oppor- 
tunity, being ſenſible that I muſt bave al- 
ready tired the company ſufficiently with. a 
ſubje& ſq dry, and unentertaining, ag a mere | 
grammatical diſquiſition is likely to be. My 
excuſe, depends upon the complaiſance. of of - 
the r and I hope. n A Þþ 
H good 
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good as to remember, thit when vie is ver 
much Intereſteil hilnfof in am 
ever it” be, Be 16 ry apt to Weary "bath 
peop „ 'with ir. 7d ib bas gn 
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A: Naw are nd Wngaged, dg poi 

Frivate Lectures, in preparing your- 
Telf to read over with all \polſible-udrahitage 
the Hiltory of che Wars, and Popular Bd. 
Sindh*f the Andients, it will not perhaps 
be unpleaſant to you, to take at this time 
1 general and rurſbry vlew of the revolntions 


vf _ Literature. — his will. * unto 
us 
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they ſtand their 
. ] 105 park, 4 5 
1017 a 1 
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of the liberal 3 5 it terary 175 5 
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firtune, and genius fit them fo 


ments, are frequent! 755 of ng | 7895 or 
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vigour and are igb to bez varied edu 


tion and example, atld are geen in 57 | 
ns; V.. 31 44 


{tally obliterated, . 4 


Wi negard 0 
ratur was firſt known and qulti atef, in Agy n A 


dtms ; 1260idt 


regular maphgr, learned mom are pot fi-. 


of the ſame ↄpigion: To Hf however, 
we ſeem togſtand. indebied for the inventigh; 


and perhaps for the perfection of almoſt a 


the Sciences, as Well as of theſe Arts, whoſe 
W tendency i 18, to furniſh the necgſſar ies 
H $M of 


the eaten tg . 
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in Wer 2 we ſee * Ws N Aid 
before the riſe of the Popular Govetnmiti 

Orteed VT ; though they! were 

8 16 Bete. Eloquence,” .ang 
wes never bultivatel 
| Any: Freat "attentions and, 
| mar Hh them they did fiot uit 
er dae Fall ütgtütity: But HuyGondry, Al 
der, id ny other of tlie rſeful Arts 
Wert Lartied te very high bn 
Epi and their principles -88 they © 
Sor Sort this<perfe@tion, were . regy- 
Ys Arr and diſcuſſed Hence originate 
"Get omy, ard moſt of the other 
OScidlie tt Vogt 994591 mot? yew 
W. wo et in à vety flourithing why 
4 tilt Canbyſer, that unworthy fbt- 
"ceflor r l. Ser Os, carried his attns 

© thither: : Temples, und Libraries; und Al 

9 other Moauments of 0 piety At - Wiſdom 
Were every y where totally demoliſnied by this 

| 'Bar barian N „ This wal a not deere Blow 
Siven to Lealbinz g. and is the rt we hire 
e account of:“ It happen 
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Conqueſt; and, haying nech there, mg 


he acquired. the knowledge of; Muſic, . Ad 


L * : 
bonded and -kwenty, peas. before. the Chris, 


ou 18114904 23 10 ti oli 920194 1 


© 19 5 „ den or fiftend a8 MA 
e called .Magne Gragy: oy 


he had been in, N DoFE6 the Porfign 


what above. twenty years, hrayght, with. him, 
it is» probable; , the'- greateſt part af the 


Egyprian : Philoſophy 3.1 Upon the, reduction 


of Egypt he is ſuppoſed ta have; been 
priſoner and carried over 10 Ribe 


ade. 


all the learning pf the. M, 


pd. Af, Biz 
way from thence travelling over | 


reees; and 


the} adjacent. iſlands, he. ſettled, at length 
near Croton in the South · Eaſt 
Here, I. fay, under, the. auſpices 
| Great Man, Science again raiſed 

head, and extended her 


Ke] 
by 


4 13 up id 
genial influenc 
22 55 8 are 


Schools are ſaid to 


and ngar, Theſe 


been demoliſhed by one Cylon," a rich, worth- 
leſs ſcoundrel, of the ae . 5 


with bis infamous cabal diſperſed the leatn- 
el men who ſtudied there, and did all they 


r 
r 35+ de 
| could 


f af Þ 
 colldit6'Mjtthitrate theik Tin the Tice. of 
therearthi | it För 

Frech this time Phite6þhy dee 

A unfetikech Hatb, ll 1 breke force with 
nau luſſre unte celebted Groves bf fru. 
denies". Nato, he had von ur ſed with tbo 
of the Nyulugbreuut uin Nah af having 
lived Rimſeu g ſome dart i Egypr, was in 
every reſpoct well xalcalated. for the officy 
be vadextouk:; tbe. had, mbrsdber, rege 
fiagular; ul vantage boom; the untommon 
wiſdom of) Hie -tnafter Sverusede And we 
_ know -thak his on natural abilities were 
wonderful — Henee the foupddrien of chat 
aftonithidg Heighr which che Liberal Arts 
and Sbieftoch Hot attamed in Gerte TM 
f Period Was the Gr Dru Abr bf Literdtot#9. 
Now we fee it Houtithidy u al its Ma eh. 
But as Tobin 480 Grewe beute ſubjelt t 
ambjtious King 'of Matedii 1, all the br ranch 
of this delicate Plant began to ſlirink- ad 
loſe their beauty: And neh the K ons 
A8 ain Nübel i it, they Hded Kein org babe 
| om be gud Diſcipline "ts thoſe feyere Co 1 


1 1 1 e 
« Fee Laertius in Plat. 5 
8 360 eg ein Cri 
king in the Se de wür fe eats, 
* — 8 — 2 querots. 


irg 1 


querors. Thus with ite LyzenvY” Greets 
loft its literary fame, and, in leſe than 4 
Century after it became a Roman Hroxinee, 
it degenerated nearly into. a ſtatt of -Barkes 
riſm—Sic-tranft\Glatia mu! — Thin was 8 
blow: from eee dane 
been niever able-tq tetor en. ll 

When dhe Romans had nothing. leſt to 
congusr.. the: natural, influence. of Peice and | 
Riches, diſpoſed them, at length, fo in 
the nohle; productions pf Grecſan Ingenuity : 
And thys agaig. the Sciences and. fine Arts 
changed their ſituation.“ In Jigs: though 
they ataſe to great: eminence, 8h they did | 
not Appear with their former, VIEPUr nor 
did. they continue for any conſiderable time: 
Neither \the,1Gayernment- nor . the. native 
temper, of the people were.,adapted. to che- 
rin and improye, them: As they. ſeem to 


have; bem at firſt, introduced from a prin- 


ciple.gf vanity, and cultiyated merely from a 
dehre gf emulation, rather than from genuine 
taſte, ſo it, was go bard matter for de/poty/m 
and 2. dreadful frafigacy.of manners io un- 
dermmio. them. aud check their growth. 


0 were. ir introduced jr 2 and ek to, be ww 
rated ther about 220 years b. | 
; H 5 | Here, 


Fay _ 

Fee, however,” they ini a bu 
pry: egen > way" Oli the Foutb!entuthy: 
Welt, by the musçinem ef ht C alk 
—— an BfA o 
„emed in Mort, al mot evbry/ uh igt vf 
Dearamg and C., vu wis 10 the- Weſtern 
parts of the Empire totally obliterateti t 
Long, however; before this peridd,” inded 
before” the Arts had been" carried over" Into 
Lua ind not à Century after the” thne ruf 
Hils, ſome ſcattered rays of Science * hab 
begun to appear in Alexandria, where, under 
the patronage of Prolemy Soter and his ſubs 
eeſſors, they collected ſtrength, and//ſhood 
for many ages with conſiderable ſplendour- 
Although the Alexaudrian Libraries'partookj 
in fone meaſure, of the revoliitions\ which 
happened in the Roman Empire, yet they 
were generally in à very flouriſhing ſtats; 
any loſs by war or other caſualties © being 
ſoon retrieved; and that in the Seripith 
ſtood) animpaired, and continued to produce 
very great men both in Government and 
21 till near the middle of the 7th 
Century: About this time the Saraceus de- 


* $66 Oni , due. as before, 
JI3TH | liſhed 


ff 1a ] 

molihed it, When their: Calif Onur gave; 
orders that tho books it contained Ghould be. 
all butnt; The prodigions number, of theſe, 
Volumes may he inferred, from theit having; 
ſapplied with fuel, as it) is well attefigd,, 
firty thouſand public, baths for the ſpace. of 
A mont bin Bien? 211: 10 
' Aﬀer this follows: a. lontz and 4 goowy 
intervals. For more than 700 years, « er 
ſrarce perrezvys one faint glimmer, of ;Litgraa 
ture; and what did appear, during this dark 
period, vas; aimobgſt the: very] Rarbariags. 
who deſtroyed-"theHievanirion: A. ibrarieca 
Fot the\Sardegrs, about d Century andla 
half after their: mad behaviour in {/extndriny 


became wonderfully fond af Gretian Lean 
ing, eſpocially che Phileſophy of Ariſloriia 
and being (perfil an And f patrosiaed by 
their celebirated' Calif Almamuuit, they bal 
tivated it with conſidorable ſucceſs. I the 
Weſt Was at all fldmibed with- any ray f 
Science; during theſe ages of ignorance ond 
horrididarkneG; it muſt have been, derived 
ö fromo the Arulians; who rwhen: they had 
hiyen thel. Gon ut f Spam and 1H 


ad * Abe A. N. 4, 21 avg, © 
7 * 7 2 4 ©. 0 
397% ity came 


C Pro doen ͤ;2ßß ⅛˙ͤ̈¹b Y ith. ts its. i a 


- 
wy 
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: (1 . 


ent N arge Bobied! Huetflad ta U 
_ countries) Thelr dDνν,Ei]ͤ dor n 
ebnlinued, and! gruen. HAI ton ibi 
eiravhgand pitch . inm,mñN chat every 
Seel widbengagetl in explai nag him and 
ſcarcely: minded any thing: hEeHAννν Heng 
the origin and appellation of The. Sr 
ror The: Schalaftic, Wamter'ei After this 
Period, (it has ega abſeryed,'),the Furche 
Chrifigns,, profited, much, hy .the Arabian 
Learning. and were highly, ind5Þt69, to the 
Seracens for the, pense they agg 
different parts of Philo ſophy- *dayoiſ:o!; odw 
But ſtill, as their principal Authors, their 

y Rs and Auicennai BR kagwn to. dont 
tain lite. more than dryland. haute gam 
mente on the Acreaie Work bf, Milet 
it may be ſaid that all hymen Scicnçe gn 
Erudition, properly ſo calird, had its ahoda, 
a yet, amongſt the Greeks in Canſftuntinapli. 
When this city was taken by th Tuna the 
learned men it contained: fed from thoſe 
Batbari ans 3 and finding fefuge in Rome an 
other parts af Way, they prupageted: throngii 
out the weſtern world the Ge, Langusss 


AY + See Moſheim's BodeſaHikt,; gth and 10th Cent. 
d This happened, A. D. 1453+ 


% 
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L ] 
and with it #'right-eaſts.for the Greeizsdaty 
r 1 def H M ein 


Wh &5:i:891 I; .,2 = 
kite , redeant ries felieifus made” 


ES, de, iter. dopebagus Muſes, 1-30 
Colla [evant —* 3 | 200 '2 n 
1126 & kanoitnor [iy 
They po where pet with , af 
8 Kom b onſus Vt. and ſome 
other Neapettan, P Princes of che Mon 4 of 
Arragon ; 3 agd mere "particularly 1 in 7 harence, 
from the belebraied Family of Medicis. 
Hence that ſpot. became, in a, manner, the 
center of the fine Arts and Sciences, .and 
the general rendezvous « of” all candidates for | 
literary Fepute, „ La To hare, 1 alors etait en 
Lale ce qu. Achꝰnet avgit, Ede en Grece. ; . 
Thus Ancient l ſpread it itſelf v 2 


incredible ſwiftneſs all over. Europe: 5 


che Art Ca Printing,” which had (FOE: 1 


* Claud. De Laudibus Silicon Lib E. Tab init... 

* Giannone's Fiſtore Civile du Rey de Lee. 
a Nu e hte, Beef. Hit SP? c. 

4 d Yoltaire's Lewis Bcd. XIV. , Xt; ee * - 


$#- « 424 d * 


ere Cater inxenged, wooden | Mpezaat Harlem, about 
A.D. 1448; Cf ape ä got many years 


lip ney gg Sieg U, f improvement 
on thoſe o Cofter, were yet impor, beaule they were often 


vented 


n j 
a yours before this titteg ld 
eins af \Uiſeaiitating it far Abl 
e of placing the Treaſures which 
contajn OY ou the teach of the riphthh 
band of Time, and of- 

Pa Power. a 5 Flut 2W oY 
After, the Perigd juſt mentioned Ancient 
terature met with different reception" 
1 rent countries, aud bas been cultivar 
with various ſucceſs — No Where With citfe 
fycceſs than i in Eng land: But we Cant ſay 
that 1 it is now in a floutiſhing g hate "ji 
ps; for, however enlightentd* Fins lid "Hall 
Ki days, all ur kr judges of the tial 
ter will 1 believe readily acknowledge” thit 
in the laſt Century, and in the beginnfgg f 
| his, there was much more "found and y00d 
Erudition rhen than we find ar profent': wil 
the room of it there is ſucceeding} anvther 
ſpecies, ſhowy indeed and — but vain, 
cnpty, pernicious. 07 eg 
It would be g as * ammgiug to 
enter more minutely upon this hiſtory, nd 


IM awo fies 
pry Ne imma aus pet by . 
at Seratſbourg, who caſt the types in an iron-matrix, 
| with a puncheon. See a Note of DV; Mabie (in Me 
Ka Af. as above) you from, Mornes's,Oyins.ty” 
Nn. +, 


[ws 1 
10 inquire. into, or rather  aflign 
age: {fax ru a4 pg 


SHE "on 


Greeks fo the Learning, which Ecko 

joy, that, paple N 7 n of all 25 

the, molt zealous in the ee 
N ey] 0 1 0 J 
3 f 598 110 25 ond 
Kyle tagather ich a porrect taſte ag. 
ment, ſpend u, much ti ne e gan in the frs 


reading of chem., Though the .. Latins had 
little more to do chan 0 initate theſe, yet they 
are no plagiariſts, but have an original mag- 
ner, of their own; and ſeem, . for. the, moſt 
part, to have derived their ol : 


7 ˙ ˙ Te wn d ˙ü]U—⏑² ERAS” DTT. ] é » ⅛²— 44 


„ ums 


(chat is) and the. independent cxertign of 
500 yk Minds. They were guided in the 


an erke erfatoly A W 4. al Thgeni 5 
TRA w-=-Jndced ta have. deviated 

1 been to devine \from 
Natdre, 


{ a6 j] 
Nature, info dhe n of. All; hy- 
nan Perſtetionc!. Vaio .- 127 ꝛat) ul 
By being choverfang migtiahofy Ufa f 
Aer bus ſpeak wirhour dig rdhag teen matt 
from our ſubject) you wilt find from 
ence, that the Pleaſures of the und!! 
Hheve' mofe farci mote HS more viewiedy, 
and much more ug iu thiqn chan thoſeuf 
the an Hence it is 6f gvelter importance 
to cultivate and improve uch dec bal 
"Eonnexions that any othtt whinfoeved?!T) 
A competent kridWIedye of ele e 
duentty s the "gay" du: pe MA 
from degenttating into dulhgfr r All- 
ces hd delides teaching us hbwiith elt, | 
"ad mike 4. Be e of ue gifts of iFottwne, 
"this Knowledge atone Tar tenüble un t. HI 
Ah ae Marlon at Kis with Rn 


and re Eb evg 70 dt in 22 Iq 17 21s 
TIN bot N15 it Hep {Wo 1i511-2 at) 12, 
His auimum f rf fn ar 


F eee ee 161: aan 


36. Doe R {<1 i adh) 


7 [This Lines pl SP» Peron. Arbiter 6; 
Author we meet with « Jower-now and then, but they g3 in 
ſuch bogs and ſtenchy quagmires, that they are ſcarc 9 — 
n e ee e 


* . Lt bs. -"_ AS” 1s C7 


| tine) wesoingke you-cendderithetiadmy 


E iy 

1 1263136 Brod) bday 3 nk gh 
„eg c an bY © Med ar t bark 
30 * \ * 7 44 46 1 1 
1011 "LE * N. MM Vs) 
140112 {1 as (Hai Robert SW A ien 

X Md L. Saühan Mols general, dic 
tunes an the Great Teague. tegee 
ths vid dhe E. n.10 Mepab deu N 
principal oed: tad inetd told: you nt dhe 


rable- Language in an fr HH¹ỹHjõ of viem 
and to en rνοαν qi Mie ſdiln tiam off. ac: 
quiring a xompdtehs knowledge of & g 
ſay I habe Hot ſbetn uoſucęmſaſul di this the 
ſpect Tis enough diam ꝓtrfectlyꝭfatiſ- 
fed And hitace I have been renicoutraged to 
endeavour to do ſomethiag in the ſurue Nu 
with regard to the other cbaſſical Bangunge 
—With this Lam do ging t6-trodBleyou. 

The Ronan, it is well nuwnai deribed El 
Learning chiefly, fcam. the Greeke«,.,Butetbey 
are more indebted to them. for their. Lan- 
guage, than for the fubjtthmarter” of of eker 
compoſitions. We are told by 
EHalicarnuſſuv, and by Den, prov 
Latin is farmed, 'though not -a/tagether, yet 
frincipally, From the Doric ind uli DialeRts. 


ue of 


{ * ] 
My Lord Monbodds,* (whoſe judgement in 
fuch things at leaſt I hold in " bigheſt ef- 
teem) inſtead of ponfidering; i as debaſed or 
corrupted from the Greek, is ar en that 
it is a djfin# Dialect itſelf, and the. moſt 
ancient of them all, and wus firſt introduc 
into Ita by * Anotriu, or Evander :** The 
former went there about 160 yet defore 
the time of Homer . the lattet, about u Cen- 
tury after Anotrus — both it is likely before 
the Greet had arrived at its full ſtandard: 
And thus this branch of the Language, 
having been leſs cultivated, has not of o 
all the Numbers, nor all the Voices and 
Tenſes of the Verb; nor yet W 
of declenſion and modes of 
which we find. in; enen 
Ind Reymalogy thown plainly that it is of 
Greek extraction ;* hut we muſt allow, at the 
- ® Origin and Progrefi'of Language, Vol. 1 and It. . 
* Reer ſettled on the banks of the Tider, and built Pal: 


.fanteum. See Virgil, An. VIII. 51.—Coming from Arcadia, 
De flows vs donde ts he r u Za, Dial 
= the former moſt probably. But is it proper to divide theſe 
Diale&z? For theſe at firſt, like the Attic and Toxic, were 
und the ſame. — Ty & Augie (ſcil. danmre) ey — 
e e dh See a ſatisfactory, changh it be = conciſe 
count of this matter in Siyabo VIII. 1. wo ks 


4 © See Varro de Lingus Latind. 


ſame 


1 


et 3 ane e, 


Erol. | 
— ied aq 


Sifigdlgith ebe lüb hee nb 


alirt after (Py)Þagmablind been iniilmahiocand 
the 18 finywſed tb havecodicitbetdumilonio- 
{what leſab than la entu fte time ff 
Ravi/ue): this if adus fcb e- diff one 


Ami fehr Muffla wn of cha Cv ibr Ten- 
tenitʒ inn t ae other \bethartus! Tavguage, 
during ahbe. diffetent! perterlai ich itt pragre(s 
cowards the perifctition i um Int atis 
Be tliis us ita, unis mii otia- 
tinned. fot” ang um eren pr Vνe 
imperfect; At al bave / foods 
monty pd Gr whit 
brought it to a juſt ſtandardacbut Hesi 
diſolalmsa that Honquezzeutd feerhsnorfitiibute 


it to L OraflonandAMiddutonitry whdwete © 


between. a9 and 4@46459:PlderAhae Himel. 
and the firſt great Orators-that,gvgr, appeared 


ut, dicendi Latinè 5 
ware ee 


„ne | 


dire pol 


turitat ing — 


„M I . 
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ductam, ut co nibil ferme | quiſquam  addete 
_pofet, niſi qui à Philoſophia, à Jure Civili, 
ab Hiſtoria fuiſſet inſtructior. I am aware 
that he is here ſpeaking of the perfection of 


Roman Eloquence; but that will not in the 
leaſt affect the matter in queſtion: For if 


their Ehęuenee was then arrived at its per- 
| fe ſtate, the Language Nr 
reached that point as ſoon, if not ſooner. © 


Juded to we cannot Jafely date the maturity 

of the Latin Tongue, Being now much 
ſttudied and refined, it was in a great mens 
ſure diyeſted of its former ruſt and barba · 
riſm: For in comparing it with the Parent · 
Language and by that means improving it, 
they made it more elegant and harmonious, 


ſo as to reſemble the * mch more than 


it did before. | D 
COR hy —— Sic borridus ill 
| Deftit numer au. er grove virus” 
Dit by this very circumſtance it loſt tha 
De Cl. Orat. 43. 4 


owe have high authority to aſſert that the Latin from about 
: 2 prong vim tg Ie than what the old 


uniform, 


Earlier, however, than the period 5 4 


122 ˙ i] 


uni forms. though 4ar/h; and ruſtic Aren 
which it had ſo long retained.” 


lt continued but 4 ſhort time pure and 1 
corrupt. That ſtrict and ancient Diſcipline, 


which forbad every other Language, even the 


admired one of the Grecians,' to be ſpoken 


within the borders of Italy, and which ob- 
liged foreigners in their negociations with the 
Republic to make uſe of an Interpreter 
this Diſcipline, I ſay, tending certainly to 
preſerve the Language, if not to improve 

it, was relaxed more and more, and the 
Greet became ſo prevalent as to be conſi- 
dered the faſhionable, acquired language of 

every polite Roman. But the great Cauſe f 
the corruption and decay of this, as it will 
be of all other languages, was the ExTzxT 


of Eurixk. Before Duillius's time in the 


Firſt Punic War, ſays our admirable Critic,* 
the Romans had got nothing beyontd Italy : 

But in the followgng Century they carried 
their Eagles almoſt all over Europe : So that 
the vaſt confluence of people from all the 
Provinces, the introducing of foreign artifi- 
cers and captive ſlaves from every quarter, 


$ See Valerius Maximus, Lib. 2, Cap. 3. 


d See the Diſſertation upon Phalaris, P. 403. 
/ I 2 and 


vrho had perſect models to imitate, began to 


[ 132 J | 


und the Natives chat returned home from 


the Expeditions, made an innovation of lan- 
guage at Rome And thus the Larm, 


atfelf. — 
even among thoſe who compoſed in it and 


loſe its purity immediately after the Auguſſam 
Age; Paterculus being looked upon as the 
laſt Author, who tote in a chaſte, Claffica 
ſtyle. - It lingered, however, in a corrup 
and decaying ſtate till the time of 'the 
loſopher Boethius,* with whom the Lats 
Tongue, and the laſt" Remains of Roms 
Dignity, may be ſaid to have ſunk in tht 


 Wiftern World. In the beginning of the 
Seventh Century, we are told it was no 
longer Paten even at Rome, and was dwind- 


ling faſt into what they called the Roman- 
Runic," from whence fprang the modern Tta- 
lan, French, and Spaniſh re 


2 
Fermer III. 5. 

bd The ſame as what was called the Romance-Trague, d b. 
tyre of the language of the Francs, and of bad Login. 


- 


| fell as well as egcttloncies. Among the f 
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LEPTE * III. Continued. | 
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UT'it is TE! toy" ſorgething 'of the 
Language"itſelR The Latin Rus its geo 


Au 


none is more ſtriking than its ineapacity of 
erpreſſing philoſophical matters witli any de- 
gree either of ce „ Of * 
Luoredius complains not Rp r 3 ben. 
"20 en i 05 
fits [Heroin partioular > | 

Nec me animi fall, Graiorum bu re eperta 10 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis ver fibus Me. | 

(Multa novis verde prafertim guam fit agendum) 
Propten Egeſtatem Lingus, et er No- 


n N „ «12S 
La: 7 , vi 4a too: * —* 
Nunc et Anaxagore ferutemur Homeomerian, 
Quam Graci meyoront, nec Noſtra dicere Lingul. 
Concedit nobis Patri Sermonis Egeſtas. .. 
IST „, 5b. I. 830, I 
8 And 


8 


E Waden to chere being ſo ſew in Italy: N 
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And once more: 


Nune, ea que pacto inter f 7% mixta bees ; 
Coma modii vigeant; rationgm reddeve aventem 
Adfirabit inuitum Patru Sermonis e | 


This perhaps may be owing, in 


ſtudied the more ahſtracted parts of Grecia 
Philoſophy; for the /cjentyfic and  metaphyſ. 
cal inveſtigations of the Greeks, their Oꝶ um 
Reperta, (as Lucretius calls them) were not 
much ſought after by the Romant. Indeed 
before the time of Cicero they knew little 
or nothing of them He is the only one 
who made any figure this way. . And yet 
we muſt. conſider him, if we would cond 
him impartially, rather as one who hath © 
licted and moſt elegantly related the old wr 
ſophy, than as the jnventor of any new 0 
original Syſtem. He tooglike the Epicurean 
Poet, eomplains much af this deficiency of 
his mother-tongue, and is often obliged 3 
expreſs his meaning by a  Prripbrafis, ot 
borrow words from the' Greeh, or olle uſs 
terms of his own cainn g. 
Lib. III. 259+ . A 
f this leſt Sort indeed thy Author of 2 mention 


But 


\ 


(' s 1: 


But the Poverty or the Latin wit paß 

- ticular may probably be accounted for from 
, the original ſtruQure of the Language: And x 
this it was difficult, or perhaps it 'was not 
poſſible, for any but the firſt. framers of it, 
to have altered or amended: Its having but 
one Tenſe to expreſs the Aorift and Proter- ' 
Perfect; its wanting an Mive Partitiple Paſt; 
and Preſent Participle Paſſive ; and above all, 
its want of the Article, together with the 
ubborn nature of the Language not admitting 
of being compounded or jained together, 
farce thoſe who uſe it to the frequent uſe of 
v Peripbrafic, and often to leave an ambiguity - | 

in their meaning. Of theſe, and its other 
anomalies and defects, if you wiſh to have 
a full aid accurate knowledge, I would re- 
fer you to Hermes, and to the Second 
and Third FValumes of Origin and Progreſs of 
Language Boch: theſe, as good: and ele- 
gant, with regal to Languages and their 
uſe in Compoſition, as any that have been 
written either before or after them. 

To glance at its excellencies will, 1 mould 


think, be more agreeable, 


ay oc, e was property wew eſt by Kim, . 
Qualitas, See B. 3. Ch. 3. 
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is;gommenly obſerved dat: the E ο 
; Fee bo lies in ite fitaeſe for ex pm N= 
ſing things which relate to War: This kriſes 
fam chat prepalent, but, 1 think;:; rather; 
vagut opinion. that all languages reſetublo 
in utheir nature the diſpoſition of the peaple: 
who. friſt formed and uſed them: I ready 
grant! that the Lari, like the ancient N- 
mam, breathes a martio and gallant fpirit 3 
3 time, it fceme to be: equally 
well adapted for topics of a very different" 
| ſorts Toiconfine ourſelves to the Pogts ?: 
As che philoſophical parts of Lurreiul oo. 
vince us no eſß of the barrenug of his Pa -· 
| - guage in chat particular, than of the - 
dity of his Sytem, ſo the fine deſeriptive- pals" 
ſages ig that elaborate Work ryay"ſerve"to* 
ſhow how admirably; fit it is for delineating" 
the calm Scenery of Natute. Ovid and C 
taltu;, with the tribe Lo 
are a ' ſufficient" proof that "It is perbaps. 
well balculited for * Aa, of Lovbi k 
being « capable of conveying. the eroff ft idea 
with x A egree f cleanlineſs even, and of 
modeſty. In the cotirth Horace we fee with 


what wonderful eg, and. propriety it can 
hand down to poſterity bath moral and kites 
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rary, precepts, as well as the effufons of 3 

ga), fecigl., pg mpit friendly beat. Nor ib 
it les, cyidensr from: Vigil, in whoſe hands, 
this Language aequized all the. grace/alng/e, 
and majeſty, it is capable of, that the ſports. 
and employments of the Shepherd, and honglk, 
Huſbondman. can he. 28 happily deſcribed, in it, 
as thoſe, of the,, Stateſman or: the, Warrior. 
Hence we conclude. that the Latin. is equajh 
elegant and nervgus,, whether it be applied 
to things relating to Peace, or to Mar and 
Popular Bufineſſes ? As long p it has ſome-. 
thing. corpreala.. omething I mean paſhable 
to Senſe and Sommpon See. and not 


it flows with a fiveerneſs and energy. of. EX, | 
preſſion which you muſt forgibly perceive by 
reading the beſt Authors in it, but of which, 
it is not pefible to. give, any jult deg. 
I think it quite needleſs to ſay any thing | 
with regard, to, th$0udy of this Language: 2 
It is leſs difficult, becauſe. leſs copious, than 
the Greek: You are, ſenſible you ould en». 
deavour to be able. to compoſe. i in it with (if, 
poſſible), a degree of. Cafar's elegance ; and 
iimplicity, or ww that of Cicera: Not that 
| imagine you vy have much occaſion to- 
write 
- .P 
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write it any more than what your College 
Buſineſs may” require, but becauſe I am 
convinced that this is the only fure way do 
obtain a rborvugb knowledge of any lan- 
guage: None of the hidden beauties, the 
delicate touches can be perceived by him 
who is unable to do this— And for the ſame 
reaſon it was that I adviſed'you 10 uſe yours 
MF to Greek Exerciſe. A 

As you have a turn for Lathe Poetry, thank 
cannot be à more liberal amuſement than to 
indulge it: It will tend alſo to corre? aud 
poliſh your taſte, and bring you to 4 eriticil 
acquaintance with the language: Virgil, 
Horace, and Ti raps ſhould: Ve. your only 
models, +) 
I admire very uch ſome choflern produces 
tions in this way. The Poem on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and that vn the Fudgement 
of PARIS have no ſmall ſhare of n 
Purity, and Elegance, and Majeſty. In the 
little Volume, entitled Carmina Quadrage 
| alia, you'll find a vein of Wit equal, though 

not fmilar, to that of Martlal, and expreſſed 
in the modeſt and harmonious numbers of 
' Tibullus. What we have of Biſhop Lowth 
of this kind are admirable, Smith's Ode pn 

Poscuch, 
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„ | 
Pocock, together with thoſe of his friend, 
the Author of the Splendid Shilling, have 
been deſervedly - confidered as breathing a 
ou truly Horatian. 

Otbert might be pointed out; but as your 
own good taſte and good ſenſe will prompt 
you: to: ſpend a leiſure hour in regaling your- 
ſelf with ſuch flowers as theſe, it . be 
quite ſuperfluaus to ſay more. 

I am not ignorant that the modern prac» 


tice of writing the dead languages, whether 


ih Proſe or Venſe, has been repeatedly and 
violently attacked. Theſe attacks, howeyer, 
have proceeded from perſons totally unab/e to 
ſee the advantages attending it, or from 
thoſe fools, and innovatort who exert the 
whole force of their minds to overthrow 
opinions which are commonly received, and 
which are known from Experience to be pro- 
ductive of  Urihty and Pleaſure. Such an 
zffectation for {Whgularity, .. as long as it 
meddles not with that which is Pure and 
Holy, deſerves. not any regular or ſober con- 
futation —— I would rather laugh at and 
deſpiſe it. is 3 

Vive, val Ai quid novi it reftius FY 

Candidus en i yon, his utere mecum. 


LETTER 
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F Houdh er be ee and zealdus 
-*: -- Advocate: for the conſtant ſtudy of 
Greek and ator fcuthors; yet I am far from 
thinking that all Human Knowledge is trea- 
| ſured up in the productions of thoſe! cele« 
| brated Geniuſes. This} however, was the 
prevailing· opinion from the Revõvul· of Beg. 
._ - ters till the - beginning: of the. feventeentli 
Century," and ſome even -how are 'inclited 
to think fo: — About that time my | Zeord 
Vrrulam introduced the method of Inquiry 
by means of Experiment, ind thus removed 
the prejudices of former times, and placed 
Philoſophy on a new and more. eren 
baſis. Thoſe, who purſued the track which 
| was pointed out to them by this our Great 
Countryman, have traverſ and inveſtigated 
the vaſt regions of Nature, opening, as they 
; went, ſcenes for Science and ſerious Con- 
templation, though little known or attended 
to before, yet capable of affording the nobleſt 

kind of Pleaſure, and Inſtruction. 

* See Moſkcim's Ec Rift. vol. Iv. he: 2 | 
„ 2 
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It reflects much bonbor on your Univer- 
ſity for having early eſtabliſhed a Profeſſor. — 
ſhip in this ſublime and uſeful branch of 
Literature, the duties of which have been 
always diſcharged by men of the firſt a- 
bilities, and with true dignity, and pro- 
prietys nover certainly more ſo, than by the 
very learned and amiable Man who now: fits 
in the Chair. By attending his well digeſted 
Courſe of Lectures in Experimental Pbilſo- 
piy, and in Afttonomy, this part of your 
ſtudies will be rendered eaſy, as well 38 
agrecable: And having but juſt gone through 
the Elements of uclid and ſome higher 
parts of the Mathemtics, this no doubt is 
the propereſt time for you to attend them: 
Some indeed are perſuaded to it, when they 
ſcarcely. know the very firſt: principles of 
Geometry, and are of courſe unable to reap 
all thoſe advantages and improvement, with 
which they are M replete— Whatever may 
be ſaid to the contrary,” there is certainly 
nothing like to one's having a competent 
and ready ſtock of POO 2 
knowledge. 

You can want no motive to regommend 
theſe ſtudies to you: For theſe, more per- 

h haps ' 
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haps. than any -other, contain — 
which neceſarily awakens our curiofity, and, 
when they are conducted in a proper man- 


ner, fo as to be moſt ſucoeſsful, they tend 


in an eminent degree to enlarge and elevate 
the Mind, and promote. a right ſpirit of 
Piety, by exciting our admiration of the 
Divine Works and Divine Providence: In 
the proſecution of theſe purſuits, marks of 
Perfect Wiſdom and Perfect Goodneſs; ap- 
pear throughout the wonderful arrangement 
af things, perpetually obtruding themſelves 
upon us, and tending to inſpire every inge- 
nuous heart with the moſt profound ſenti- 
ments of reverence, love, and confidence: 
Theſe ſentiments, ſuſkgently impreſſed, exalt 
our nature to the high dignity and happi- 
neſs of which it is capable, and diffuſe a 
pleaſing and uniform ſerenity: over evety 
| ſcene of life: They diſpoſe a man to behave 
with . propriety and honobr here, and give 
the - beſt founded hopes of the continuance 
and increaſe of this ſolid felicity, chrough 
endleſs ages, in a better and future ſtate ? * 
Dr. Prieftley's Obfervations on 


a paraphraſe on what the A 
18 Du Choix & de la Conduii⸗ 


As 


a See the whole remark i 
Education — It is little more 
Fleury ſays in his ſenſible ney 


yi 
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As well as thus expand and improve the 
mind in what is virtuous and manly, they 


will alſo inure it to habits of induſiry, and 
prepare it for undertaking other Audier with 


better ability and ſucceſs. - 
I will only add, that you ſhould take care 


to read with proper attention whatever 


Books are recommended to you: Without 
doing this, it will never anſwer one's purpoſe 
to attend any Public Leftures of what kind 
ſoever ; for it is only by peruſing what has 
been well written on the ſubject that laſting 
impreſſions can be made: He who deſpiſes 
or neglects proceeding in this manner will 
never, it is certain, make any right pro- 
greſs in literary, or any other liberal pur- 
ſuit; and there are much better hopes of 
the heavy, but induſtrious „ 770 than ye 
bin. Farewell. 


PHILANDER: 


& hideout ectie tur bell ae ED 
it from thence; (and indeed if he had I ſee no harm) for the ' 
mung 
perly confiders the ſubject. — 5 
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K i HE i from, Mathematics, to 
1 Logic.is,cafy and.naturaly; and accord. 
ing to the, P actice of. the, oldeſt. ang; beſt 
Inflcuors... The Mind, y a due pplics; 
tion to the former of thoſe Sciences, \haying 
bern uſed to. reaſon with,certainty and pre- 
ciſion, is now more fit and able to egtet 
upon the * IntelleFrve. Abflraddions” of Logic. 
Uccordingly we find that as the ancient Phi- 
loſophers did not chuſe. to admit into their 
Schools thaſe-who wore totally unaequainted 
with, mathematical Learning, ſo their. firſt 
buſineſs was to teach them, being admitted, 
| a proper {kill and knowledge in what is 
| f commonly called The Art of Reaſoning :—And 
this they did from a conviction, that the 
ſtudy of it contributed, in an eminent de- 
gree, to the general improvement of the fe- 
culties of the Human Mind. that it was of 
univerſal application ;—and that this part of 
Literature, in conjunction with Mathema- 
tics, is to be conſidered as forming the great 
> 26, | . 
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_ from. whence all the other Arts and 
Sciences derive their origin He Rationale: 
Scientiæ reliquarum omnino cLAvRS ſunt 
Et AxcILLIARUN loco erga Phyſicam po- 
nendæ ſunt — And hence, by the way, the 


neceflity of ſtudying theſe! two Sciences ſoſ 


as to exemplify and illuſtrate each other; for 
whoever does this properly, will become 
not only by Mathematics a more expert Lo- 
gician, and by Logic a more rational Marbe - 
matician, hut a wiſer Philoſopher, and an 
acuter Reaſoner,” in all the 1 
either of ſcience or deliberation: 9 
As to the ſtudy of Logic in re * 
it be at all conducive to thoſe important 
ends which have been already mentioned, 
you cannot certainly want motives to under - 
take it with courage and reſolution: Though 
there are many arguments: ready in hand to 
make this point as clear as the moſt evident 
Theorem in Euclid, yet I ſhall only throw a 
hint or two on the ſubject, and leave yo t 
the farther inveſtigation of it. * 
Thoſe who have, with moſt accuracy and 
penetration, inquired into the Hiſtory! of 


„Baron de Augment. Scient.' Lib. 3.—& 5, cap. 1. 
o See Hermes — the Preface. 
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Letters and of the faculties belonging to ut, 
ſeem to agree that the Principles of Reaſon 
are by Nature implanted in the Mind of 
man: Theſe Principles are the ſeeds from 
whence Learning and all our mental acqui- 
ſitions have firſt their origin; and they have 
always flouriſhed and brought forth fruit in 
a good ſoil and under a favourable climate} 
But, like the arber gifts of Nature, they 
firſt of all require proper culture and atten 
tion, and are capable no doubt of different. 
degrees of improvement: Now every tole- 
rable degree of improvement is to be moſt 
Nerely attained to by following ſome techni- 
cal method, ſo as to accuſtom them to ee: 
quent and regular exerciſe ; for it is by right 
and regular exerciſe that our intellectual as 
well as corporeal endowments can, in general, 
acquire any ſort of readineſs and activity. 
Hence we may ſee the neceſſity. I mean if 
we were to enter at all into the argument, 
of calling in the aſſiſtance of Art; and the 
Art employed here is Logic, which, by 
purging and regulating the Mind itſelf, 
tends of courſe to ſtrengthen and improve 
all the powers with which the Mind is 
indued. Lord Verulam, ſpeaking of this 

. Science 


| I 4 ! 

Science and Mathematics, has an -obſerva« 
tion very pertinent to our purpoſe, and 
which I think is-finely expreſſed : Non 
folum diritunt eam, (ſcil. Mentem) ſed et 
roborant 3 ſicut ſagittandi uU et babitue non 
tantům facit, ut melius quis callimer, ſed ut 
arcum tendat fartiarem.. And Loci would 
recommend them as neceſſary not only to 
make us /abolars,; but even to make us 
thinbixg and rat ianal creatures. 

Agein: Logie is a Science of ee 
application. Perhaps all the other Arts and 
Sciences have certain boundaries which they 
cannot paſs: But it is not ſo with this: Fot 
tending to ſtrengthen, and enlarge the powers 
of the Human Mind in general, it extends 
itſelf and is to be applied to whatever 
thoſe powers can.. comprehend or inveſtigate, 
Even in Mathematics, that þeautiful' regu+ 
larity and connexion, |_ that, vninterrupted 
chain of reaſoning which, pervades. them, is 
to be attributed to Logic: And it is to this 4 
ſpeculative and uſeful Science we are ulti- 
mately indebted for that pleaſure and advan- 
tage, which, in exery branch of human Art 


De Augment. Sclen. V. 1. 
x See his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, 
K 2 and 
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and Literature, is to be detived from 2 
Order, and Perſpicuity, and Proportion. 
With regard to the Greek Language, a 
5 0 acknowledged that its characteriſtic 
excellence conſiſts in its Copiaaſugſi or Uni. 
ver ſality: I ſee no reaſon why it may not 
be argued, upon the ſame principle, that the 
Univerſality of Logic is a plain proof of iti 
dignity and 2 And as to its importance in 
Society, it is by ſo much ſuperior to the 
Greet or any other Tongue whatſoever, 45 is 
Sentiment or Perception of Mind, to the 
Words in which that Sentiment is expreſſed. 
So then we may ſafely conclude, that all the | 
other parts of Learning, how ſublime ſoever 
and delightful they may be, unaccompanied 
with « a ſound and correct Logie, are itz 
fact no better than warbling Frifles.*" 
Galen, we- are told, upon contemplating 
the many wonderful uſes of the HA, 
« * upon RY the fuppleneſs and "oy 
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„ Hermes, I... wy | 
— the divine weckaniſ of the Hend this cle 
brated old Phyfician was converted from Polytheiſm to believe 
In the One Living God : And upon his converſion he compoſed 
a Hymn, conſiſting of little more than of praiſes on this mem- 
ber of the human Body, and an enumeration of its various uſes. 
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of jotats in his fete, their bendlng all the 

lame Way, :the tounterpoiſe which they re 
cive from the thamb,” the ſoftneſs and 


tethy parts of che ine“ with an the ether 


circumſtances which render that member 2 
fit for numberleſs di Ferent uſes,” "cried duk 
in a kind of exflacy*? 12, "To Gee oppecnen. rer. 
Thus, When we confider all the "Various a 0 
of Logic, and the 1 5 75 ways in which it 


HE kun e lingly As, and 
are 


Mathemati ics ſti 
great | Man 1 whom 17 fo N refer. 5 
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But Mill Aden is, to, Speak gc- 
curately, the proper. ſource from, whence all 
the n ne and all, the; Arts LAY A 
origin. Before we Can 12 
courſe; before 1 we can fe form a right 3 7h 
of any thing, we. muſt firſt of. 
the principles de hich it is ade 
the 2272 principles 
being Nena 


5 the ukine of Logic to h ary ime. 
* Do-Angmen Scbik V3 - . 


cultivate ; 
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prove them, leading them, by degrees. 0 
their full ſtrength and powers of action. i 
To prove the ſame. thing in a wore ſcien · 
tiſie way. It bas been obſerved, (and. who 

Wl deny the. truth of it 79. that os 55 
can be known but by Knowing either direc. 
ly. __ ſpecies to which it belongs, or by 


knowing « other Fr pecieſes, which enable us 19 | 
form ſome notion of the object e 
| If this be true, there can be no Philglophy 
ot Scierice of any kind, without kno 


85 genuſes « or 3 ol thin 83 ; and, 4 


Logic, of 3 15 
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„ 
able ſtation in life with any kind of dignity 
and decorum— This, it is true, depends en- 


tirely off the method that is Purſhed] That 
which you ſay you follow ſeems to be per- 
ſpicuous, and an excellent one, and diveſted 


| of every thing tha it Jiphr lot” ind N 


laſtic. There can, at leaſt, be #9 Barm in 
uſing Aluricb, or Napleton, ot ſurme ach in- 
ferior Conipendivm;* Jo 48 to get acquainted | 
with a f technical, ! yet heceſfury, - parti- 
| culars't But by adhering to Arier as yout 
| principal Guide, you'udopt the old and the 
beſt method bf ftudyibg it — a method that 

will teach you ſomething more /olid and inte- 
refting thatt the ſtupid jar gon and rugged Bob- 

Memints'6f the Schools: Tou thus" approach 

| to the JaunH- bead: — and better certainly, 

aa rhore delightful it 15, to go to. the pur, 

Face, than to drink at u pifHf¹, freun, eſpe- 

cially when that ſtreutm flows * 1 50 

3 Hu bett nn OK N 220 Su; 1 
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But tnore ebe dend ho. laſt point 
2t ſome future period. Farewell! 0 
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LF ORGET. whether, it was among 14 


| «« That VEE: few know. how to Nen — 
Ieiſure-hoprs'— Whoever made. it, ob think 


there, is much, ined in the obſervation · 


And by Jeifure-hours he means all ſuch as 
canngt. be yell. devoted. either to bodily en -· 

oreiſe or ſevere ſtudy: Of this kind you have, 
moſt days, one or two on your hands. 


Now. to, avoid paſſing ſuch intervals in 


liberal Ptain or . thoſe; Which ares ald: 


gether.  frivglous, one ſhould. always hae 
ſome fixed, employment far, them; Pexhops 
they canngt, for the, apt part, be 1 


Pleaſanùy or more wiſely employed, than in 


reading the beſt Engliſh Poets, efpecually 
Milton and Shakgſpeare—i in peruſing well. 
written Tours and Voyages, or periodical | 


Papers, or ſome candid And ſenſible Biogra- 


phEr: The. Hiſtory gal. England, and other 


Compoſitions. ot. the ſoxt;, Which, to..ead 
them properly, 1 8 much time and 


naa ναπννν,e ee 
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care, bad bens better deferred eill you hans 
n of en Ancient 
Literature „cd 5 li o n eee 
But in order 10 eee Au- 
thors- with midſt advantage, I would adviſe 
you! to read: wich! cate the daarned Biſhop 
Lowth's excellent Eng iin Grammar : Nor 
would it, be: improper, if after it you read 
Hermes; that pbiloſophioab and aqmirable 
Production af the late Mr. Harri: Theſe. 
two Treatiſes: will throw: greut light om 
Language: in general, and: eſpecially that of 
our own countty, of which e would be 
ſhame -to7 a polite native o Britain not to 
have. a complete and thorough. Knowledge: 
And beũdes, theſe books (Hermes in parti⸗ 
cular)” are intimately connected” with your 
ical Parſasnar on 44 bluow 1 eM19i9%7 VIBE 

I ſee no reafon'why: 6he*(houle'tob ery 
pulouſſy abſtain from N: Thoſe" ef 
Fielding, add ſome of Smollaer s, with a'few 
others, wilt.dervs to untend ths mind, and 
to form an egο fumilur ile): The A ,t 
Wakefield, and the Advenrura of the brave 
and * broad - hearted Nobis Cruſoe I fHrUαj,i 
with to read every year, and IL hould always 
read them with eee 
$259 bably 
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bably there is not a book of the kind ogy 
ble: of affording fo much pleafure and ny. 
provement. — But as to that heap of u 
and. unnatural: tories, hith >wrong-headed 
boyb and:ogirls ate perpetüully piling"; 
your good ſenſe will teach tou tb held them 
in the contempt they deſerꝰ 237 Qui ter 
Bere nutriuntur, (to uſe the words of FU 
niut Arbiten, ſpeaking of the Ribstoriiantyiol 
bis time) mon magis aper poffunta dab 
bene ulerd qui in cui habltent tt ow! 
bet me intreat you to: give up ſome uf 
' theſe hours to thei French Language: If 
am not miſtaken, you. can already read and 
15 it with; ſome readineſs and accuracy. 
You, modeſtly atk my opinion with tegard-t 
your learning Ztalion . — If my opinion has | 
any weight, I would by no means adviſe y 
to it: Yow have af this time enough on bu 
hands; and you ſhould pay chief attention 
to thoſe ſtudies, whoſe end is to:/frengthen 
and enlarge the Powers of Reaſorii. For my 
dow / part, I ſes not the wiſdom of; filling 
one s head with more foreign languages than 
what may be of uſe for ſome particular 06+ 
eaſion, ot et rcp to: one's real improfie 
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ment. 
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ment, However, . the; ſtudy af it, was it 
only. for the Jake of being. able to read the 
Inferna, of Daxrs,..the. ſo much admited 
Author of Cbaren and Mutun, and who is 
teckoned the F ather. of - Modern. Poetry 1 
ay,the ſtudying it, was iti only for -this, 
may, at Jang ute perla. ho an _—_— 
amuſement., | Lak Hens XJ ban Bun 2 

If yon Gets hide auen u hes 
bints as cheſe. you ill be able to paſs every 
leiſure moment you: have fo. as 5h urhendd and 
u the ſame"! gi me poliſb your mind: And by 
thus: regularlyefilling each interſpice of your 
time with ſome harmic/e and ſiberul employ- 
ment. von Mill dt. ny not be: diſpoſed to 
aaplein of. Ihe, tedh/neſs. ob: lifes ot philaſe 
pbiæe on ite vai οννπτνοõοt will moreover, 
ben better ahlg, to Hep yoανννafions from 
running aſtray; and to go through yourꝰothet 


ſtudies with: greater, ꝓleaſure ang advan- 
tage — 7. beſe are conſiderations of n h, 


Importance, 


We are W f that Bean Sw; ft—in ſuch 


things particularly well worthy of imita- 


tion — regularly and moſt ſerupulouſly allotted 
certain portions of the day to certain purſuits ; 
the 1 3 4 to what required moſt thought 

1124 and 


f ig 


aten; and the even to tome fler 
gent amuſement; having his Watch gene⸗ 
rally" before him in ordet to be regulate 
with regard te his hours of ſtudy and feœcres 
non. And e learn from Hiftory, thät the 
Great Afra the Honour and Pride of EM 
und- who fought in perſon fifty- fx batife 
by ſea and land, was enabled, during à Wife 
of no extraordinary length, by an ere4 und 
naler diſtribution” of his time, to ach- 
#rore' knowledge and oven to cmheſs mire Nh 
than what many ſtudious men ef 6quaP'ibis | 
hies, though poſfeſſed of the'gteatelt leiftife 
and' of every opportunity, hate, in' mere 
fortùhnatè ages; been able tö compi of d 
bein: Let theſt, and other cxkinples Ef he 
kind, be always conſidered . Having 7808 
weight and influence, with ee beidngs 
to chem ane 00 bas Ne ata 
es Theren g 0 Bed er adding Wot? 
Farewell. 20 210: Abd Ino 018 N — Oe? 
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0 finiſh at "this | time what 17 meant to 
ſay 'reſpedting Logic. Thougli the 
Principles. of reaſoning are born with, us, 
and are the fame in all ages, yet Logic (as 
is generally allowed) was not cultivated as a 
Science before the time of Zeno Eleates; about 
500 years (that is) before the Chriſtian Era; 
and being by him firſt applied to the con- 
ducting of Dialogiigy and convivial Con- 
verſation, it was " mg Dialetics, or 100 
Dialeftice. © 13¹⁰ 
To the attention with which it was now: 
ſtudied may we not attribute, in a great 


& 


. 
Phenicians, on account of their commerce, invented Logic and 
Arithmetic — As, ſays he, Geometry was -invented by the 
Exyptians, de mar An, nas ApJpurruns (ovrmas pen) S. 
Oomxer, Na Ta; maogin; — But theſe were never conſidered as 
Screxnces in Phenicia - We can conclude no more from this 
e ITS ROI GONE. BET 
. 7 
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meaſure, the cauſe of Lx TTERVõ arriving at ſo 
wonderful a pitch of perfection in — 
during this and the following Century? 

| Immediately after Tena. we find Sens 
: Plats, Kenotrates, Speufippius, Antifthenes with 
many others, making a conſpicuous figure in 
the liſt of the a ancient. 4 7 ruin N 
theſe did not pretend to add any thing! to 
what Zeno had left, and the improvements 
| of the reſt were of little or n importance: 
7 So that it remained in a very Imperfect ftate 

(ſcarcely indeed formed into a regular Sci- 
ence) before the, time of Ari iftotle. . He Was 
born at Stagira.in Macedon, ſomqwhat | more 
than half a Century a r.the;geath, of Zim, 
and coming to Atbent about - the age of 
eighteen, he ſtudied under Plato for "near 
twenty years. He it was who reduced Legic 
from a rude ſketch into that form which has 
been never ſince improved: Hence ſucceed- 
ing writers on the ſubject have derived all 
their knowledge. And this, among other 
things, is a Ariking proce of his great 
abilities. 0 

Conſidering the diſcoveries and the im- 
provement which he made in this and other 


branches of Literature, his maſter Plato 
© may 
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may be. excuſed for paying. him thoſe high 
compliments — © NOTE. And again: 
#140Z000Z THE AAHOEIHE, © Notwithſtand- 
ing. ſuch honourable teſtimonies of ſuperior 
excellence from fo able a Judge, it has been 
the faſhion with ſome Moderns to treat Ariſ- 
totle contemptuouſly, and to tax him with' 
being infipid and affectedly abſtruſe. This, 
and all complaints of the kind, may proba- 
bly be accounted for, without tracing them 
to that general want of correct Taſte in an- 
cient Erudition, and that deſpicable effemi- 
nacy of manners and purſuits which we find 
ſo prevalent and extenſwe. It will be worth 
while to give this a moment's-confideration.: - 
To any one that glances over the Hiſtory: 
of Logic after the days of Arifotle and his 
ducceſſors, it will appear obvious that, in 
proceſs of time, it was ſhamefully corrupted 
and abuſed. This abuſe and corruption made 
its ir /# appearance among the idle Sophiſts and 
Rhetoricians of Greece and Rome. But after 
that the Greet and Roman Empires were no 
more, and when Ignorance and Barbarity. 
reigned at large, we hear little of the Arts 
and Sciences before the beginning of the 
Ninth Century: They now began to appear 
among 
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among the Arabiant; bor chid people, being 
ſpurred on and encouraged by their Caliph 
Anamunit, (who. is alſa called Abu , Gaafar 
Abdallah) were at length diverted. from 
, purſuits of. War to thoſe of the liberal | 
and literary kind. le, erected and eſts- 
bliſhed . Seminaries of Learning in,' ſeveral 
Places, eſpecially at Bagdad, Cuſa, and Ba- 
fora: Ig ſhort he ſeems. to have ſpared 
neither pains, nor expence to inſti] into the 
minds e © tate. -for Sar, 
Literature. 
Nor did hie exertions prove . 
ſuoceſsful. The fury of their religious War- 
fare was by this lime partly ſubſided: Peace 
and Tranquillity were in ſome meaſure en- 
joyed amongſt them : And beſides, the na- 
ture of their Language, which was brought 
to a high degree of perfection about two 
Centuries before, and which (we are told dy" 


* 
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This was effected by a ſort of poetical Academy, that uſed 

to aſſemble at ſtated times, in a place called Ocadk, where every r 

Peoet produced his beſt Compoſition, and was ſore to meet with h 
the applauſe that it deſerved ; the moſt excellent of theſe Poems. 

were tranſcribed in characters of gold upon Egyptian Paper, and F 

hung up in the Temple of Mecca, See the ingenious S N. 

ar s Efſay on the Poetry of the Eaftern Nations. 


> See Aldrich's Logic = the * 
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is no leſs adapted f for philoſophical, than poe- 5 


tical Compoſitions, ' was a circumſtance fa- 
yourable to the deſign of this celebrated? 
Caliph : — $0” that during his reign many 
Greek Prod actions were tranſlated into Ara- 


bick with much ſucceſs, and were held in 


very high eſtimation — But none fo much' 
ſo, as the Works of Ariſtotle. "Theſe they 
ſtudied with laudable emulation, and pro- 
pagated the knowledge of them not only in 
Syria and Africa, but alſo in ſome parts of 
Italy, and in Spain, where, having now ſab- 
dued this country, many of the moſt learned 
of them came over, and eſtabliſhed Schools 


of Learning. Henee the Saracens have been 


looked upon as the firſt Reſtorers of Litera - 


ture in Europe. — The Stagirite was the + 


great object of their purſuit; and the ardor 
with which they ſtudied him ſeems at length 
to have dwindled: into the mereſt abſurdity 
and enthuſiaſm.“ 


With the ſame frenzy we e End the Eu- 
ropean Chriſtians were ſoon infected; For 4 


hence it was that during the Thirteenth and 


Fourteenth Centuries, (though indeed ſome e 
> See the ſubſtance amn „ | 


eee 


of 


| 
| 
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of them. appeared much earlier) ſprang up 
that ſwarm. of - miſguided Zealots who are 


commonly called The, Seholaflic Writers, &c. 


Theſe men, inſtead. of conſidering Logic as 
intended to explain. the principles of true 
Learning and the rules of good Criticiſm, 
conſidered it — miſtaking thus the means for 
the end—as the Perfection of all Wiſdom, 
and as a Science entirely. independent on, and 
unconnected with, any other whatſoever + 
Like thoſe miſerable Wretches in common 
life, who, acquiring a paſſion for money, 
merely becayſe it is money, never once think 
of the uſeful purpoſes it is deſigned to ſerys, 
| Whoever was well verſed in logical and 
metaphyſical knowledge, was now looked 
upon as ſufficiently learned, and. was fup- 
poſed to ſtand in no need of being ac | 
with any other Art of Science : To learn 
Arifttle. by heart was every thing: And we 
ate told that ſome religious Sects learned his 
Categories even. inſtead 5 the Catechiſm, and 
at Church a ſection of his Ethics was ſome- 
times fead inſtead of a Chapter i in the Bible, 
O Tempora? O Mores! © 
But Enthuſiaſm of every Kind is ahr 
accompanied with Error. Thus it was that 


, * Schote were not {6 much auimated 
by 
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by the glorious Love of Truth, as by a fage 
, * e 


of angry diſputation j and this made thein 
ſooh perplex and deform the pute doQrines 
of Reaſon with a multitude of idle ſubtleties 
and ridiculons diſtinctions. They loaded the 
memories of their indefatigable Scholars with 
i quantity of barbarous terms and fcholaftic 


precepts, delivered in the moſt uncouth ſtyſe 


and manner imaginable, and all fach' as could 
repeat this jargon with readineſs and rapidity 
were conſidered Prodigies of Eloqutnee and 
Erudition. Every foul of them had the 
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name of Ariſtotle in | his mouth, while | very | 
few underſtood his Philoſophy, and not one 


was capable of applying it with any ſort of 
advantage, or proprietxg. 


Hence appears the Evil of admiring only. 


ſome one particular Science : ** And thus we 


ſce the uſe, nay the zecefity of enlarging our 
literary views, leſt even Knowledge it/elf nu, - 
obſtruct its own growth, and perform in ſome 8 
meaſure the part of Ignorance and Barbarity . 


But abſurd and intemperate as theſe men 


were in their notions, yet they maintained 
their empire in the Schools till near the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century; and 


** * n . „ ' 
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me [ | 
indeed a great deal of their nonſenſe con- 
tinued longer, and even at this time of day 


there are perhaps Jome ,veſtiges of it Mi 
remaining. | 

However, when 2 more enlightened; age 
reſtored to men the right uſe of their Rea- 
ſon, the dry interpretations of theſe Lunatics 


\ (it is ſcarcely too harſh. a term) met wi 
general diſapprobation ; and their huge Vor 
lumes of Commentaries on this ſpeculative 
ſubject, (which by the way had been at firſt 
ſtated in as clear a. manner as it will admit 
of,) are now ſunk into that contempt and 
oblivion which they ſeemed deſtined for, 

But, as is commonly the caſe when matters 
are handled with % much paſſion and % litth 
Judgement, they did an irreparable injury to 
the cauſe they wiſhed to eſpouſe: For men' 
were ſoon diguſted with their quibbling ſtuff 

and nonſenſe, and began to entertain a very 
indifferent opinion of the uſe and importance 
of the Science it/elf, and of Him who had 
brought it to ſo high a pitch of perfection. 

It was thus that Ariforle fell into diſre- 

pute; and the complaints and declamations 

which have been' made againſt him ever 

| fince are to be traced to no other ſource 
Hine ILLAE LACHRYMAE, Fe 

| ut 


T ** 

But it is not to he denied, (for why ſhould 
not one conſider things with all pgſibi in 
partiality?) that this Philoſopher is ſometimes 
obſcure and abſtruſe. Inſtead, however, of 
raiſing cavils againſt him for being ſo in 4 
few inſtances, we ſtwuld admire him rather 
for being generally clear and intelligible. 
Who but Ariſtotie oould have handled. fo 
intricate and ſpeculative a ſubject a ſubject 
not ſuſceptible! of any arnament or embelliſh- 
nent — who but he could have handled it ſo 
much according to Science, and with ſo much 
order, and perſpicuity, and propriety 7 

And beſides we allow, that in this and his 
other Acroamatic Works, he is perhaps fre- 
quently deficient in point of compoſition ;-- for 
it is very probable, as my Lord Monbodde 
obſerves," that theſe are to be conſidered as 
minute-books, which he occaſion all y uſed in 
delivering his Lectures, and which it is every 
reader's buſineſs to ſcrutinize, and enlarge 
upan. Indeed all his Works require to be 
read with all poſſible care and attention. 

Of every prejudic ce againſt him on this 
head, therefore, I would have vou totally 
diveſt yourſelf: If, by chance, you ever find 


* See Origin and Progreſs of Language, Pol. K. 
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him ah or jnelgant, member that it is 
in the very nature of his ſubit: Ns is, hom: 
ever, in both theſe roſpects to be conſidered 
ſuperior to his Jnterpreters : You will every 
where find him a. perj@/# and thorough maſter 
of the ſuhject in hand, explaining all its ſunt 
damęntal Principles in a juſt and oſt beau: 
tiful-Analyſis, and Nee not TY 
| be underſtocd. \ 
I ſhall only ous will dow 10 
of all, to ſtudy ihe Categories or Predios- 

ments; Which, as their doctrine is eſtecmed 
to be the foundation of all Philofopby and 
of Logic itfelf; are very properly placed at 
the head of his Organ.” | 

"'Pofleifed of a' competent "knowledge af 
theſe, You , will 'be able to proſecute your. 
og ſtudies with as. OR. "and 

ucceſs : Being Foncile e and confained in 8 
few pages, they perhaps may Rang i in peed 
of ſome illuſtration ; Here then a ood and 
ſenſible Commentator might bg o f ſervice 3 
and there! is one which univerſally bears that | 


* 


character, I mean Anne * ee we 
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.CCUSE me. gt of being. ;nconfiſtent 
> with myſelf, if I adviſe Joy t0 be 8 
your guard agaipſt indulging too much what 
| haye, been ſo anxious to have you acquire, 
I mean your. habits of induſtry and applica» 
tion. For even, in our ſearch: after Know: 
ledge, we ſhould. proceed with, temper and 
judgement, often varying our ideas and re- 
lieving the mind by means of exerciſe and 
amuſemgnts. Though the life of moſt libey 
ral-minded men would have. many dull and 
tedious interyals without the , ailiftange of 
boaks, yet, rather than contract ſuch a fond: 
neſs for them as to impair one's Health and 
Good Humour, two of the moſt valuable 
bleſſings we now enjoy, it would be far 
better to quit them a/together, and paſs our 
days under; the ſhades of Ignorance and Obs 
feurity z nothing an PIO? = 
ſo great a loſs. - 

44 1 ſubject you will 


ack öde u. impertinent or . 
tirelxß 


* 


* 
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tirely uſcleſs; at leaſt it will be better than 
to waſte time and ous about * common 
news of the day. T 
| Agricola uſed to 3 That in 6, ohh 
of youth he was ſo paſſionately fond of 
Rudy of Philofophy, that be would 
carried it to an extreme, had not the 2 
dence or his mother checked his e 


| diſpoſition: - “ Scilicet, as it is added b 
his ſententious [Biographer, fublime et etev- 
erxcelſe magnæque gloriæ Taser, quim 
cautè, appetebat: Mox mitigavit Ratia' ut 
Stas; tetinuitque, "quod of difficillimunt; ex 
fapientid mou“ It is the ſame with 
many a young' man; who, having odee im 
bibed a reliſh for true Knowledge, and per. 
petually thirſting after a larger draught of it} 
is apt, like the brave Roman, not to be aware 
that 700 intenſe an application leads to conſes 
quences of a very fatal nature: But thoſe . 
who, to avoid theſe conſequences, | give. up 
their whole time and attention to the care 
and enjoyment of the body, we have nothing 
to do with hir fort of Philoſophers :\—' Tis 
from: the other quarter we apprebend dan- 
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ger . and the remedy it 20 * applied 
W dirw nol; 


To preſerve the ſound Conſtitution, which 


Nature has given you, as little impaired as 
poſſible, nothing ſeems ſo conducive as Eariy 
Rifing, Temperance, and Exerciſe: Theſe in- 


gredients, properly mixt together, make the 
beſt Recipe for the Preſervation of Health —» 


To ſay a word on each N un 
and in erdrr. 

Seven, if Wos ide hope n iy 
tainly ſufficient for one of your age and 
healthy temper of body: Any greater indul- 
gence, inſtead of ' refreſhing, will, on the 
contrary, only Slunt the mental faculties, and 


too much relax the corporeal ones: And this 


ſhould be done, if in your power, at 2 
ſtretch; — ane nap and a way. As: the 
Pbyfician will» inform you that the morning: 
air braces the nerves, and diflends and puriſiet 


the lungs, giving to the whole body freſh 
vigour and activity; ſo; will the Moraliſ 


argue, with equal truth on his fide, that the 
mind is at this time of the day moſt fit and 
diſpoſed for virtuous and manly ſentiments ; 
Not having as yet entered on its daily occu- 
pations, it is naturally inclined, and, as it 


were, 


. 
e K N — — 
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were, compelled to contemplates the vario 

Kan of the Creation with reverence; and 
ohoerful "gratitude, It is xow that (every 
thinking young man . conſidory; how 10. fle 
gut properly the remainder: af the day, don; 
gratulating: himſelf, at the fame time, an h 
| ſhady pregreſt in Virtus end Knowledge. 
We are told that Chief Juſtice Mai uſed 10 
attribute to his having conſtantly made 4 
right uſe of this part of the day not only 
the good old age he lived to, but alſd the 
ene en of Which he W 
* $004 Ne 
2 23 mall as Eatly Hohes 
not only a grand greif ¹,,ĩuf Health. hut 
it is principally by moans of it that « ſound 
cConſtitution and every virtuous: endoument 
fed on a ſure baſis: Por it is this grett 
Cardinal Virtue Which renders a man 
and Ape to diſcharge with propriety the 
ſeveral duties of life, which, as a free zu 
rational oreature, he owes to God, to him- 
lf, Mr ea -mankind'in mw 


eee bal hind 4 is. PD. bad 
and pernicious Inaſmuch at it tends -t 


. wo iger 
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1 
heat the blood, it quickens its motion, ami 
thus makes it ſtrike with too violent a mo- 
mentum againſt the delicate texture of the 
brain, the operations” of Which are thereby 
deranged, and the Powers of Thought conſes - 


quently diſturbed, or peer. peu deſtroyed 
» 11 — — what or Ney 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries- IE 


The ſanguine tide, —whether 1 the frequent bowl, 
High ſeaſoned fare, e or exerciſe to toil , . 
s to its loft page tir d life, - 

dns JOE I r . 


80 that een if vs lem 00 aged ir 
pur Conſtitution, the decline of which we 
may not perhaps immediately perceive, ws 
ſhould epltivate Temperance gs being the 
only. means of enjoying the right and full 
uſe of that Faculty wheredy'i Nan i is ſo emi · 


rently. diſtinguiſhed. | 
Without this Nurfing- Mother of all thas 


is Great and Liberal, Good HuMouR, pro- 
perly ſo called, cannot long fubfiſt : And deſ- 
titute of this amiable and enlivening quality 

2 Ag df Proſerving Health, l.. fh. 


Learning, 


721 


| Learning, and Virtue, and Religior even, ok 
all their grace—all their attractive excel 
lence. True Checrfulneſs and Serenity is 
not only a ſure den of an  bongf and. well 
| regulated Mind. but it is the beſt preſervative 
againſt Entbufigſw and Iyfdelity. The tenet 
of Calviniſm — are they not enough to make 
one's blood chill with horror? — In ſhort - 
4 Entbuſiaſin contains ſomething gloomy 
and dark, and which does violence to the 
common feelings of our Nature — Was there 
but more Benevolence and Charity in the 
world, we "ſhould fee leſs of the "diſmal 
effects of that horrible Peſt of Society. 
And if there be ſuch Mortal, (for it · hath 
been juſtly called in queſtion) as « thinking 
Atheiſt, muſt he not be at bottom an f 
charitable, ſuſpicious, moroſe, malevolent 
fort of an animal? —— Goop Humov 
then' is the very 'balm of life; and to the 
ſtudious mind it is a moſt wholeſome and 
neceſſary cordial : Have it therefore always 
at command, and fly from every. _ _ 
| is fur hy. or grim, or diſdainfid. | 

But I am loſing fight of my bea -s. 
wich for the two firſt heads of it. 
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LETTER XVII Continued. . 


Oh word with reſpect to Exerciſe. 
The. Greeks and Romans, it is well . 
known, uſed to conſider the exerciſing of 


the body as an eſſential part of a Complete 


Education: Indeed Plato, who was himſelf 
well-ſkilled in moſt of the manly and 
athletic Exerciſes, ſeems to have looked 
upon this as more deſerving of attention 
than almoſt any thing beſides ; becaufe that 
by means of it the Soul is able to exert. 
moſt ſucceſsfully its higher Powers, „ the 
Powers I mean of Reaſon. and Intelle&;” 
The Life of Man has its Eſſence in Motion 


Objects from without fit move our faculties, 


and thence we move of ourſelves either to 
Practice or Contemplation :* Nor, in general, 
are we fit for. doing the latter to any good 
purpoſe or effect, any more than the former, 
unleſs the corporeal faculties, © which are 
in fact the firſt inſtruments of our Intelli- 
gence,” be in an active and vigorous ſtate ; 
Accordingly we find it to be a common . 

; dee Hermes, II. 4 Nö 


| obſery ation, 


1 „ 1 
obſervation, ; and confirmed by Experience, 
that great ſtrength of Mind ſeldom or never 


attends a very ſedentafy fe: But the proper 
end of all Good Learning is to add to, and 


Bince' then they ſtand in Eertatt? danger” of 
being htrt and contradte? by too inteniſe a 
uppfication, we ſhould tmliven and Gift 
therm by frequently diverting them ts objedh 
el a ſightter aud more trifling ſort 
1 Animo debent aliquands dari, 


: Ad cogitandum ler ut redeat fb 


Fo enter a Bttfe into patticuläts. 1 
firſt leifare” Hour evety thbrilh cannot per- 
haps be better employed than in walking; 
This is 2 nr, and an intbrent recteation, 
and therefore it cannot but be 1g. 
What time you fhoufd think proper to de- 
vote over and above to exerciſe, would, 1 
think, be well belicWee 6H Fare My 5 

oe Riding. * 

ann learning how to make a p 

of your weapon would, as Milton E it, 
| not only keep you healthy, nimble, and well 

in breath, but it is alſo the likelieſt means 


* Phedrus III. 14. v Ses his Traftate on Education. 
t Fa a to 


427 , 


not impair the vigour of out mental Poyery, 


— . ̃ L . ]² .  o. os 


— 


—. a” > rr © an @3«® a= 


ew. 


i191 
to make you arrive at your full: growth and 
ſtature, and to inſpire: you with a gallant 
and fearteſs Courage: which, being tem 


ered with ſeaſonable Lectures, and Precepts: 55 


of true Fortitude: and Patience, will turn 
into a native and heroic Valaur,/ and will 


make you ſuorn the cowtrdice. of being 


men 


behaviour. 


1 mentioned Muße Wessi I Ke yon 
have 4 mtutal turn that way, ant Have mide 
o inconſidetable proficichcy in this agree- 


able Art: Had ti6t this been the” caſe, it 
would nor Be advifeable to think of learn- 
ing X now, for it would be time idly and 
fooliſhly thrown away. Though one be not 
of the ſume opinion with the Egyprians of 


old, who, as ſome fay, from a ſuppoſition | 


that it rends to enervate the Mind, forbad 
nen to cultivate” or praftife Muſic; yet you 
ſhould avoid all efemitaty in your exerciſes 
of this Kind, as well as in thier things. 
But the een and divine Harmonies of 
Muſic, Heard or learnt, recreate aid compoſe 


the ſpirits, and, if wiſe Men and Prophets 


be not extremely out, have. a great power 
Wee is 
oyer 


—ñꝛů— F˙-̃ — —— ——— ——— ” — 


two 1 
over ee clay and ane to ſmooth 
and make them gentle from ruſtic harſtinefs 
and diſtempered paſſions: And this would 
not be unexpedient after meat to affiſt and 
cheriſh Nature in her firſt ebncoction , and 
ſend the Mind back to ſtudy in good tue 
ſatisfaction.“— This puts me in mind of a 
young man, noted no leſs for Rational Queer 
nomy, than for his ary fg 
ral abilities, who, whilſt Undergraduate, 
order to avoid the expence; as well as the 
danger attending drinking- parties, uſed. to 
retire every day after dinner into bie own 
Rooms, and there pals a couple of hours over 
two or three glaſſes of wine, in playing on 
his Harpſichord, and reading Vigil This 
no other than whom. I mentioned in the, be- 
ginning of our Correſpondence under the 
name of Cleanthes, and who promiſes to be 
in time one of the firſt eee in Great 
Britain But not to digreſs. 
Muſic then is an elegant recreation, and 
wonderfully congenial to the minds of men, 
tending to compoſe thoſe af a volatile cult, 
and to rouſe the more melancholy and anguid; 7 
ſubduing the violence of rough and impfen 


: * Milton, as above. 


a 4. EY 170 55 


Paſſions 
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Paſſions by fixing the attention on objects of | 
an innocent nature; —and therefore to be 
e e IE a 
Reaſon. 

Over and above FA Re to 55 . 
rived from other Exerciſes, ſome plauſibly 
alledge, that Riding is attended with one 
peculiar to itſelf, the opportunity I mean of 
enjoying a more freſh, and purer air; and 
thoſe: who are at all acquainted with the 
Oeconomy of the Human Body will readily 
allow that this is a moſt important conſi- 
deration: Hence it is that the Dumb-Bell,, 
and Zxiouaxae, or the Fighting ede pan 
ſadow, are extremely defſiciente. 

Plato and Pliny the Younger co 
Riding as a thing wholeſome for the Joints. 
and ſtomach. But 1 is no need of mul- 
tiplying authoritie.. id: 

I would not, Won tie nr | 
any particular method of proceeding; for 
here, (as has been obſerved with regard to 
other matters) the proper uſe to be made of 
minute rules and directions is neither to be 
too exact, nor altogether negligent of them, 
and they operate beſt when once formed 
into a habit. I only wiſh to appriſe you that 


{ 78 ] 
ſome ſuch Exerciſes: as theſe, taken gl 
. ably, according to leifure and convenience, and 
not to excgſi, are abſolutely neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving a ſound Conſtitution, and alſo for 
forming a proper judgement of it: Socrates, 
whoſe, memory we all revere, uſed. to adviſe 
thoſe” about | him to make their Health 
their "elf Rudy, and to fa to them; 
15 That it was a hard thing if a man of 
ſenſe,” WhO took care of his Exerciſes and 
Diet, did not better know than any Phyſi- 
cian, what was good or bad for him. —An¹ 
at the' ſame time that proper Exerciſes keep 
us in good Health and contribute to an er- 
| ternal gracefulneſs of mien and deportment, 
forming, in ſhort, that Erezia which the 
Ancients' ſo much valued; and which in 
good truth is ſo infinitely valuable z—belides 
this, I fay, they tend to form 4 manly and 
cheerful: turn of mind: 80 that hence we 
have an effectual antidote againft complain- 
ing of the tediouſuzſt of Ii to which ſeden- 
tary perſons ate ſo — 
; 3 a Mae prone 
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PHILANDER, 
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LETTER: XIX. 


om 


NunteienEp with a Es know- 

T ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues 
from having peruſed a few ſhort Treatiſes in . 
them, you will be now more capable of un- 
dertaking and going through with propriety 

the Hiſtories of thoſe : celebrated People. 
Although this ſtudy requires a good deal of 
care and attention, yet it will be an agree- 
able relaxation, compared to your purſuits of 
the abftra# 1 and more philoſophical kind— And 


I would | haye 7 e it in that W. 


| it wer read Hitory | in ; & proper t manner we 
ſhall find it it to be the very ** Anatomy of Phi- 
lophy : Here the Paſſions and all the Fa- 
culties of the Human Mind are continuallyx 
engaged in action and exhibited to view. 
To obſerve the playi ying of all theſe, and I the 
various motives which call forth their exer- 
tions, will afford abundant matter of inſtruc- 
tion and delight, and it is a ſpeculation not 
A unworthy 


ES 
| 
1 , 
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'unworthy of the Philoſopher even. | With 
room for indulging it, Hiſtory will largely 

ſupply perſons of almoſt all ' ranks and 


_ Stations 2 Nec Vero ſum inſcius effe utili- 
tateth\ih Hiſtoria," non modo voloptatem. * 3 


I Mod Na S 1 Vo G 2111 T 


„Nou its great, ck object ſcems to be 
to form good and uſeful and intelligent Citi- 


zens q ok, nin ather-words,. to improve us in 


Virtue and Knowledge; and that in a way 
which, -with the bulk of mankind, is far 


| the moſt effeftual—by the Examples I mean 


and the Expericnce of others. 
What! ſuppoſing we find in Hiſtory (® 
has been faid) little more than a detail of 
the Vicer and Follier of our fellow-creatures— 
- ſhould that be any reaſon for our not reading 


it ? O ite the reverſe. For we generally find 


that the bad and reſtleſs Paſſions of Men, 
however ſucceſsful they may be for a time, 
lead them by certain, though perhaps Joo 
and gentle, ſteps to misfortune and con- 
tempt; and, if ſtill indulged, ate ſure to 
end in their miſery" and deſtruction. But 
"thoſe, on the contrury, who act upon good 
aod © upright” principles, in what diſtreſt 
boo er they may happen to be involved, Let 


* Cle, Dy Fine N. Va. = 


4 oF 10 1 


at laſt we often ſee them diſperſe the dark 
cloud, and obtain their proper reward are 
always able to deriye comfort from within 


themſelves, — and appear amiable and reſpe#+. 


able even in Bo oye of the mg abandoned. 
4th 15973 21 7 


. — — - abaſt'd t Devil ad, DE. - 

And felt how awful Goodneſt ts, 3 209% 
Vix Trog in 2 bow hutly —— faw, 
5 1 1 200 2 Ai. oth: 

His loſt *= Buy (3.3 I Chen k not 18 Horn 9717 


nd 1 fl: Bei! 


So that the 8 Par of Vice and 
Folly, and the depreſſion of real Merit, 
ſhould equally teach us reſignation to God's 
Providence, and make us form right opinions 
of whatever we meet with on CORD 
ang nere ings: of n Life. -. | 


voc Hela 1 | 
Phyſicians tell 18 that, in. ws ry 
of the Human Body, it is the conſtant 


buſineſs of the Laceſlina / Tube or Cana tio 


ſeparate from the excrementitious and hurt- 
ful the nutritive part of our aliment to 
retain the one, and gje# the other: —Exactiy 
ſuch, with regard to the Werne of the 
. r. L IV. 2% | Pe 

Mind, 


* 


= x Srv” 
Mind, thould be the office of our Fudgement: 
And Bere in partievlar we ſhall have cod 
tinual occafion to employ it : If we do this, | 
we may derive no leſs advantages from 
wicked, than from the virtuous Examples we 


meet vith. i in our Hiſtorical Purſuits, as well | 
as in the affairs of common Life. i vohdds 


| Nomne wider Ait ut male wivat Ils ? ff 
Barrus inops — magnum documentum, ze 
Patriam Rem . en 
Perdere guts vel. ond 97 210i41s dle e 


Thus then in order 7 M 
better men, we ſhquld accuſtom ourſelyes to 
ft and weigh thoroughly every action an 
event, {0.45 to. be able 40, make, pertinent 
reflectians upon them, and draw from them 
juſt and proper concluſions — And thus we 
ſhall ſoon acquire a; habit of thinking apd 
acting for ourſelves. £7 ks Woe 

But, again, - As .the,;ftudy, of Hiltogy , 
contributes 10 improve, us in Virtus, 
| ſhould be its firſt.and great aim) ſo goes it jp 
no leſs degree furniſh us with clegent and 
e Knowledge. .. begs . NN bu 


In ſtudying it with 3 view, to, this point 


: "A b 3. Gat. IV. 20g, 0 


| n 
we ſhould give chief notice to the progreflive 
expanſion and improvement of Human In- 
tellect, and the gradual civilization of So- 
ciety ; tracing, with care and judgement, the 
Riſe, the Progreſe, the | Decline,. and ag 
the Revival of the Sciences, and of the 
liberal and neceſſary Arts. We ſhould alfo 
conſider in every view how ibe "changes 
that have happened in the Laws and Opi- 
nions of Mankind correſpond with their 
improvement in the Art of governing,“ and 
be leſs anxious to know where, or when, or - 
bow many, were the battles fought . by the 
the Greeks and Romans, | than acquaint 
ourſelves with their manners, and the means - 
whereby the former repelled the attacks of 
the Per flats, and the /arter ſubdued” the 
World; and how he again in their turn 
were deſtroyed and annihilated.— Thus by 
diligently obſerving the "connexion" between 
Cauſe and Eft, and deducing the one from 
the other, we ſhall not only furniſh ourſelves, _ 
in the fafeſt way, With n great variety of 
important Knowledge, but  thall alfo improve 
and cg babits of reaſoning with accuracy 
and corretFneſ; — expanding thus our Mind 


and ſtrengthening! its leute — Here there 
is 


idle notion of magnifying the Wiſdom an 


Jare way of laying a good foundation for A 


1 1 
is laid open before us'a large field for mw 
and Contemplation. (£12248 174d 
But to come nearer-to RN RAIOES reading 


this way—T find 1 donde che totes in too 
bedr view, 2 ih lot 20 U . 


oo 2. * 2 


It i is 901 from any | y blind fubmilh nog to the 


SMES >. 


authority of our Anceſtors, nor yet from 


Virtue of remote times in order to "declajm 


againſt the preſent,” that we are directed, 


during our younger years, to go through 4 a 


regular "Courſe of Ancient Hiftory : But 
' Reaſon and Experience tell us, that this f is 


by far the beſt, and perhaps indeed the. nh 


ſtore of practical and uſeful Knowledge, 


There can be nothing more plain than that 


the Mind, when ſtrengthened and expanded 
by having been uſed to contemplate the Civil 


Conſtitutions and Popular Buſineſs of Greece 


and Rome, comes with ſingular advantage to 
the ſtudy of thoſe of .our own. Country, and 
of other modern Nations: And as it is of 


greater conſequence to remember whatever | 


relates to theſe laſt, and to form a right 
judgement of ther, we ſhall be now more 
| 8 capable 


_—  -- e 


11 
capable of doing ſo: The many particular 
arguments in ſupport of this notion are too 


obvious to be mentioned. At the-ſame time 
we ſhall irnbibe ſomething of the ſpirit, — 


of the reſolute, though often irregular and 


miſtaken Virtue of that brave People, who 
would rather have exchanged. life, ' for 
what they in a great meaſure thought utter 
annihilation, than their own Laws for thoſe 
of their Perfian or Carthaginian Invaders.— 
The reading of them makes one's blood glow 
within one. Would to God it would ever 
tend to inſpire us all with a true love for our 
Country, and a. veneration for our Well- 
founded. Conſtitution |! That it would make 
us quit the paths of Luxury and Licentiouf+ 
neſs, and ſtand unmoved in the cauſe of 
Liberty! Fair Linenty ! what glorious 
deeds . "have deen e by wy ys | 


votaries' ng 


Add to all. this * Able; we are 3 
well verſed j in their Hiſtory, we can ſee but 
few of the hidden beauties and nice touches 
and alluſions, to be found throughout their 
Poems, their Orations, and even in their 
ner, Sener — Hence this 

branch 


| 
| 
| 


public and private ſituations." 


tian of places is by no means to be diſpenſed 


be adviſcable therefore to have always by 
your fide, when engaged in theſe ſotts of 


L 86 J 


ranch of Learning tends greaty th 
| Muſtration of ſeveral others. 


- Hiſtory then thus conſidered. is « mg 


excellent ſtudy, full of what is animated, and 


#firutiive, and agreeable, —a fort of Philoſo- 
phy, in ſhort, © which teaches by Examples 
how we ought to conduct ourſelves in ol 


But ſhould 
you look upon it merely as an exerciſe cak 


ceulated for the Memory, and regard nothing 


but circumflances relating to Place and Time, 


you muſt loſe all the Lu, and the Pleaſant, 
which is fo happily blended in every good 


Hiſtorian; and you might as well read 4 
bare Chronicle, as the ROY account” "of 


. Rill an attention to dates and the @us 


with: So that Chronology and Geography 
are particularly uſeful : Theſe, indeed, as 
ſomebody obſerves, are the two Eyes of Hiſ- 
tory ; and without them, it would certainly 
be full of darkneſs and confuſion. It would 


n . m. 
. ſtudy, 


( i.) 
ſtudy, either Hetvicus, or ſome ſuch compen- 
dious Chronologiſt, together with D. Arvill's 
Maps, ene ann A —_ 
as any. 

1 ſhall only add that in the mean time 
you would do well to read Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos : For, after having gone 
through a particular detail 'of forme public 
tranſaction, by running over the Lives of 
the principal men concerned in it, you 
will be able to recollect the whale," and to 


treaſure up whatever. may be moſt 'worthy _ - 


of remembrance. In theſe agreeable Bio- 
graphers, ' eſpecially the latrer, we find an 
aſtoniſhing: fund of information compriſed 
within a very narrow compaſs, and related 
in the moſt elegant and correct ſtyle; free 
from every thing that looks like prejudice, 
or moroſeneſs, or or affectation. | 


PR e alghe * ſaid on this 
copious ſubject: To point out how particu- 
larly neceſſary it is to perſons in particular 
lines of life — in ſhort, to treat it in a 
manner ſuitable to its dignity and extent, 
would require a Volume: But I am per- 
ſuaded you will want nothing to induce you 

to 


Fm. 
to make yourſelf competently acquainted 
with -the Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, and 
with that of ' thoſe: nations neceſſarily, with 
which the other may interfere : It would 
be needleſs therefore to ſpeak migütsly of 
its more particular uſes and. advantages, 
eſpecially when your eee Tutor 85 
. at nee r "I 
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[ay Sapiens vitatu es bet 5 
Sit, melius cauſas reddet tibi tibi. mt fatis & 7 1 


Traditum ab antiquis morem  ſervare, laune, 
(Dum cuftodi eges) vitam Jamague tu tueri eri 
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the uſe and nature of the Syllogiſm, before 


twl 
LETTER XxX. 


1 gives me much ane to hear that 
you have gone through the Organon in 2 
regular manner: As you ſeem ſenſible of the 
excellence and right tendency of the Doc- 
trine it contains, I am under no fort of 
apprehenſion of your applying it to ſophiſ- 
ay, or idle and diſputatious wrangling. 


of all the branches of Literkture this 
Science, though perbaps-it may be the moſt 
tedious, and productive at firſt of but little 
ſatisfaction, yet certainly it is the moſt uſe- 
ful and extenſive of them all. There will 
be always need of calling forth your logical 


acquiſitions, this being the great clue whereby 


we can attain to an accurate knowledge of the 
other parts. of Learning, And eſpecially with 
regard to what you are now going to take in 
hand, you could not have done better than 
acquaint yourſelf previouſly with the princi- 
ples and proper uſe of Logic: Thdeed it is 
altogether neceſſary to have a juſt notion of 


190 ] | 
wo can undertake the ſtudy of Rhetoric with 
any great advantage or propriety : Accord- 
ingly we find it to be the opiniotr of all 
competent judges in the matter, that . thoſe 
who would addreſs men with all the 
of Perſuaſion ſhould cultivate Rhetoric 
with Logic:*”" As the latter oonſiſts in the 
forming and improvement of Right Reaſon, 
the former . ſuppoſes this already done it 
deing its buſineſs to give to arguments ele- 
gance, and weight, and dignity. Tis obvi> 
ous then in what order 89 5 can be ſtudied, 


l apt , 


„Abe i Ward bad hd dN 


dence between the ſeveral Arts and Sciences: 


Than that ſuck prevails between Logic and 


Rhetoric, nothing can be mote evident; and 


it ſeems not unlike to what we find betweeh 
the Fifth and Sixth Books of Eucud: In the 
one you are taught 4 doctrine of univerſal 
application, which in the other is exempli- 
fied in the demonſtration of certain Theo- 


rems and Propoſitions. In the ſame maß- 


ner, we have ſcen that Logic may be applied 
without any kind of limitation; - wheress 


4 See Mr. Harris's Philoligiial Inquiries — See allo the 45 
Fleury de choin, Sc. der Etudes. p. 121. 3 
Rhetoric 
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Rhetoric is under a little reſtraint, being 
chiefly confined to things of a public nature, 
and uſing only digreſſive arguments: The 
ſame thing Zens the Stoic uſed to illuſtrate 
more. elegantly by a Simile taken from the 
Hand: He compared the . cbſe power of 
Logic to the Fiſt or Hand compreſt, and the 
difuſe power of Rhetoric to the Palm ot 
Hand open Cum compreſſerat digitos, 


| pugnumque fecerat,. Diak#icom aiebat ejuſ- 


modi effe : Cum autem diduxerat, ot manum 
dilataverat; | palnie illius-imilem Eloguentiam 
eſſe dicebat. - Atque etiam ante hunc Ari 
tas principio Artis Rhetorice dicit, illam. 
irtem quaſi ex altera parte teſpondere Dia- 
lectic : ut hoc videlicet diffcrant inter ſe; 
quod hc ratio” nd 8 ft, il lo- 
quendi contractior-—- 5 


Notwithitinding this near alliance be⸗ 
tween Rhetoric and the moſt generally uſe- 
ful of all the Sciences, yet it has been con- 


fidered by ſome as a deceitful and pernicious 


Art, as a mere engine which (they ſay) was 
inrented only to manage and work upon the 
diſorderly Populace, and inſinuate wrong | no⸗ 
* See Cie. on lg. | 
e ha 


\ 


be applied but as Phyſic for unhealthy ſtatts. 


There is no Virtue or Science of any ſort 


K n iy 


denn of things, moving the paſlions, db 
by miſleading. the judgement, and is never to 


| _ what is all this to the purpoſe 7 lit 
not ſpeaking againſt the uſe of the Art 
4 merely from the abuſe of it? . Tis indeed 
much the ſame thing as, to declaim- againſt 
| Fencing, becauſe a ſkill in that exerciſe n 
enable us to wield the {word well, to fight a 
. duel, and run one's antagoniſt; through with 

| greater dexterity and eaſ. 
The ſame kind of reaſoning (if it can be 
called reaſoning); will hold quite as well 
- againſt. the moſt uſeful thing on earth. 


which is not capable of miſapplication and 

abuſe: And who will deny that whatever in 
maoſt perfect in its kind is, when +abuſed, 
productive often of the greateſt miſchief 
and diſorder ? — Hence no weak argumegt 
might be drawn in favour of Rhetoric and 
Eloquence. „ b 
True Eloquence, in fact, is nothing more 
than the Perfection of ſpeaking, and enn 
have no ſure foundation but in good Morel: 
And its right aim is to root out of the Mind 


Every thing contrary to what is Fair and 


LA 
* 
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Good;; to defend Juſtice and Truth, and pre- 
rent them from being trampled under foot 
by the wicked artiſiees of thoſe who confult 
merely their own intereſt and the. indulgenee 


of unbridled WOW: Homo ole 
non poſſit bonus Oratoor .. 


Eloquemce is not properly employeds in 


diſcuſling-pepulative matters, as in enplain- 


ing and enforcing, the practical ende of Hu- 
man Life and, Moral Action: Then it 
aſſumes its proper ;dignity and character: 
Nor is there here any negeſſary connexion 
between, moving, the paſſions, and. miſlead- 
ing che Judgement; For the ends of Truth 
and Perſuaſion ate then eſſentially different 
when the Orator holds out to the Imagi- 
nation alle. and fictitious images: In this 
caſe F alſehood becomes apparent Truth, 
and Eloquence the inſtrument of - deceit ; 
but here it is no hard matter to guard againſt 
all deception and impoſture: Vet theſe 
ends are one and the ſame, when ſuch im- 
preſſions are made on the Imagination and 
Paſſions, as conſiſt and agree with the dic- 


tates of Right Reaſon ; : In this caſe Elo- 


quence comes in to the aid of Argument, 
Ses the Eſays on the CharaReriſtizh—See allp Quiat. ul. 3, 


and 


aud glowing colonrs; and thus inſpires s 


> 
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11d impreſſes the Truth! which 


teaches, in a warmer and more effectuil 
manner: It paints Good and Bvil in true 


with double ardor to etnbrace the nen 
9 the other. 5 

"Bar &-far 4 Blbquencs foi: being t. 
inſtrutent of deceit, that, on the contrary; 


the moral is much more natural and therefore 
likely to be more ſucceſiful than the immiral 
application of it: Becauſe, ete the a 
application can take place, circumſtances 
muſt be «vrefted, and m 
poſed om the fancy, in vppoſition to Truth 


entations im · 


= e Whereas in the proper appli- 
tion, nothing further is neceſſary, than to 
2 out and inipreſs thoſe images and 


analogies of things, which really exift in 


Nature.* 


We conchide then, that the proper and 


natural Buſineſs of Eloquence is to be ſub- 
ſervient to the cauſe of Truth and Virtbe, 


delineating and recommending only what i 
good, and manly, and liberal. 


But it is foreign to my purpoſe to 80 
about anſwering all, or any of the objections 


. 


Fon [ ——_ 0 us. 0 — „* adi,” 1 3 
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that agb be made 60 n ee "oy 


is little need of expatiating on its excellence 
and utility, or of inſiſting on its being par- 
ticularly neceſſary to theſe who are to fill 
any high or public ſtation in Life; where 
they ſhall have frequent occaſion to addreſs 
mankind, and point out to them how the 
true Happineſs of the fudhuidusl and that of 

the Community at large are iwviolably con- 
neJed ; —it being their buſineſa to enforce 
Doctrines, and eſtabliſh- Laws which (hall 
conduce to the well being of the Whole, 
Ariſtotle, in the beginning of his Treatiſe 
on this ſubject, has juſt touched upon ſuck: 
its principal uſes and advantages; but what 
he hath ſaid is, as uſual; full of inſtruction— 
To him therefore-b would refer you. 


And this I. do the more willingly, be- 


cauſe you ſay you are to follow him here as 


well as in Logic: With regard to theſe 
things you cannot be led by ſo ſafe and in- 
telligent a guide, It is obvious at once that 
the Rux Tonic of Arifotle is the ſource from 
whence all ſucceeding Writers on the ſabje& 
have derived: their materials. The Books of 


Cicero 9 as one might well expect 
. from 


* 5 . 
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- elegance-and propriety, and are certainly to 2 
be recommended for ſeveral reaſons; but OF p 


yet whatever ſcientific knowledge of the Ml ,, 
ſubject they diſcover; we find it all in this 0 
little Tractate of the Stagirite, and here it Wl ;; 
| is expreſſed in a more accurate and compat il , 
manner, and more according to ſcience, Ml © 
Cicero. was himſelf -an Oratoe: Kan ir 
Philoſopher. - . nat I © 

r being m ju 
| indifferent Writer; but as a Critic he is to dt 
be compared to Arifotle (this is an obſervi- IM ti 
tion of ſome of the ableſt Judges) juſt as 
much as the Philippics of Cicero are to be 
compared to thoſe: of Demoſthenes. It has 
indeed been alledged, - in rale of Wim 
tilien, that no Author ever adorned 
ſecien tifical Treatiſe with ſo many beautiful 
Auen as he has done: Is not this the 

very circumſtance which is moſt faulty in 
chis, and a tribe of other Critics ? © Are 
matters of Philoſophy and abſtruſe Science 
to be diſcuſſed in a ſtyle belonging to the 
Poet, or the Orator ? | Surely not. wg 

Next to Quintilian we may very properly 
mention Longinus : His ſtyle, like that of 
| 5 | the 
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the former, is blameable; W 
and ſhowy : This they both learned, it is 


probable, in the Schools of Declamation 


which were ſo frequent in their time. He 
ſpeaks of Homer, of Demi bener, and of Cicero, 


in a moſt figurative and pompous way, as if 


wiſhing to rival thoſe great men in their 


own diſtinct Arts. * It is plain, that his 
imagination was lively and vigorous, and 


the opinions he delivers are penetrating and 
juſt, but he has not ſhown a capacity for 


chat rational and ſober Inquiry which 5 | 


tial to all FRI Te nne 22 0 | 
Notwithſtandin g the e „ee 
ity of theſe ingenious Writers, they may 
be read with great pleaſure and advantage: 
The matter is always good and valuable: 
Only care ſhould be taken, leſt by amuſing 
the Fancy they tend to form an unjuſt Taſte, 
and give @ wrong turn to the diſcriminating 
Powers of the Mind. Now the reverſe of 
this is ſure to take place in reading Ariſtotle : 
It is his peculiar excellence, at the ſame 
time that he N the. e to 


e Inquiry, 10 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
1 
| 

| 
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ing Ua great deal more chan what he7tligs, 


Is knowledge of life and manners; and exhi- 


b. 56 1 


_ Grreft and prgllers'che Tavightaion<oPik 
wan pope of no Nr herber 
M. ACP 16 052 nit then 
| — is likewiſe remarkable for iht 
clear arrangement and comprehenſive browity 
Which we ſerk for in vain in other Auth, 
If we taad him: with thought and attention 
(and it will be of no avail to read him 
otherwiſe) we ſhall always find hinr-mpan- 


and well acquainted with the nature ghd 
powers af Human Intellect ; each Chapter, 
eſpecially thoſe in the beginning of hie 
Second Book on the ſubject now under con- 
| fideration, diſeovering very deep penetration 

into the receſſes of the heart, and a thorough 


biting, at the ſame time, admiruble x- 
amples in the ſound analytical way of \yea- 
ſoning. Fou muſt not, however, look for 
any ching more in him, than the genuine 

and elementary Principles of the Art, 

founded in Nature, and analyſed with per- 
ſpicuity and good ſenſe: The applioation of 
them is (as it ought to be) left entirely to 
your own judgement: And if you wiſh to 
| Wy able to apply them with "wy ſort of ſuc- 
| 3 75 cels, 


* 
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ceſs, look up to the great. examples of De- 
. moſthenes and Cicero : imbibe ſomething of 
their ſpirit, ſomething of their. manner of 
compoling ; but this can never be, done, 
eyen in any degree, without ws 2 


een and reſolution. 


Bot I abſtain from ſaying 1 thing o more. 
The mind, we know, is pleaſed with mak- 
ing its own. remarks, and retains 1 ſuch with 
greater care and ſafety „ I will therefore 
only obſerve, that i in 55 Treatiſe he is not 
ſo deficient in point of Compoſition, as in 
that upon Logic, the ſubject being dif- 
ferent: His periods are rather ſmooth and 
well turned, and his ſtyle always correct, 
and not ſeldom elegant even, and W 


e Farewell. Cadet 


12 


Wt 12 2 ö 42 iy 1670800 de 4. / n 85 394, 89: | 
4 IR did Alte 708.40 KS) ons; 
at, 9.3208, 

= * ys 7 XXI. 
X 1 * x 15 — 60 Py IRE: 3 
2 1 Wb, nne „Jag TJ Xie 40h: Ha 
| AVI "A l hinted a” che eh 
Ro" nature and proper buſineſs of Elo 
quence, and having withal ede oute _ 

confirm. your opinion reſpecting the A 


it may be worth our while to confidet” in 
few words (though without pretending" 
treat the matter philoſophically) at hat 
Period. and in what foil and climate, theſe 
Principles were moſt N ind 
with greateft ſucceſs. 
Eloquemce, or the Power er Pied 


is eflential to, and therefore obevil Wich, 


Society, For ſome rays of Eloquenoe, 


however faint and obſcure, muſt have ap“ 


peared, as ſoon as men began to mix and 
converſe with each other.“ But it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that they gave any ſort of atten» 
tion to it, or improved it in the leaſt; before 
they found themſelves free from yidleacy 
and furniſhed with the neceſſaries of life. 


* 
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'who' has beſt explained its firſt” Pritidighs, 
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of hat nature Eloquence was originally 
it is no hard matter to conjecture: Every 
kind of Compoſition was, at; firſt, highly 
poetical: Thus Srrabo' informs us, that the 
moſt ancient Writing approached, all of it, 
very near to the ſtyle of Poetry We muſt 
neceſſarily conelude; that the firſt ſpeejes of 
Bloquence us alſo o this eomplexion — 

But thoſe, who afterwards cultivated the 
ſpeaking and writing Arts, diſſolved indeed 
the meaſure, but preſerved at the ſame time 
whatever elſe was poetica Such were 
Cadmus the | Milefian, and Pherecyder, and 
Hecateus, and their Scholars: E ei Jeuger, | 
Nn ron rouray, rr 4a ru 
bs ay ar ns r. 

But when Eloquenee in as extlicſt e | 
was decked in the ſplendid' language of 
Poetry, we are by no means to confider it as 
then regulatly formed into an Art. It is 
faid to have made its fuft appearance under 2 


Lib. L. towards the beginning, — Caſaxbon obſerres upon 
the place: Ergo, ex ſententia Strabonis, antiquiflimi quique 
ſcriptores proxime ad ſtylum Poetarum accedunt : Quod proſecto 
verum eſt.— Ac mihi quidem perſzpe Herodotum cum lego, 
Homerum aliquem videor legere; quem tamen M. Tullius (Orat. 
12. & 55.) ait ſolatam omnibus legibus fluere—Seg de his non 
eſt hie agendi locus. . 

e See Strabo as before, —Thelp urs ſuppoſed jo have lived 
r --this 


— 
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£63: ſhape. among the | Sinjlians,. hs 38 
 Gicery quotes. from Ariſtotii, being naturally 


a keen and litigions people, and upon an 
expulſion, of their tyrants ſtanding in nerd 


of eloquent pleading in order to regoręr 


their private property, [thus became the, fa 
Tuventors of an Art and Rulat for. ſpegkingg· 
And this; Invention is attributed to (one 
knows not whom) two perſons named Tifar 
and Corax: Theſe were foon ſuccgedad by 


Sen. IO, whom arten 
of .Rhetorie—B re eee 


* mare chan 4 vain and diſputing: Sophil. 


4 > »wp "= 1 


in Sicily, however, it does. not ſeem to 
have arrived at any degree of perfection: 
Here, it is true, Rhetoric was firſt [taught 
and invented, and men were made conver- 
fant in diſputation; but among the Siciliqn? 
we hear nothing of the GREAT and Suz- 
LIME in Eloquence: Nor are we to look 


for this in any other piace dun dae Grade 
Ses Cic. Brutus, 12,—And Arif Ds Rhetor, 3s G0 bein 


ning. See alſo Cic. De Orat. I. 20. Lich other Parts df tis 


| Works— And, if you pleaſe, Quintil, Mi. 1. 


> He wi ban en ze Yun ba- a. Chil i 


and lived 10g years. 11 


** 
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Republics: «© Hoc autem ſtudium non: ere 
commune Gracie, fed proprium ATEE Nan 
UM.“ For who would: expect to find it 
under the rigid Diſcipline eſtabliſhed at La- 
cedæmon, or who under the Ariſtocraey of 
Corinth? But in Athens, - ** tbe Mather f 
Arts and Elaquence, the foil was adapted to 
its nature and favourable to its growth. 
Greece,” was the common place of reſort, 
where Philoſophers and great men met from 
all quarters to paſs; /ome part at leaſt of their 
lives in the cultivation of the Fair and Goog, 
and where their mutual aſſiſtances and emu- 
lation muſt have wonderfully. contributed to 
the rapid advancement of all the branches 
of Literature, yet this Art even here would 
not, I am perſuaded, have reached ſo high 
a pitch of perfection, had not the form of 
Government been Demoecratical : Hence Elo- 
quence became the great inſtrument where- 
by to arrive at- the firſt Dignities in the 
State—And hence all the Powers of the 
Soul were awakened and rouſed to ation, 


Many of the other Sciences and fine Arte 
have flouriſhed under different forms of Go- 


1 See Cic, Brutus, 13. 


vernment; 


— 
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vernment; but Eloquence, like the Setiſte 
tive' Plant, contracts itſelf and ceaſes "ts 
diſplay its beauties on the lighteſt touch 
from the hand of Oppreſſion, or deſpotie 
Power. Nor can we indeed find it, I mea 
that ſublime fort which g/ows through the 
pages of Demoſthenes and Cicero, ſhowiig 
iſelf in any limited Monarchy, or the beſt 
eftabliſhed Oligarchy : 80 that Public 
Freedom itſelf can give it no conſiderable 
play, where that Freedom bas any other 
bafis, than what is founded on'a De * 
It is upon this principle therefore, and not 
(as Mr. Hume alledges) from « negli of 
the Art, that we are chiefly to account for 
the difference between modern Floquence 
and that which prevailed. during the free 
ſtate of Athens and of Rome, Then the 
Orators gave their labours gratis to the 
People, and the People repaid them with 
the Honours and Preferments, which they 
had the power to beſtow: ; This was a wiſe 
and happy Conſtitution, where by a neceſ. 
fary connexion between Virtue and Honour, 
they ſerved. mutually to prodigge Laws ent 


| E Eſp on fas 


_ * tuats 
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tuate -, each other; Where the reward of 
Honours excited Merit, and Merit never 
failed to procure Honours —— the only 
Policy which can make a N an * 1 
prodpegonge” VER 

| e Met Oe eds 
Greeks and Romans, cannot ſubfiſt or even 
take root but under a free, democratic Go- 
vernment; ſo it has ariſen to higheſt. Per- 
fection in times of war and diſturbance. 
Had not Attica and its fair Metropolis been 
invaded, and in danger of being deſtroyed 
by Xerxes, the Spartans, and the one-eyed 
King of Macedonia, we ſhould not, it is 
probable, have heard /o much of the fame of 
7 bemiftocles, and Pericles, and PILE $7 


Thoſe Ancient / whoſe refibleſe Eloquence . 

| Welded at will that fierce Democracy jo 
Shook th Arſenal,—and fulmin'd over Greece 
To 0 IT and Artaxerxes' T ane. 


Kboder e oleh Ong 
in great repute and nn not without 
„ vol, L. 5 by . 

- » Par, Reg. IV. 265. 

ſucceſs, 
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faccels, having ef all dhe neighboutzag 
Hands leaſt of the redundaney of the ai, 


manner, and approaching neareſt to the 


purity of the Athenian—" Rbodis ſuniores; et 


Atticorum ſimiliores: But the Civil Con- 


the Public Affairs were often in as tempeſ⸗ 
tuous and fluctuating à ſtate as the 80 
which: ſurrounded it. If, again, we come 
down to Rome, we ſhall find: that the moſt 
' ſpirited Orations of Cicero were: delivered 
during the troubles occaſioned by the bloody 


deſigns of Catiline, and: the fraud and rape» 
city of Ferres. lt is only great occaſions 
that give room for * exertions,. r 
forth great abilities.” 


But to ſupport this opinion, which ame | 
indeed have endeavoured to- controvert; it is 
not neceſſary to adduce any arguments: Fact 


and Experience have more force. tllan any 


argument whatſoeyer; and theſe. prove the i 


matter beyond a doubt. 
Having ſaid ſo much, though in « general 
way, of the riſe and progreſs of Eloquence; 


| you may perhaps expect that I ſhould take 


ſome notice of its decline But there i is not 
* See Cie. Brutus, iz. 
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ee 
toom here to enter on a ſubject ſo extenſive: + 
Adviſing you therefore to inveſtigate this 
matter yourſelf, and referring you / for infor- 
mation to that admirable DiALOux, affix- 
ed to the Works of Tacitus, De Cauſis 
Corruptæ Eloquentiz,” I would only obſerve 
that the three principal cauſes ſcem to have 
been: — I. That enervated, though ſweet 
and pleafant ſort of Eloquence firſt intro- 
duced into Athens by the learned Demetrius 
Phalereus,* and which was afterwartls much 
imitated there, II. The Schools of De- 
camation. III. The Changes which took 
place in their Government, and which were 
immediately. followed by a dimination, and at | 
"0 by a total I of Livery. go 8 
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paſs over to thoſe who made the moſt 
dle confiderable. figure in this Art,; end t 


"take a curſory, rope of theme i ep 
Here it will be neceſſary -to, look: back, 


eden as far us che old Sophiſt Gorgias Leon 
dur. When he firſt introduced the'Articf 
" Rhetoric into Athens, his antitheſes and-other 
Y Nee forms of ſpeech were then held in 
b” eſtimation. Some improvement wis 
wade on Gorgiat by his Contemporary Auti- 
Pben, who, as well as a Rhetorician, is alſo 
reckoned one of the Ten Orators of Alben; 
and becauſe of his mild and elegant way of 
"expreſſing himſelf, he had the ſurname of 
Neſtor given him: Indeed his talent in this 
reſpect was ſo great, that he profeſſed to 
cure perſons of grief and melancholy merely 
by his manner of ſpeaking to them : But 
not likely to make his fortune in this way, 
he applied himſelf to Rhetoric and left be- 
hind him a Treatiſe on the different forms 


| -- 3 See'Phutarch's Account of the Ten Orators. 
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about the rhetotical Art: This was the firſt 
thing of nen held . 99 , 
little repute, 5 

Much about the kme dne lived - 
cides+ | He too is placed among the Ten . 
eee eee | 
rnornatheneed way of Tpeeking. © n 


Theſe, however, had a great deal mars of 
wh Sophiſt and Rhetorician than of the Ora 
: And. as they are to be conſidered ſome- 
a behind Themiftocles in point of time, ſq 
are they very much ſo in point of merit — 
He is the firſt Orator of whom we read any 
ching extraordinary: He lived in times of 
confuſion and of danger; and was no leſs 
eminent for his oratorial powers, than his 
great {kill and abilities in directing the af - OY 
fairs of War and all kind of State-Buſineſs, | 


; 
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was the firſt who joined the ſtudy of Philo- 
fophy to that of Eloquence, and he was alſo 
the firſt Orator in Athens that delivered pre- 
neditated and written Speeches, thoſe before 


8e, Cie. Brutus 11, 2 | | 
0 him 


0 
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of ſpeech, and containing rules and precepts by 


Fa who comes next in ſucceſſion, WE 2 


4 4. „ V3 


um Wr! 


bim ufng N of hasd- d pare 
drauf . „ dee, , e e (thy 
3 Malsd. 4 plain, proof of the {upetior 
=, excellence of this way, provided it be dene 
with proper addreſs; for hardly any one n Bla, 
quenceis ſaid to have been more powerful than 
that pf Purichi: The Potts. ate loud a n 
praiſes : Eupalit ſays of him-—That Pu, 
son perched on his lips, and that he alone of 
all the Orators left. behind a ſting in thoſe 
who heard him :*— And Ariftophanes-— That 
. he lightened—thundered—put all Greece.ln 
confuſion-: * — * . Hujus, ſuavitate maxim 
hilaratæ ſunt Athene 3, Hyjus, übertatem et 
copiam admiratz, <juſdem \ vim dicendi tert. 
| Foremque timuerunt: Hæc igitur tas Prins 
Orstorem prope perfetium tulitz® 
And this ſuperiority Socrates attributes (and 


ſo does Cicero after him) to his having Nis 
died under the Philoſopher . and 
1 F Ty e. 
| © So nie, e Pod. | 

4 . 4 4 1 10. 10. 91 
ETD. —— W Sifu: 
ort hn, xas gere ve Freer, 7 217 17 2 

To narrger re, was att · | 
„sheer — Cen. — knee mw bus. 

| © Boo Cle. Brat 11. £2 Re 
f - his 


from Gifferent parts of Literature There 
ſeem to Have been (bins of bir Ofner 
ertant in Cees ume“ bar 
they art How! no More. A i 3547 
Contemporary with Kith was the eloqduettt 
Hiſtorino Thueydider.' It fill remidins doubt 
whethe he 16" be keckoned among this 
Orators: Cicero is decidedly agaltifÞ it: T. 
eydidex tes geſtas et hella narrit et pralia, 
graviter | ſane; et probe: Sed hitiil ab eo 
transferti poteſt ad ofen fem ufüm, et -pub- 
licum. Ipfs Ila Conciones ira i habont 
obſeurts abdita/quit ſententias, bir wt Hltelll- 
- gantur ; quod eſt in Oratione civili viridin 
vel muximum. Os eſt autem in Hotihibug 
tanta perverſitas; ur, inventis froftbps, glande 
veſcaritur? An victus homitum, Arbenlenfum 
benefiets excoli poteit, otdtio non potut? 
Quis porro unquam Gracoruh Rhietorutd a 
 Thucydide quid quam duxit? At laudatus eſt 
ab omnibus: "Fiteor ge ita ut terum 
explicator prudens, ſeverus, gravis non ut 
in * verſaret cauſas, ſed ut in hiſtoriis 


a See Plato's Phra, aid Clcere's Orator, 
» See Cie. De Oratore If. 28, —See Allo Hritys 7. 
| O2 | bella 


| EN 
bella nscraret. Itaque munguam oft -numeratur 
Orator. But Suidas obſerves : That as O] 
cydiges;excelled others in moſt things relating 
to State - Affairs both as a Se and a 
General, ſo alſo, t hr. Many Men 
derns are f the ſame opinion. For my o 


him over carefully area and wy Jour 
own judgement upon him. . ai 


About thirty or forty yeirs after · 
riſhed thoſe famous Teachers of ' Rlietorie, ie 
Lyſlat and Tfocrates : Nor'yet were they eon 
temptible Orators, though little convetſiint 
in Public Buſineſs: Their Orations were 

chiefly made for others to deliver, er to ety 
as models for the uſe and inſtruckien- Gf chr 


N Scholars—En Gracie quidem Oratoruth f 


tur atque fontes vides; ad tioftrorumannaliann 
rationem veteres ; ad ipſorum, ſane recentes. 


Lyfias is faid to have delivered but ane 
Speech” in Public, and that at e e 


2 And Ifocrates, it is thought,” n Neve 


es WT # WH 


* Seo Cie. Orater . „ 8e, dd, : | 
| * That is—about 400 years before Chriſt. 
© See Cic. Brutus 8—12—and 13. 
| eee Account of the Ten o. 


part. I agree, entirely with Cicero — | 


w oa a a a9 od of oa 


wh fs vo au ow 


” on co Ow oo i 


E g. 17 5 


ſpoke oftentt. a Hat Hperitryrontiy 


t AEehinks Fult, "et Heul et Theuruet 
extamt forfpta, 


Dinarchus,' et is, cujus nulla 
Demader, akique' plures: Herd enim wits ef. 
fudit ane copiam ] et, ut GpinTö mea“ fert, 
fuccus ille et Janguis intorruptiue Ude ud hahe 
ztatem-oratorum "Ob in qui naturalivineſſet; | 
non Fucutus ater So NT , 
But in Elaguence ths Palin was not ar once 
obtained, as it Was in Poetry: hy Hunger: 
« Nam r Auidem perfetfum,. et ,“ 
Nihil eee inveniri potuit in eis cauſis, quas 
ſeripſit, nihil (ut ita dieam) ſubdole, nihil 
verſute, quod ille non viderit; nihil ſubtili - 


ter dici, nihil preſſe, nihil enucleate, quo + \ 


fieri poſſit aliquid limatius: Nihil contra 
grande: nibil incitn eum. nibil, ornatum. vel | 


„ See Cie. Brutus 9, HE EE Le oe 3 
to time, und not us it is to be underſtopd in the place quoted, 
ag rank, kr Hoon, fy ol Jeet ts 
Denn 5 r e ane; 


W 
Fenn 
are now entirely loſt ; Thoſe of Hyperides were extant un late as . 
the Ninth Century; for Photius, Putriarch of Can ſtantinoplo, 
kept a ——— —r_—— ee 
Ee Orator. See Philological en 
GREY CI RITTER A 


. — 


dhe method with which bis advetfiryl nit 


re —— Thus them im 
the ohn of the beſt; judges this grant 
man; excelled all that had been before, Him, 
and, we. may add, alb that came aften : 
Indeed 'Gicers. ſeems to be the only one that 
can in any reſpect deſerve to be! comp 
with him : But Cicero when placed by H 
fide will ever appear to diſadvantage: Eimer 
was not greater in the Poetical/ Arty n 
Dengſtbenes in that of the Oritor : Hie 
Compoſitions are a ſtanding proof of the 
wonderful capacity of the Human / NAA, 
chen diligently improved and when raub 
with honeſt emulatidou and the gloripus lb 
ol Liberty: Thoſe ho are beſt able to judo 
o them, readily acknowledge that of All, 
human productions theſe approach nc areſt / to 
perfection. Ae bener did not heſitate to at- 
tribute his own, "rain, «pd, dilgrace, left tn 


5 —_— and 1 wound up his 1 1 


ble chat gene Citteiſm is not ſo fatis» 


eien 


it af Non bers one ſhould think«diehiner 


was an able and impartial judge. bub tg 
Permit me to- take my leave of you ut 
preſent with a ſort digrefnon? I n feng 


factory as to enter into purtinuiurm But I 


have, as moch 20 poſſible; purpoſely ab- 


tained from\ ſaying any thing on the parts- 
calay merits of this or that Author, withing 
only to make you exert your | own. faculties. 
Nor would Þ have you- by any means' con- 


vents” Aut read them n care > 


ant themſelves, 
And as you go through each, having dolibe+ | 


rately made up your mind upon the ſubje 


ſuppoſe you, draw a ſhort delineation of his 
literary aa Tr would" at” leaſt ; 


41 gy woes 


. Adi an: bis detine e ee retired to 
Rhodes, whete he opened a School of Oratory ; and having read 
aloud his antagoniſt's Oration on the famous conteſt between 
them, De Corond, aſked his Scholars what they thought of it: 
They replied it was great—it was admirable: Wheneupon - 
Aſchines is ſaid to have added: T. &, # avri vd Hoge v avrs 
gruals Bowrre, axxxourr; See Pliny's Epiſtles. 


> 


flt ſach books as: proſeis to make” this their. 
| bulineſs : Many there are of the kind; and | 
though moſt of them are written without 
taſte. and without correttneſs, yot they may 
tend to bias your judgement. Read rhe Au- 


*Y 


* 


vers, and good breeding of every kind can; 


1 00 it ig, with eandour and with Free 
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ee ee es assist re will 
alſo accuſtony you to reflect and think for 
vourſelf, and 0 form a ſtyle for conveying 
thoſb2reflexions: 5 JuRtneſs! of thought, & 
well as refinement in language, and man- 


it is well known,, be only the effect of 


per culture, and repeated trial and | 
ence.” — Communicate: your ſentiments to 


ſome friend. Were 1 thought worthy of 
that honour, I ſhould not at firſt expect any” 


thing "finiſhed or unexceptionable : ' Uſe and 
Habit is almoſt every thing. And ſhould 
happen to ſee matters in a different" light; 
I would readily give you my opinion, 


dom. Perhaps you. would find 0 4 


Baue, exprees en % e 620 
a AR 4 jg. 
Cenſeur un peu facheus, mais bee, wit 
" 2 a blamer, ee. a | Sn 101 
— 105 
N OE, Sar eee ne dein 
Y | r ans 
be 
* i 1 — 10 Va 
. E wit 
1 : 3 LY . 3 % ME 2 55 
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ng ft 5p ofindith öh ities bes o nor io 

8 Inidy ba Daft, Of vov oftio5s te 
ene, 169 aten e kek on bas Ahoy | 


LETTER” XXI. Contùmwed 


a = wa e bt It 109 ES 9 [have 
V5 ih bg hoon bas non 


Tom come. 7 700 5 tubje oft. rt the” 


Ka 4 


t Treatiſe quoted 0 often, I? 


* 


mean fa; 5 De Claris Oratoribus, Which * 


commonly called Brutus, you, will f A. 


fuller, though, perkang: not the walt regular, 
and compact account, of the, point under 
conſideration together with a. minuter liſt | 
of thoſe among the Greet who. had any ny 
claim to be ſtiled Orators , With, regard w.. 
the Eloquence, c of his/own, Country. and thoſe, 
who excelled in it, 1 refer you t there lege, 
ther: Except What he himſelf has left us, 
we ſhould have had little to enable wh" to 
form an opinion in this particular: And in- 
deed it is chiefly owing to him that the 
very names of the Roman Orators are at all 
known to us.— Let what has been faid ex- 
cite you to acquire an accurate n of 
this matter. 


I } 
Bat to conceive any notion: of Ancient 


- ginal»tho-Orations/ of Demoſthenes : Nor em 
Van furghy Ng: metres toren 
poſitions which the ingenious Greeks ran 
from all quarters to liſten to: 8 
Cicero ſays, with equal truth and genere 
* not modd jea' rndraotizs prodituth. e, ft 
 ita--neoeſs © fuiſſe, cum Demoſthenes: dicurus 
- efſet, - ut/-concurſus,» audiendi cauſa; ex tots 
Gratis -fierent:*” Neither can - you "26a 
them at a more /eafanab/r; time; for. it was 
. theſe Ariſlotle had before him in drawing up 
- kivRegTorIc :i They are thenefere th beſt 
Commentary upon that Treatiſe of. hie, and 
- the moſt agreeable in the world: And his 


excellence and ſtructure with, greater niet) 
and with better bree 
En een * | Dl 1 
1 e e 

- Beſides the: pleaſures „ improvement 
with regard to forming a good ſtyle and, gle 


| being uſed! to practical modes of .reqſonipgy | 


— vun alte other olrepteges eee 


PO PRI 


. * 


| Rioquence itſelf, you muſt read in the ori- 


. a a imo oo = Jt «© £0 a 


will enable you. to, ſee: their 


x. judicious; peruſal af. the, Ancient Ormtam, 
b much dee eee, Nor is there 
any danger of ſeeiug them miſrepreſented ; 
being ſuch, far the mol; part, as relate to 
the aRs 80d characters of perſons then 
living, and ſpoken before an andience, that 
was. geogrally as. well agquainted, with them 
%s the Oratos, hiaſelf, and therefore, not ta 
ba impaſed upon: Accordingly our great. 
Countryman obſarves; Orationes ſane! vis, 
roruna; prudentiums: da negotiis et cane 
gravibus hahite, tum ad Femmes ee we. 
4 Wp e ar egen gp w 
e PR mne adde nnn march; 

to conclude. cia Letter Mhateven —— 
to Sacred; I hold in bigh venera- 
tion, and wiſh to ſpeak of 1 it but with 
— it deſerves: Now though 
they cagtain«pallages of the wf beautiful; 
and ſuslimgit kind; yet we: ſhould always, re- 


* 


nobler 


LE : 
Tobler end ih view, never mieddie in thb 
le degtee Wich the affairs of hunlhm Lide 
rutaro t And, more Ver, alt thoſe-whb KHOU 
what the unbiaſſed Principle ef Reafeh 
are, and who have inveſtigateck the" ſubſed 
and iche Nature" ef tnan with rug, al 
 Bligened, and ability;" muſt, I think, be nes 
ceſſarily convinced,* that the Writings it 
queſtion contain a Revelation of the WII 
ef the Author of that Nature,; arid are pfbd 
poſed in a manner dtmirably' well adapted 
to it conſidered under a general” view? R 
would be therefore 'a very foolgfh, if not in 
 impious thing, to judge or ſpeak of them de 
ceoerding to the fluctuating precepts and! vag 
Peculationt of a feu mere literary men: — 
In this place, nevertheleſs, I cannot Sd 
taking notice of Paul of Tarfus, whom 
Longinue reckons among the famous Ori- 
tors :: And is it not with juſtice? Nay 
as 4 Logician too, he may be ſafely cm. 
| pared with the moſt ſubtle reaſoner of An- 
tiquity—And to a man of thought and ob- 
ſervation it would be needleſs to point, out 
the apparent Wiſdom of clean W 


en NN 


i — f Login 


% 
| tle 
* 
= 
* 
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j 
| 
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\ 


(mJ, 
de at thak particular eriſis of the wondgrful 


ſcheme, of Chtiſtianitꝝ To teſtify the tua 
of what has been juſt, ſaid, we might ad- 


duce the whole of his writings and his cn | 


duct; but witneſs, more particularly, his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, and that pathetic 
and perſuaſive one to his friend Philemon 
In che former we ſeo all che clyſeneſe and 
ſubtlety of | Ariftothe : in the latter all the 
pathos of Demoſthenes, or, rather perhaps I 


ſhould have ſaid, all the un/fludied, unaffetied 


Eloquence of the admirable Socrates :*. Read 
over this little Epiſtle with attention: con- 
fider the circumſtances relating to it: ob- 
ſerve the beer en . 


rowed ornaments he did not want the afiftance ; His Eloqueae 


es the Wh Uh, hath SOR een His Addreſs to 
Judges, as It is recorded by Plats nd = 


thoſe baſe men, his 
Xenophon, is plain and affecting, and ſublime, highly 


chargc- 


teriſtic of the man, and in my mind more perſuaſive than a 


Philippic of Demoſthenes : Perhaps, indeed, it would be ener 
3 ——— toe 
— — 
prudentia, & acumine, & venuſtate, & fubtilitite, tum 


La) 


urgeiment carries Heng wah ne a md 
judge" of che Wholes f yeu pleaſe; by a 
ftber Las of Oriticiſm, aud 1 win ai 
tuin that your nber read u fnet, or u Mete 


paſo re nent Fretrell exe 
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45 + a ital. u: Tae 
AM wende u pleaſed with your laſt 
Letter, as. it informs me of your ig 
Saag to paſs "this ſhare Vacation: at" thy 
Uttle Villa. Being conviticed that in idk 
| ing me this viſit you. a@ (as you e 
do) on a noble and exalted” principle,” the 
principle of True Friendſhip, I am. under 
no apprehenfion that my frogat plan af 
living will be at all difagreeable to you. 
However, to form” fome- notion boy v0 
are likely to ſpend the enſuing month, Re 
s full &count of the manner in Which 1 


paß 


= AY * tw , —, oo vos 


+ > og my D , > 
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paſs ay days: Should! you think it deter 
and abounding with Rrotiin, remember 
(chough we never gain hy it) how naturally 
ſond we all are of talking of, ourſelves many 
What 2 ſo Bebe: toy es e 
The little vinage where 1 1 Conde, 
often puts nid ini mind of the flouriſhing 
ſtate of Gold/mirh's AuzoRrN, which he has 
celebrated in one of the beſf Deſcriptive 
Poems in our language. The Houſe 1 live 
in is not large, but neat and convenient: 
the neighbourhood fotial, genteely and ſen- 
ible; and my ſalary, though ſmall, yet 


Pauperies ae. You are not ignorant that 
my mother and: ſiſter live along with me: 
anden enen, 
nomifts< . $ Yb Wi iy 

Thus : retired, 1 ee to dilabarge 
the duties of my Profeſſion with all poſſible 
fidelity. . Religion (we are told) is too gene- 
rally conſidered as matter of little moment, 
and is greatly refined in this our age: It 
therefore gives me much comfort to ſee; 
that my little Flock, allowing for the un- 


n Aate of the underſtanding ol war. 
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ſufficient to exiſt upon Inti tame = 


| I-41 5 


A then, have a good notion of the aim, 
and nature, and importance of Chriſtianity, 
and endeavour to live according to its pre- 
cepts. I contrive to make each family, 
how poor and obſcure ſbever, a ſhort vide 
once a week: And in [theſe viſits, though 1 
take care that my behaviour ſhall he ſuch a 
to command the reſpe& due to their Paſtor, 
it is beſt to put off all unneceſſtry forms, 
and endeavour in the way of converſationi-to 
bring in ſomething pertinent and uſeful. 
This I conſider as part of my duty, and for 
that reaſon I feel no Imall ſatisfaction in dit. 
charging it :— beſides, the good people'lore 
and revere me and to a reaſonable man is 
not this alone ſatisfaction enough? / 
This takes up but a little portion m my 
time: The reſt is employed between read · 
ing, bodily exerciſe, and the Foe of a 
few friends, 
The little Learning I gleaned up, when 
in College, I now find of the greateſt con- 
| ſequence, as it enables me to proſecute my 
ſtudies with pleaſure and improvement. A 


well written Book is a moſt precious article 


| * one 5 Viaticum . life; and ſhould 
3 10 


„ 


— 
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we not. pity, the man, whatever honours or 


riches he, may have, who. has not the con- 
venience or the capacity of enjoying it? 
Indeed to a young perſon, who in the Uni- 
verſity has acquired little more than habits 
of idleneſs and intemperance, the being 


thus ſecluded as it were from the world 


muſt certainly be one of the moſt irkſome 
things on earth. The ſports of the held, 
without a mixture of that pure and fohd 
pleaſure which ariſes from properly exerting 
the faculties of the Intellect, will ſoon loſe 


all their, zeſt—all their novelty, The gor- 
rect Boileau has the ſame truth with more 


clegance—Take it in his words: 


— = Fe ne trouve point de fatigue A. an . 
We Pe — bo ur d un mortel 2 29 7 


Three or Y | 4 therefore. in . 
morning, and from ten to eleven at night, 
are ſpent in ſome ſerious and regular courſo 
of ſtudy, in arming myſelf with ſtrength 
of mind and reflexion ſufficient to regulate 
my life, and ſupport me in every ſituation of 
it. And the evenings I divide for the moſt 
part (unleſs when I write a long Letter to 
K Eugenio 


t ws 1 


Wanke reading ſome e 

Moralift or Hiſtorian to my little Family; 
and contending - at our favourite ganies of 
Piquet, or Backgammon, or the nobler one. 
of Cheſs How ſweet to rock the cradle 
of repoſing age!” Eb, ONE TN $2249 
Hut a too ſtudious «nd Tetetitary I 8 
productive of lowſpiritedneſs, and tende of 
courſe” to impair one's Health and Good 
Humour: True: — Hence then one id ins. 
duced to take one's gun or fiſhing-rod, and 
attended by truſty Ranger paſs away an our 
now and then among the fields in n, 
the mind and exerciſing the body; * thus 
avoiding thoſe many incbnveniences which 
a dull and torpid inactivity brings along 
with it: And in theſe excurſions I am gene- 
rally fortunate enough to meet with ſome» 
thing to make a ſmall diſh for my table; 
for a Perch, or a Partridge, with a good 
joint of meat, is almoſt all the dinner you 
are to expe, — „ e 
Form d on the Samian Schools or thoſe of Ind, | 
There are who think theſe paſtimes ſearce _ 
Yet in my mind {and not relentleſs I/ | 
Hit hife is pure that wears no fouler ftains.*. — 


3 
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df life; that minds little more than ſhoot- 


ſuch trifling occupation, is deſervedly ne- 


amuſement and making it the principal 
object of one's purſuit——the wideſt ima- 
What alſo faroiſhes. me 1 is 0 
care and cultivation of my little Garden: 

This I take entirely upon myſelf... I cannot 
afford, nor perhaps would I chuſe, to em- 
| ploy a man ofi- putpaſe. And here I make 
a point to endeavour to excel my neighbours 
in the neatneſs of laying out my ground and 
in. the delicacy of my fruit Is it not laud- 
able, Eugenio, even in ſuch trifles, and eſpe- 


we act perfectly conſiſtent with Virtue, un- 
ſtood in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, to attend to 
that well known line of the noble Grecign ? 
40 « „, xa ö x 3 | » | ** 2 
'Tis thus I exerciſe 4 amy myſelf. 
"Il. C 268. 2 NSA 
| 5 NT P23 3 


-Iwould not here you miſtake te in this: 
800 He indeed, eſpecially in my line 


ing, or hunting, or dancing, or any other 


cially in things of higher moment, whilſt 


3 


glected and deſpiſed — These is a very wide 
difference between uſing a thing by way of 


ip 228 1 | 1 


But there is no living without Society, 
* ſenſible Converſation: This alohe cin 
teach us how to apply properly the Know- 

ledge we acquire in ſolitude, poliſhes. onr 

manners and enlivens the ſcenes of a retired 

life: An opportunity of enjoying theſe plea- 
' ſures and advantages is afforded me at our 
"excellent neighbour's, Philozenus.” Here one 
1 always ſure to meet with genteel and ra- 
tional company. Having been formerly eu- 
gaged in a public and honourable capacity, 
his connexions are numerous, and 
perſons of Diſtinction, as well as of 
and Merit. I long to introduce you to this 
worthy man. He loves and encourages 
whatever is great and amiable in Hutnan 
Nature. He is a fincere Chriſtian, and a 
profound and elegant Scholar — and what cin 
a man be more? I never read the charactet, 
which Pliny * draws of his friend "Titus 
Arif, without thinking of Philoxents: 
The latter indeed is in ſome reſpects (and 
1 ſpeak with all impartiality) ſuperior. to 
the brave Roman; but that ſuperiority he 
derives altogether from his e ; He 


| He Bil, I. 22. 
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is, in u ſhort, among many E 2 leiag 
proof that True Chriftianity and True Pbi. 
lIſophy may meet in one and the ſame per- 
ſon; ſo that they are by no means, as - 
ſome bold men have ſuggeſted, Ly Y 
things — Far otherwiſe. 


A few other friends I have of confines 


able value. Though but a Poor Curate, I 


take care to behave with proper reſerve to- 
wards: coxcombs, and all narrow-heatted 
people; and can, thank God, look down 
both on their ſmiles and ſupercilious airs 
with all poſſible indifference. —I hate and 
deteſt the leveling-principle, as unnatural 
and abſurd — But be thoſe alſo far from me 
who can pride themſelves merely on being of 
chis or that order of men, of this or that 
ſituation in life. Than aſſociate with ſuch, 
give me rather the friendſhip of one like 
Philoxenus, and let me enjoy it far from the 
haunts of theſe men. Their Wiſdom, be 
it what it will, has not made them truly - 
wiſe, Their thoughts and notions, how- 
ever ſpecious, are illiberal all of them, and 
ſhallow, and vain. Mere birth, mere mo- 
ney, mere any thing, except VIX Tux and 
P32 "LEARNING, 


$1 596 J 
Lakniingj' can give no min nen 
real dignity. © weh, 
When we meet Wee we do all 'wy 
can to promote innocent mitth and cheers 
fulneſs. Some indeed ſuppoſe that this 10 
not compatible with true Religion. Theſe 
men have their opinion: We have our's + 
But as that is totally different, we exclude 
every thing of the ſurh kind, and admit 
nothing but Good Humour, and Temperance, 
and Candour, and ms eee and 


manly Politencſt Ae Late 5 
e en Pura fd libertate pea | vy | 
Sers guifque j focis nulla formidine miſeet.* 


Thus we find Converſation a moſt agrees | 
able and inſtructive exerciſe, tending to give 
eaſe to the whole conduct, and to our lan- 
| guage elegance and propriety. * 1 00 
Should any of my rich neighbours, as the 
: country People call them, come and dine 
with me, I never make much alteration in 
my dinner: They know my income, and 
did I live beyond it, they would deſpiſe and 
avoid me. They come, like yourſelf, from 


s Claadian De LaudiburSticons Lib. 1. . 
motives 


0 1 


motives. of - Friendſsp : and not in that 
ſtarched, formal, and moſt inſipid way 
which is ſo common in modern times, — 
They live, it is true, in a different manner : 
I too, had I the means, would probably on 
ſuch occaſions enlarge my plan, but ſtill ſo 
city, Temperance z without which it is not to 
live — Bur the means are wanting: Neque 
tamen ego invideo aliis bonum, quo ipſe 
tatemque percipio, fi ea, que mihi dene- 
gantur, amicis video ſupereſle.* | 

I am ſenſible that Philoſophers will tell 
you; that he who enjoys Health and a bare 
ſubſiſtance, enjoys enough; that ſuch gew- 
gaws, as riches, conduce not to the real 
Happineſs of man; and ſo forth, Conſi- 
dered merely as riches, no man on earth 
can admit their aſſertion in a more extenſive 
ſenſe than myſelf; but conſidered as the 
means of doing good, of living with com- 
fort and ſatisfaction, it muſt be allowed, on 


the other hand, that they then become 


ee Pliny's Epifery I. 10, Hs bad no bufineſs to ſay 
en ee N e nw 


no / improper objec. of Guts eren td 4 
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. uti heit, ei bona; T7, "ih, gui non iu 
+ ret ae, mala." 85 
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But 0 ane I fay. that 4 man, 
who has inward Peace of mind, who. hat 
univerſal, Benevolence in his heart, and can 
think. with pleaſure on his life and death, 
is in any ſituation an object of pity, or con: 
tempt. Quite the reverſe — He and be alant 
is the truly happy — the truly great man. 


| How ſweetly does your favourite and moſt 


corre. Author expreſs my nee. 


Fon rvxA, fevo leta negotio, er 4 

Ludum inſolentem | ludere pertinar, 1 4 

|  Tranſmutat incertos bonores, 8 | 

| Nunc mibi, nunc ali benign: ==. £ 
Taudo manentem ; —þ celeres guatit 

. Penna, refigno que dedit,. et mea A 

Virtute me involvo, Pee og 


Pennies e eee 
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But to return. ſy naht ont 
It is thus, my friend, 1 Mot, If. you can 


reliſh chis ſort of life, haſten to our humble 
dwelling. We anticipate the pleaſure of 


 endeavouring to make things agrecable to 
you. Between the Harpſichord, rural di- 
verſions, viſiting our worthy nei ighbours, | 
engaging in friendly Converſation, or in the 
ſcientific game of Cheſs, we ſhall, I hope, 
prevent the hours from. appearing very dull 
and inſipid. Plays, or Balls, or Operas, 'or | 
any other public entertainment, here we 
have none | 


Ar fur 5 et neſcia fallere vita, 470 
Dives opum variarum ;—at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ, vivigue lacus at frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque Boum, molleſque ſub arbore 2 
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ſomething to Mame ; nor, on the other hand, 


tion has been more frequently made, than 
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V 0 may be ew 'T was 00. Insten 
=> obſerver of your manners and conduct 


peared to me a little aukward in them, 1 
know you would readily forgive me, and 


conſider it rather as a proof of my fincerity, | 


Conſcious indeed of many weakneſſes and 


failings in myſelf, I ſhould not probably be fo 


ready to commend where I did not meet with 


ever take notice of little blemiſhes, was | 
not convinced that your praiſe-worthy qua- 


lifications are by far more numerous] wiſh 


to have you arrive as near Perfection as poſſi- 


ble — And this, perhaps, made me obſerve 


you with leſs than common candour, and 
(according to the vulgar TM make 3 
mountain of a mole-hill, 


Nothing i is more certain, and no obſerw⸗ 


9 + * 


whilſt you were among us. Should 1 non 
fit down and inform you of whatever ap- 
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that Learning, and even Virtue Itſelf, unse- 
companied with. true manly Politeneſs, loſs | 
much of the dignity and amiableneſs natu- 
rally belonging to them. The mere book- 
worm can, I allow, derive much pleaſuro 
from his extenſive reading; and the Heart 
of the truly good man is an Aſylum where- 
unto he can always retreat and find com- 


fort. But as Good Breeding is by no means 


inconſiſtent with Virtue and Knowledge, 
and tends to excite in others a defire of 
practiſing and attaining theſe valuable acqui- 
ſitions, it therefore becomes bighly worthy 


of our attention: And he who is poſſeſſed 


of it, together with Wiſdom and Integrity | 
of Mind, is the man that can be faid 
to epjoy life ; being at eaſe with himſelf, 
and piving caſc and ſatisfaction to all a- : 
round him, | 
But -this Politeneſs does not, as I appre- 
bend, conſiſt in being able to make fine | 
ſpeeches or a faſhionable bow in Knowing 
how to wear a pleaſing ſmile — or in any 
other of thoſe apiſb gefticulations and deceitful © 
diftortions which the World is apt to conſider ; 
as the Paragon of Good Manners. The 
Politeneſs I mean is of another fort. it is 
6 nothing 


[236 if 


nothing more nor leſs than a er of phe 

ng, refined and improved by Equcation.and 
port in the World, but proceeding from 
Benevolence and Uprightneſs of” beart.. - The 
Principles of it are given us by Nature, ar or 
acquired by Philoſophy : Theſe I know you 
have in a high degree; but to give them all 
the poliſh and luſtre, of which they are 
capable, you are not now in the proper 
School: This is to be done only by a free 


- Intercourſe with genteel, ſenſible, and mixt 


Company. a, 

It is to your being excluded from this 
attribute your exceſſive unwillingneſs to give 
your opinion upon any ſubje&t before you 
were previouſly acquainted. with that of 
Other perſons. No doubt all of us ſhould 

be cautious and reſerved in this reſpe&; and 
young men more eſpecially — modeſty and 
diffidence being our greateſt ornaments: 
And it ſhould be our care rather, to take 
hints from the Converſation of others, add- 
ing thus to our ſtock of knowledge, than 
be forward to diſplay the little we may 
have acquired. "1 

All this is ll true : But at the ſame 
time there is a | wide difference between a 


becoming 


1 „ wo” TwT WW”. LS td ati * anon * 4 c__ 


„ 
— and childith balhfl- 


neſs : It is only free communication and 
debate that .opens and enlarges the mind, | 


and improves the underſtanding — without 


this there is a dull pay of the yy 
lectual faculties,” 


For the ſake then of their own improve- 
ment not only with regard to what is polite 
and decent, but alſo with a view of acquir- 
ing ready habits of reaſoning and inveſtiga - 
tion, young men, particularly when aſked, 
ſhould frankly deliver their own «genuine 
ſentiments ; free however from all- kind of 
affectation, and that ridiculous defire of 
mimicking the Great and the Wiſe, to which 
Youth is ſo liable, as well as from the filly 
ambition of appearing otherwiſe than they 


really are. But when engaged in debate, 
one ſhould be diffident and conciſe as to the 


arguments we uſe, and ſhould learn to © ac- 


quieſce and ſubmit to Truth as ſoon as we 


are convinced of it, whether by our Anta- 


goniſt's reaſoning, or upon a better conſide- - 
ration of our own:” This is al ways a ſure 


proof of a great mind.—I have no notion, 
ſaid a moſt amiable and learned man, of dif- 


(8) 


| for the ſake of fingularity or of contraditiion; 
in which I can diſcern no charms, and nei- 
ther pleaſure nor profit. Well would it be, 
did we all but ſtrive to imitate his example. 
[i 147 n. e e © 7; 
Some perſons, with reſpe& to theſe mat- 
ters, have a happy knack at aſking a fey 
pertinent queſtions, ſo as to induce people 
to ſpeak on thoſe topics with which they 
have reaſon to think them beſt acquainted: 
Of ſuch topics, however, they themſelves 
ſhould not be entirely i ignorant. And thus 
they poliſh their own minds by rubbiog 
them, as it were, upon thoſe of others — 
To the ſame purpoſe Bacon ſays elegantly: 
« Prudens Interrogatio eſt goal, 3 


Scientie, Rea? ſiquidem Plato: i ah — 


quid quærit, id ipſum, quod querit, gene 
rali quadam notione comprehendit, 3 aliter, 
qu? fieri poteſt, ut illud, cum fuerit inven- 
tum, agnoſcat * But beware of thoſe who 
are influenced only by motives of idle cu- 
riofity, or of ſeeing your temper and * 


cn Jotin—See his Remark on Ec Hi: WE 
' d In Menone. * WFP 
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and that is 
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depth of your knowledge=+AlL ſuch ang in- | 


fallibly either tale-bearers, LIN | 
2a dark, in vidious ſpirit. „tene: 
I ſhall take e e e hlig more; 
the uneaſineſs and perplexity 
which to a keen eye was ſometimes ob- | 
ſervable in your mode of addreſs; Where 
this is glaring, the greateſt abilities become 


an object of indifference and neglect, ſome- 


times of contempt. However odd the aſſer- 
tion may appear to cool Reaſon, yet Expe- 
rience every day ſhows the truth of . 
« That he who is able to accommodate 
himſelf to the innocent pleaſures and 
humours of mankind, and is accompliſhed 
in all the graces of behaviour, will, with 
ſuperficial talents, prove generally more ſuc- 
ceſsful in life, than the man, who, without 
theſe ſecondary qualificatiohs, has the genius 
and learning of Dante, or of Bentley, or even 
of the immortal Author of Hudibras.” 80 

true is Boileau's obſervation : 


enn peu dnn i u dn 


un livre; 
Il faut ſcavoir encore et converſer et vivre. 
% * The 


| 1 
- The Ladies particularly, in hoſe opi- 
nion eaſy, agreeable fellows are the only 
great men, the only Philoſophers, will not 
| readily qvetlook this defect. . But: ſenſible 
as we are that every Lady has not the learn- 
Ing of Madame Dacier, nor yet the wit and 
poignancy of  Ninon de Encles,, there is only 
need of little ſpirit and confidence, and this 
aukwardneſs would ſoon diſappear. It ori- 
ginates, for the moſt part, from timidity 
Perhaps the only, good end of frequenting 
female company, is to acquire a becoming 
and liberal addreſs, to refine the manner, 
to ſweeten the diſpoſition, | diverting the 
mind from the cares, the buſineſs, and the 
vexations of life, and to unbend it with 
cheerfulneſs and vivacity: Now this cannot 
be obtained without entering into a fee and 
eaſy Converſation, of which decent uncon- 
ſtraint is the very Ife and grace. 
I T fay no more. Nor do I ſend. you theſe 
hints with any other view than juſt to re- 
mind you, that, trifling as ſuch things may 
appear, it is neceſſary, nevertheleſs, to give 
ſome attention to them; and then every 
little foible of this ſort will gradually wear 
away of itſelf. | 


Having 
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| Having ＋ e Kugi- 


d 
retirement in a ſtock of ſound 
— edge, —_ be able to appear 1 
0 +> + ſingular 8 | 
Eg of doubt but you will ſo 


r in Converſation. that delicacy and 


diſcern ment: which- arife: from N 
tance with: Polite: Lettett, and in your Heal- 


ings with mankind, that dignity; 


punctuality, which are-the natural 
. Ar a _— 
$ I ſhall. addreſs this to you in wa 
. — hope it will e eee . 
- in di 8 - 
and buſy: gefting — ; 
—"— ſtudy and attention that thoſe of 
mand entre — to bei firſt of all 


attended to : The: Graces follow after: Fhey 


moſt. agreeable companiona : United; | 
are moſt. | wp ; 
they form "the inn x vs, 2 Humane; | {genteet 
friend, whoſe' Erudition ever improves. one; 
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characters, it will be always more. plea» 
fing to a heart of common honeſty to point 
out what is amiable and praiſe-worthy, than 
ſuch things as are of 4 different nature : I 
am therefore quite impatient to ſend; you a 

few more remarks which bear ſome relation 
to the ſubject of my laſt. . Do you aſl why 
I did not communicate theſe th by word 
of mouth?—1 anfwer, that as you have pro- 
miſed to keep theſe Letters by you,"'you 


uſeful hints. te TOS 
ene r i aon.A 


end people en ben Bast an b 
leſs than to tax them with Vanity, ſo like- 
wiſe a man muſt have patient cars to hear 
himſelf cenſured in the fame open man- 


ner: 


— 
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ner: But by communicating one's thovglits 
on paper, there is time to refle& that the : 
perſon who hazardse'to offend another, not 
with views to "his" bn, büt that other's 
advantage, gives the ſureſt proof of Love, 
and Eſteem, and "Friendſhip. OY of 
this enough. AAN a. 

The defect or two Ur de en te d | 
weh) ai T have Already pointed: out to 
you, had no other origin than the want of a 
decent "ſhare of confidence. It was with 
great pleaſure I diſcovered in you nothing of 
that Faſfe Modeſty which leads aſtray and 
corrupts many a youthful - Mind. 'Obferve 
all thoſe of licentious Hves attiong, you, (for 
even thut Seminary of Virtue and Learning 
is not without its Libertines) and you will 
perceive that in general. they are chiefly 
actuated by this weak and vicious principle. 
It is not ſo much the Paſſions that firſt 
ſeduce us, as a bad Example, and the want 
one of us owes to himſelf. Where this re- 
verence is not fousd, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that there the transition to vice, 
folly, low- breeding, and infamy of overy 
kind, „ is always extremely cih; . kel Le. 

| 2 wo The 


f WA 5 
. ..['Tberhard. ching is, to be able 40:acquire 


that conduct which. ſhall preſerve, dignity 
and decorum, without any mixture of haugh · 4 


tineſs, or blameable compliance : If we de- 
| viate on the one hand, we are ſure to be 

contemned and ridiculed for our pride, ot 
inſolence, or ſingularity ; — if on the other, 
to be deſpiſed for want of a manly. ſpirit, 
and the poor opinion we entertain of our 
own worth and character. The line there- 
| fore which runs between theſe two Ex- 
tremes ſhould be our clue. But perbaps it 
| is not ſo caſy to point it out, ax to iſti 
it by your on obſervation. What . gives 


me, pleaſure, is to find that you have: dife 


coyered it, and. that by adhering to it you 
are becoming wiſe without oſtentation, and 


nme. 
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Ft * Fop "Renee or the Libertine 


mould: haw.!you gabe e 86 
you as an object of contempt, and thinks 


| himſelf a much ſuperior. man. As. long a8 


he keeps within the bounds of Good Breed - 


ing. let r 
lived” 


envy of, men of ſenſe on the as ul 
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lived pleaſure, unenvied and clas: - 
But believe me he acts the hypocrite ; for 

7 Virtue and Manly Senſe will never ceaſe to 
be univerſally revered It is what the 
greateſt Fool will admire; though he has 
not the ſpirit to attain to it:. 


Bur ar bis heart, the moſt undaunted ſou 
of Fortune driad ie name and awful charm 


To this FOR YEA MG OT 


conduct which were fo diſtinguiſhable in 
you — And hence too proceed your correct 
n. 


Be not aſtoniſhed thet the importance of 
this ſobject never induced me to ſpeak. of. 
it before; I purpoſely avoided it: I am ſen- 
fible that the adyice of parents or guardians, | 
on ſuch ſubjects particularly, is for the moſt 
part attributed to the peeviſhneſs or garrulity 
of age, and for that very reaſon is but ſeldom. 
regarded e And, though expoſtulations pro- 
perly timed and conveyed are uſeful and 

| * The Art of Preſerving Health. | 


3 | neceſſary, 


Knaves fain would laugh at iti ſome groan ones dare | 


Diſpoſition, and that general Decency' of || 


„„ 
neceſſary, vet here it is much the fame 
when a friend expoſtulates. But let » man, 
when he knows how to think, conſider this, 
matter and his own nature fairly and 
honeſtly, and with diligence and delibera - 
tion — That is the only way — True and 
Genuine Virtue, like Genuine Knowledge, 
is not to be learnt as a thing by rote, not 
to be poured into the Mind, like water 
into a ciſtern, that paſſively waits to receive 
all that comes; — nor yet is it to be ac- 
quired from contemplating its,  lovelineſs' in 


che animated deſcriptions of Poets, or Mora» 


' - liſts, or Philoſophers; but there muſt be an 
_ exertion of the intellacrua / faculties, and an 
immediate Perception | of its worth " 
- excellence. | 
| There is not certainly a vice which 5 
- more ſhocking in itſelf, or forebodes worſe 
- conſequences, than that faſhionable levity 
and contemptuots irreverence in which Re- 


ligion is ſo generally confidered. This in 


: 


truth is the natural conſequence of that 


effeminate and falſe kind of pleafure, which 

_ originates from a fooliſh and unmanly com- 
pliance with weak, thoughtleſs, unprincipled - 
Examples. Cheerfulneſt is always pleaſing: 
| Even 


WY — 
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Even the levity and innocent alles of Lom 
have, ' when proper timed, ſomething- ami- 
able in them: But when ſuch a Religion, 
as that recorded by the Four Evangeliſts, 
becomes the obje& of ridicule or negle&; 
here Candour itſelf cannot furniſh the mereſt 
ſhadow of an excuſe... A little reflexion 
ſurely would make every man conſider this 
weak and illiberal practice with juſt abhor- 

rence—** But reflexion is not the charac- _ 

teriſtic of Youth"——True—Yet, at the fame 

time, is not a total want of it the characte 

\ riſtie of a brute, an ideot, or the mere ſottiſh 

and worthlefs debauchee? Let me here ſub- 

join the pointed words of a great man: A 
beaſt without Reaſon (ſays: he) is a much 
more es of Creature than a beak wich. 
Reaſon.” 

„ Singylarity, as has keen well 4 
by the Adventurer, is in- its own nature diſ- 
pleaſing : But yet there are occaſions on | 
which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone: To 
be pious among Infidels, to be diſintereſted 
in a time of general venality, to lead a life 
of Virtue and Reaſon in the midſt of Sen- 
ſualiſts, is a proof of a Mind jntent on 
nobler things than the praiſe or blame of 

| = men, 


1481] 


men, Wer fert in the ä of : 
the higheſt Good, nnen 


n and-etumply.” tn althe 


But in writing to you, would I: notaſk | 
pardon for dwelling ſo long on this ſubject? 


For I have good reaſon-to hope that you will 
not only ſteer wide of all folly in this re- 
ſpect, but that your general conduct will be 
of eſſential ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue, 
making it appear that neither levity nar 
moroſeneſs, nor . auſterity, ' nor merely ex- 


hauſted paſſions are the proper companions 
of Virtue and True Religion: And this, nd 

doubt is of much higher conſequence than 
to be barely a Scholar, or a man of Science 


of any kind; inaſmuch as to act well is of 


infinitely higher moment than the ability of 4 


writing or ſpeaking well. Hane ampliſliy 


mam. omnium Artium, bene vivendi Diſ- 
ciplinam, vita magis, quam men pery 


ſequere.*” 


Obſerve then the ſum of the * 
Virtue with the True Religion for its proper d 


baſis, and Learning, and Politeneſs are ab- 
. ſolutely neceſſary to form the character of 
che Compleat Gentleman: : That theſe valu- 


* m, | 


Ee able 
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able accompliſhments are uniting themſelves 
in you I have little room to doubt: It is an 
union which ſoftens all the anxieties of life: 
It gives reliſh to all preſent enjoyments : It 
diſcloſes future ones to view. Who then 
would not undergo ſome pains, and aſſume 
ſome courage to make ſuch an acquilition ? 
My dear Eugenio, perſevere. to tread in this 
honour able, this upright, this liberal path— 
Depend upon it, it will conduct you to real 


Happineſs and Glory: But in the mean ns 


while forget not to pay as frequent a viſit as 
you can to him-who loves you with all NA 
affection of a brother dice 


7 ecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes 7 
Unum opus, et requiem pariter 0 ambo, 

Atque verecundd laxamus feria menſd: - 


a Non equidem boc dubites, amborum Fædere certo a 


e dies, et ab uno Kare duci. 


a Perfius, V. 41. | 
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HE . Gap! my valuable nclgibous 
| Philoxenus related to me the following 
Story : It happened within his memory and 


under his own immediate obſervation : He 
alſo adviſed me to write it down for your 


peruſal ; adding, with a benevolent ſmile; 


_« Trifling as it ſeems, 1 know our young 


friend will apply it to his own advantage: And 


it may ſerve to temper thoſe grave Lectures 
in Philoſophy which, I am perſuaded, he 


daily ſtudies” — Take it then, in ſubſtance, . 


"Juſt es T had ie fromm bis own mouth, heed 


the Picture of Happineſs. 


Antonio was the only fon of 4 wane 
Clergyman. In perſon he was elegant and 
well made. And from his countenance, 
which was now beginning to glow .with 
ſentimental life and expreſſion, you might 
ſoon diſcover that his mind was the ſeat of 
Innocence and Contentment — Antonio was 


bn 


11 1 . . 


In his Eighteenth Year, che age alluded, | 


to, he was ſent to the Univerſity ; being well 


and juſt able to'perceive its end and impor« 
tance, - During the firſt year he purſued * 
ſtudies with ſuch ſteadineſs and regularity, as 
made his friends have good reaſon to hope 
that in time he would be an honour to the 
Profeſſion he was intended for, and a com- 
fort to all around him. But, when placed 
in man, what are our hopes —our beſt exe 
peRtations ? 

When a twelvemonth had almoſt expired, 
he was invited to paſs the Long Vacation 
with his father's brother. His Uncle lived 
in a village near Town, univerſally beloved 


for his Virtues, and univerſally reſpected for- 


his Erudition. - In the ſame neighbourhood 
lived a Gentleman, whoſe Eſtate, though 
large, was yet inadequate to his expences ; 
He lived in a gay ſtyle, and excelled in al- 


moſt all the genteel but ſuperficial accom» 


pliſhments of the times — His children 
had imbibed his notions, and ——_ * 
example. 

Of this Deen the fair Loviſe was 


| the ſecond daughter, Though bern of un- 


PEI 


prepared for the reception of Knowledge. 0 


7 
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exceptionable parentage, and poſſeſſed of 
many both of the perſonal and mental ex- 
cellencies of Fielding's Sor nA; yet all this 
did not procure her many ſuitors: — for 
Oo (hangar but no forvune.” 


| Von have already concluded; that the 


paſſionate and inexperienced heart of An- 
| Fonio was ſoon affected by being near the. 


' influence of charms ſo powerful. The 
affection was mutual. Nothing however 


could be more unfortunate to each, or leſs | 


| promiſing of comfort and felicity. But in- 
ſtead of oppoling the firſt attack of the 


* Belle Paſſion,” and breaking its force by 

dividing it inta deſires of different kinds, he 

| ſuffered himſelf to be captivated thereby, 
and was ſoon totally reduced to its . 5 


1 


Meanwhile he is obliged to go back to 


College; having no doubt vowed eternal 


conſtancy and fixed on a plan of correſpon- 5 
dence. This he took care not to neglect. 
How indeed could he have neglected it, for 
it became the only thing which engroſſed 
his attention ?. He was now altogether unfit 


for that ſort of application and that active 


nm tw = FB ww owe65 
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exertion of the intellectual faculties, whereby 
alone ſound Knowledge is to be acquired. 


Of courſe thoſe Monuments of Ancient 
Wiſdom and Magnanimity, (the Greek and 
Latin Claſſica I mean) which a few months 
before he had begun to inveſtigate with ſo 
much eagerneſs and reſolution, were now. 
permitted to 2 in his Ny" „ 


1 


e . Mind 228 
Di 150 4 5 in | Rena tenderneſs 9 bg 
Each — . eren dead to Fane. 85 


In ſhort, 0 ne a and at: 1 
about every ſerious purſuit, ſo 2s to neglect 
the neceſſary Exerciſes of the College, and 
conſequently incur | frequent Impoſitions: 
One of which happened to ſuit his preſent 
turn of mind: Idleneſs was his theſis: The 
Compoſition to be cither in Proſe or Verſe. 
As it is ſhort, and there being ſomething 
pretty and ingenious | in 1. I will here 
inſert ite. | 


- 
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An ODE © to IDLENEsS. 


" Objequiqus to' my Muſe, and me 


Orbe, s! ledve Leth &'s 1 » 


aui 14 


5 ” 
k s 
W R 1290 


Fer once \ endure, tbe e pain ta e K WY 
O feet dnfanfibility 1... 12002-1463; dawn 


Parent of Eaje and Indalence'! G 


$5 Iii: + 1 \ 


Bring Muſe, bring —— 


Forth from bebind the neighb'ring 


; Blaboratth void of ſenſe; = | | 
_ Then me ae let toon . | 
9 43 : 1 8 alt. BOY | 1 4 F 
Near to * couig-painted mins, 
O let u di away dull bf, 1 
ee eg. e 
A fopba of ber feeteft fo re. wg - ; 


And, Philomel, thy notes 0 breacbe ! 25 


gies 


Where murmurs from the fiream beneath 


Shall flow in uniſon with thine. «74 
"HI | IJ en J 5 
| * 36 this Ode ſet to Muſic by Dr. B. 
| Fer 

* 


o . 
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For Thee, O Torawnss f* 1 was 
Of Life we patiently endures 
Thes art the furce whence Labur flows 1 — 
We foun thee but to make thee fre: 
For who'd endure War's toil or ge ? 
| Or who 1 ben handing of the r 
Bur to be idle at the loft, i | 


4nd jad a plegjng erage © 


Ay Med treats 
in building caſtles in the air and forming 
imaginary ſchemes of Happineſs, all his 
chimerical expectations were daſhed at once. 
Louiſa—the fair and fickle Low/a—is ſud- 
denly married to another One, as much 
inferior to Antonio in the endowments be- 
A i pn hes ARTIE 
his ſaperiorin thoſe of Fortune. | - 


— to this i the fat of all 
ſuch early and pwerile attachments. They 


are the creatures of a warm imagination, 
cheriſhed by ſtrong paſſions, and ending for 
Ci US. KEI ag 


71 . = =” 


* 


1 c cg i] 
\ A Sensen wddhre) guid. 
-oppeinfwerit-bos Ms ef non⁰,di öde de 
o «Niue del Raclir underſtocũ maktery>of 
«thiz:kind bettet than maſt; p. Lahe has 
— very pertinent to the point in 
equetional, “ We ard foolith\,entugh i (toys 
ſhe) on our. ſitſt eatrancs into life, to con- 
sogive the higheſt 1 liſt in mutml 
love: We then ſuppoſe 4his -paſſion. to be 
founded on eſteem, ſuſtained hy the,ackyow- 
ledgement of every amiable: ; quality; refined 


- cby.the moſt perfect delicacy. of fentimegt ; 
' and finally corroborated. by the 


confidence andugreftrained: everflowings- of 
two fond, chaſte, and faithful hearts, ca 


Sas 


melted into one: But unfortun; 
image flies from us, like en Uropian dream 
whenever 1 we try to fold It in our em JTAG! 

| We are ſoon TW; and; yet e g 
too late. A wh 2 n 


Celamities fan e grievous wee che aturd 
F e of münchen. A 


Having * fwd: time peatirely reflected 
on this frivolous affair, he. became weaty and 
Giflatisfied with himſelf; and from hence tp 


Are | | om” 
_- 4 4 > : 


1 1 


a diſguſt with whatever is Great and Honour- 
able the tranſition is eaſy, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible. Every thing becomes a burden to 
us, and the whole! concludes with' fink ing 
gradually into a fad Miſanthropy, or licen« 
tious Diſſipation. Here it ended in, the 
latter. Behold the once virtuous, the hu- 
mane; the modeſt Antonio funk into the 
moſt abandoned Libertiniſm © 
To be brief. He betook himſelf to Lon | 
2 expences greatly exceeded his i in- 
Denury, Dilgrace, and Miſery in 
various er oppreſs him: At laſt he falls 
a victim to the intemperance of his life: : 
2 melancholy prodf — © ©, That Love. of all 
the Paſſions, : when indulged 00 1b ad 


ſarily dorulions: the greateſt diforder, the 
e e e, + Ban 1107 
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| Prowrnty « 45d Poetry have: been 
always confidered fo nearly allied. that 


an excellency i in the one implies 4 capacity 
for the other; the ſame qualities being el 


ſential to them both — 4 fprightly W 
. invention, flowing and numerous d 


Nr. 


* 24 * 


Ja e and advantage, ſhould'f 
them as cloſely connected and joined W 
ther; taking the Poetical Art immediatel ly 
after that of the Orator. Having "then 
finiſhed, ſo much to your own and your 
Tutor's ſatisfaction, whatever relates to Rhe- 
toric and Ancient Eloquence, it is with Hh“ 
gular propriety you paſs on to the ſtudy 
. Wt” 

Now I am glad to find that you have al- 
ready carefully peruſed the two inimitable 
Poems of Homer: To theſe next in merit, 
though not in time, ſucceed the Greek Tu- | 


e-, Life of Cir Seck. il. 
rt 


* 


[9] 
gedies : You therefore do well in purpoſing 
to ſet about theta without delay: Indeed 
there is 4 articular reaſon for your reading 


theſe 4d able Edmpdſitions jut at! this 
period; — for, being about to be lectured 


in Ariſtatlt's Por rics, yon could; dan: | 
bly undeeſtand that, Philoſophical. Tr 

without a competent knowledge mn this 
higher. ſort of Poetry. For in drawing ug 
his Book on the Art of Rhetoric, as he Was 


there py” guided by the Orations of Be 
moſt henes ; ſo in like manner the rules 55 


precepts in his Por rIes are founded altoge- 
ther on principles derived from Homer and 
the Tragic Poets — But ſuppoſe we take our 
leaye, of bim for a moment, and 2 8 word 
1 ee, ans; 0:6 
Is, it neceſſaty to obſerve that Poetry . 7 
productive of moſt innocent, moſt conſtant, 
and the ſublimeſt kind of delig bt 7 No r man 
of comm̃on ſenſe and common feeling has 
ever called this in queſtion: And to go about 
proving it would be much the fathe as to 
make a Theorem of the plaineſt Axiom of 
Euclid, and then proceed to ſhow the truth 
of it in a regular demonſtration. | " Whatever 
Los dare faid of Learning in general, of its 
ee 6 n 


— 
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. tendency to poliſh, to enliven, and. recreate the 
Mind, may, perhaps be more particularly 
applied to all Good Poetry, the ſort of Poe, 


try [ here mean. How thankful then, thoul 
we be to I8DULGENT- NaTvzz, — thou 
| ſhe has ordained that TRuT# ſhall be placed | 
at ſome diſtance from us, but has given, us 
withal | an irreſiftible deſire to inquire after 15 
which Inquiry at the ſame time is to be uy ; 
tended with labour. and much trouble, — 2 | 
nevertheleſs, how thankful ſhould we be 
her for having kindly provided this, and the 


other fine Arts, to relieve and amuſe us, ene 


couraging us in our purſuit, and rendering f 
leſs difficult as well as leſs tedious ! or Lg 


But this is not all. Good Poetry tehds 
allo to improve us in virtue to inuigorat 


and r, my liberal and manly notion- 


7917 
A juſt taſte in the elegant Arts has great 


affinity and connexion with the moral taſte, 
Both of them difcover what is right 7 | 
what is wrong. Faſhion, temper, and edu 
cation have an influence to vitiate HAY 

to preſerve them pure.and untainted 5 0 
of them are arbitrary nor local, being i 
N in Human Nature, and governed by 
Principles 


26 J 

Principles codec to all men.“ Should it 
be Tha that a cortect and virtlious türn 6f 
Mind # is to be acquired: cather and improved 
from ſtudying the Sciences, "fill it muſt de 
allowed that the liberal Arts, and above all 
others that of Poetry, aſſiſt very much in 
giving it that quickneſs, and all that elegance 
and delicacy, which enables it to exert itſelf, 

en every occaſion, with becoming e and 
propriety, — But ſurely it does more. 
The Poems of Homer in patticular are 
replete with moral and uſeful leſſons of every 
kind, expreſſed and inculcated with' alt pofſi⸗ 
ble ſweetneſs and' fimplicity. The attending 
properly to ſuch Poetry i as his cannot fail of 
helping to'refine and regulate the paffions, to 
root but of the mind whatever ib ge of 
liberals to impreſs it with a proper ſenle of 
the-Pair and Good to "call forth, in ſhort; 
all the manly and generous ſentiments belong- 
ing to our Nature. Hence the civilized 
States of Greece almoſt ddored Nis extraor- 
dinary man — and indeed he deferved \adora- 
tion more than any of their popular di vinities. 
1 they repeated his Works, and liſtened 
„See Lo Kainter' Blonents f cue. lend. 
5517 0 R 3 - to k 


tf} 


to ths recital of hem. with nb thi 
lag on enthifiaſm — And for all this 1 eat 
readily” excuſe them; nay, I adinit their | 
taſte, and spptand theiv ſenſibility — Wall 


5 Bas b Wd k e A 


e feritn mais 4 yay re] . 
c autir profite gue de ſpoooir fy Nair. 
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On the” ſane principle uc thiey;encou- 
raged. the Tragic Poets. You- will ice, at 
once. that, theſe, abound, in moral. precepts, - 
and. ſhort; pithy, reflexions; ſtudying how'to 
catch gyety opportunity to, bring them in, 
and always placing ther: in the moſt ſtriking 
point of view — Eur Fides is ſo remarkable n 
wis reſpect, that they, uſed to, call h 85 
Philoſopher, tb. Stage. Deſervgdly. the 
wers thoſe who woq di the Tragio. Mais 
aud. Brought to perfection this ſublimeſt. t 
/ of, cage to he canſifleced at, that time. | 


al 22 22 els % 24 
by bis wal Enn, with delight tec nl oy 


41 6 #48 


ln brig ententions precip, whit che, et, 
Of Jett, and chances and change in human lifes 
. Hegh Ations and high. Paſſions beſt #6 wang. 


® Boileas's Art of Peace. ö P. Rig. IV. 259. | 
QIOF. 5a 0 3 NS of A nd 


— 
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And even Plate; (whoſe objections. woche | 
Art em as imaginaty and unreal as the 
Republic whereinto heuld nat admit ie) 
allows that Tyre. Poetry -tends, to. ennoble 
the Human Mind, infufing into it good and 
great: ſentiments, is viell 10 matters 


of Religion — x . be e+dorcluemitt - 


1, ous Statins: 1 0 
C 1 a de unc 10 
2 »hifo; OJ Bal Ty „ O DINQT 2 Fe 1 28 T 


ar Byt, HOY my. intention, at. .preſ: ent, to 


take notſee o 29 ſeveral kinds, of 2 


fitions ; > Nor indeed is it nece ary 
£9 195 to how er all ll Good Poetry a 


| chiefly i in vie 0 w.to © exhib ibit the ts loveli- 


neſs. of ? Virtue, rea amending wh hatever 1 | 
great and amiable, and, expoſing to contempt 
| and ridicule every ſpecies of vice : and folly : 
| And here the ] Poet is more likely to f ſubcerd 


than either the Philoſopher or Hiſtorian: : 


he reaſon i is common and o vious : For no 
ſcientific or or imple” account of Hg: or of 
ations and events, can be hall forcible, 
as a Juſt and anitnlited imitation'of them: 


Now in imitating theſe properly co « conliſts 22 


great WAY Es 3 
' '} 


.. 'S 4 
A, 1 «« Adeo 
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* Adee — 
dba edi ese Bethe, Gnas, 
delefiationem, (ed otiatm ad aniq imi magic 
et lad more) ou tat! Quare et \merito etiam 
„ ee ene, eee 
quis an exigit et iꝶ u fp, rerum 
ſimulachra ad anitti Neffderin a0 nfHd dan 
do, non aj,j]m rebus quod - Ratio facit 
et Hiſtoria) ſubmittendo,!.*.. Again : Srrabe 

on that thoſe of i: uſed to 17 hin . 
e ro ; 5 7, Aras GI 
ec "ain e 25 cpfbulial N | 


W. 


920 i 21: bes 201 It 1 
| 49 52 a) A. Lid 
Seeg allows it 0 5 ſomething möte 
Le . than Hiſtory, Kennt 


of gre 


if wo 2 Te applications, | 
05 erty tc to. repreſent "them. 10 0 
moxe 55 ntific order, and d capable 
1 . ol 91 0 

and +; 2092 EN ae us 125 te; 
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will find there an elegant and u pretty long Buloginin on th 
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. S9,much, then, in a, curſory, way.Þaf.thes | 


pes and. improyement toi he dativedp 
e ce aint Bre Gli 
ment affe dae e grants bs as b rab 
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289 Wogn! Bs bat co grogand mano il 
[® NE- word, by way of digreffien}” with” 

regard to the methoti26f reading Poor + 
try: Here it may not be uitfiſf' to attend to 


uiatflian's' adthonition: Heye it bud 


be done ſo as to reſemble neither proſe not 
ſinging: Sit autem imprimis (theſe are 
his words): lectio / virilis, et cum ſusvitate 
quadam/ gravis; et Ben doldden pro” End 

lis; quia carmen" eft; et ſe Porte cariere] 
teſpantur: nan /ranjen, in_ canticum. diff 
bito30 mt pelmats (ut nuno. a, pleriſque 
fit) veffemihat a. oct ot an Lodi ct 


2107 1 10 My! 90! ue q gif! I & be Inge ne 19 Þ Fr „ 
Hor. Lib; II. Ep.T. 248. | een v 
rr 


1 . Though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A wy 1 
Tbongh it de probable: at dhe; encient 


bens cod Qratars exon, delizeted their Cam: 


poſitions in a manner bordering. rather on the 
latter — ſome hat ſimilar perhaps to our re- 
ithtive-way, (the vafiation of the trantibers 
here ad well as * ein Muße being ' meant” to 
Expreſs and move the paſſions ; yet when wwe 


| read any of them, we ſhould incline more 


82 of our own Language; and all know that 


towards plain proſe: It is not indeed poſſible 
that we ſhould in the leaſt reſemble the 
Grrels and Romans in 8 their Works, 
fore: ball Wend dee to the abcdnts 


be agcents in Engi differ: widely 
thoſe of tho. Ancients : Their accents 
real notes of \Myuſicy or; variations of: the 
tone, by which the voico ĩs \raiſed. higher, 
with reſpect $0;: muſical - modulation. upot 
one ſyllable. of a word than upon another; 
and were entirely diſtinct from what we call 
the quantity of. the ſyllable.“ 4 r henp 
In peruſing the Poetry of the Ancients, 
therefore, we know nothing of that delight- 
ful and harmonious Muſic — thing of the 
Ne. the Mixes, the vu, which 10 them 


, » Sep a vety udle- and en Account of this matir in Orig 
175-4 ha ens 
1 | appeared 


! 


appedied” in the evmipoliiod. Act; and in 
men rung ie made ect 
4s; they did. — ſhot as: often 
ai pole read ſuch their-produttions audi 
bly, and with ſuitable levations" and de. 
preſſione of the voice? We hall thus more 
freely eiter into the ſpirit of the author's 
ſtyte and mannet, and of conſequence ſes 
imagery and nice delicacies of eompoſition 
Thiere is ſtill a ſtronger reaſon for doing this; 
if an eminent Poet and or er i 1 
miſtakem: : He adviſes ng 


SEND ep 16130 oft end ados 


To read alud reſounding Homer's brains... 
Aud wild abe thunder of Demoſthenes —»-+ 
' #he cho exercir'd improves its frength;” 
" 2nd gat Wits eli rie due, drier” 
Ty al 27 bor) zee, 27 „ 

_ Yoo air os rhe audit tuber, 


But bs to Toa oy cen . 
this Letter. poi 1 


a. Fr wy HO þ 812 10 a EY. a 


Health, WV, 13. — hi 


8 e 
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l order to ündertand amd relim Wb besen 
e Poetly, And feap all the ubahtageb 00 80 
detived from iti one ſhduld xn. 
PaUtry' is, und be qualiged to jddge” of iti 
merit with truth and precio TOT EHν 
us to do: this che more ſurely ig the great ed 
ef reading Ariforl/s Poi s. No ddubt 
the merit of genuine works uf Art ſtands on 
a fbundation axtecetdent and ſuperior to all 645 
veal authority. And all the Books that hae 
deen written upon the ſubject. ef any At 
bave been formed from the practice of the 
Art already invented, not the: Art from thi 
Books.“ This is plainly the cafe with wen 
to the Treatiſe now before us: Per 


there is nothlifig in it, which was not 
known to every good Poet of that agg er. 
cept the Philaſophieal Principles n which 
Ariftotle has founded the Postical Art. But 
it muſt be allowed, on all hands, that with- 
out a competent knowledg e of theſe Prin- 
cipleb, it would be much Uh Ca vs 
attempt to eſtimate, and determine the merit 
of good Poetry, Homer's for example, 48 f 
muſt be for a mere ſmatterer in the 
Grammar to judge of and criticize his: Lan 


Ses Origin and Progreſs of Langunge; Vol U- 


ET 
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kusge rr. ih at Menn l & Px hat 
to. be able. ty, underſtand tharpughly the. Eels 
Art, That, gu, read this Philoſophical Tracy 
tate, But not 40 incroqch, on _angther's 

Miecz - a tions K lite n n Mer 
165 is ſcares. neceſſary to, obſerve. that this 
little Work is imperfect. This ail appeßx 
without any other proof: (for other proofs 
there are) than from comparing the firſt and 8 
laſt ſentences of what is come down to us; 
He ſets out with an intention of inveſti⸗ 
gating the Principles of Poetry in general, 
and concludes the Fragment with only 
having conkdefed thoſe of Werbe and 
Epie, Poetey. 42 

Though we have ee as knw 
loſs of his obſervations. on Comedy: (for ho 
has here but juſt taken notice of it) and on 
the ſeveral kinds of | Lyric, Poetry, yet we 
ſhould congratulate ourſelyes that. this pre- 
cious monument of Ancient Wicdom has 
eſcaped, the deſtroying hand of Time For- 
tunately for us it contains the two nobleſt 
mangled as it is, tis a portion of, Criticiſm 
not yayorthy of ite Author; executed. with 


4 eee his Sixth Chapter. all 


41 2 


14 ak 2 


tf 7 1 
in poſſible brebity and exattfies, ind bt 
ning in aloft every ſentence of it Tote 
wathof welgh ty thomient : 80 that yd müſt füt 
rut over any pitt haftnty, but read the whots 
with all the attention Jou found nect r 
for underſtanding bis Treatiſes el Let 100 
Abietorice. There is eridentt) 4 very itt 
mute \cotinexion etvice en the FE its 05 
Three Books, Logic being the pr prope per e 
dation of the other two, 104 Rhetoric a 
ing a middle place between it and Poct 171 
Their being LO thus connected, they will | 


tend to mom and elucidate each other.” 
"- 4 " DH yt; l - S036) 80 


For as you bave already Pei mer 
Tractates, and being pretty well acquairdted 
with his method and way of reaſoning / you 
come to this little Work with great adviti< 
tige. There will be no need of conſul 
the Commentators. There is indeed 4 
fage or two a little difficult from the t 
ruption of the text; but theſe your Tas?! 
and not tlie Commentators, will beſt 4 8 
if they are capable of explanation. | 
© Upon the whole: Get Burgeſi's $ ingenious 
Edition of "Burton's PENTALOGLA :., 4 


over thole — ** — and. if 
© you. 


f 


11 } 


you arp ſo diſpoſed, read over again Horact's. 
Art of Poetry — this indeed is nothing more 
than a collection of , precepts. made out of 
Ariſtotle, and delivered jb ey, elegant and 
harmonious Verſe. As you are acquainted 
with the language, you, may alſo reads. at 4 
leiſure hout, Boilau on the ſame f | 
He has laid down, after. Horace 8 
all. the leading rules, of the Art with wuch 
taſte and claſſigat elegance, Vida is not 
without merit, but will not bear. to be com 
pared with thoſe;juſt mentioned.—But (I ſay. 
it again) let the Greet Tragedians be princi- 
pally attended to... "Having once read Hamer, 
I am. gerſuaded. you will be acquainted with 
him more and more — Whaterer is SvB+ 
LIME and BEAUTIFUL in this Art, or in any 
other with which it is intimately connected. 
we find it al in that divine Bard . Wale 
Pozu Pöabat challenged for 10 on.. 
Thus, prepared, 798. will be Wee 
bie 40 underſtand. the Por gigs, and chat 
will teach, you, the true nature, and wherein 
conſiſts the excellence of 0 Sor F „AN 
farewell. 303 $441 en 1 : 80 


He r you, we. the Kd, ch hy principally. 
EI | 
A — 4 te 111 2 17 V. LIAN : 
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"AM: fax 455 thinkivg att equal to 
the taſk of writing a proper Hiſtory of 
the Greek and Latin Poetry; The ſuccin& 
account, therefore, which I am- now g6ing'ts 
ſend you, is only meant to gide you fore 
general notion of its riſe and progreſs. Aud 
I ſhould be happy, if from henee you Were 
excited to employ ſome of your future leiſure 
in inquiring into the origin of this beauti« 
ful Art, and its ſubſequent revolutions, after 
a manner mote exact and philoſophitals 
Nor are ſuch Inveſtigations, in my opinion, 
barely entertaining; for to obſerve: the gras 
dual expanſon, and exertions of the Hu 
Mind, in whatever line, and upon whatever 
ſubject they are diſplayed; cannot ſubtly be 
leſs produè ive of Hfrudtion thun of this moſt 
rational kird of pleaſure. * wal 
The invention of the Sciences in general; 
and of theſe Arts which were 1 18 by 
Noceſſity © relieve the immediate wants 


CEE) 


mankind, is on all hands e the 
ancient Egyptians.'- It may be ſaid indeed 


that theſe Arts muſt. have-beericevery where 
practiſed,” in ſome rade a fgon/aftex men 
began to enter into and cultivate Society: 
Be itiſoĩ Egypt, however, was the country 
where they. firſt aſſumed any 
and arti vd at any high degree of:perfeRi 
Aud as they were gradually advancing it@y 
wards perfection their principled were, in: 
veſtigated,. new: diſcoyeries . wers; made, and 
of, gourſe additional improvements pecedfarily 
took place. —Henge was Hirſh excited a.thirk 
after Know ledge z and henge the ; Science? 
derived their origin. on „ of mug o 4 
The Egyptians Were naturally, Een t9.f 
proverb. gf moroſe and melancholy diſpgy 
ſitian, It is not prabable, therefore, that 
thoſe Arts, whoſe chief aim. it. is to, ugbepd 
the Mind and furniſ it wich elegant amuſe. 
ment, were at all encouraged amongſt them 
er held io any great, reputg. . Aggergingly 
we have no good authority to ſay that Faint 
ing, Muſic, and Poetry, ever appeared in aun 
flouriſhing condition in Et. Some igdged 
have: ſaid that there the men werg, forbidden. 
by law to 0 on can ieder 


Ziehm it 


. V. 


it deing codifdered by Gab and rigid 


| of Geod'Morals; ' 0. 14113 
Grieb then? — helBilininy 
and ſume of the Arts from Egypr, was get 
in like manner indebted for het Prarry </ 
nor yet io Pbeviria or any other Pure of te 
Eaſt; e eee, ve 
rived no ſmall — * 
In ſhort, we may vente to ſay. Mat the 
| Poetry of Greece was hotl lfte the other pat 
of her Thiloſophy, an * exotic” plant: but 
like the Language in which it glows, Was 5 
it were purely abe: and, like the My- 
thology which furniſhed it with ſuch à mul- 
titude of fine images, we are to conſider" if 


tive Fancy of the Grerian People, Perhetu- 
ally contemplating the ſimiling and variegated 
ſcenes of their own country.” x. 
5 It would, perhaps, be no hard matter for 
the Phitoſophic Mind to trace the 
— coerce Begg 
and the neceſſary Arts, and mark the halls 
which gave them birth: But it is not fo 
e to en eee Borie BOP: 

. The 


ae d reviding 6 Po 


N as originating from the Ingenuity and Crea- 


oo meas = =» woo o ww = 
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The origin of theſe, though-of a much later 
date, is yet more difficult to be determined: 
it being it veloped, for the moſt, part, in 
fable and obſcurity, - and ariſing probably 
from mere chance, Thoſe, however, which 
we commonly call mimetic, are in general 
derived from natural cauſes - viz. From that 
love. - of . imitation. which is. inherent in 
man p+s from. his. great ſuperiority in this 
reſpe& over all other animals: and from 
the pleaſure, he enjoys in indulging this 
propenſity and in contemplating the effects 
of ite indulgence... It is 0. MN * 
Ariftotle derives the origin of Poetry. 

But of the! particular time . 
cultivated ab an Art he does not make any 
wentten; Neither" bas he, vor ang antler 


0 E. 51410 41 — 
\ Sep de Posten IV. "Tis cos. 1 
ingenioully diſputed by Bos who would coufider piire' Giga 
Poetry to be only the language of firong Paſſions, expreſſed in 
exact meaſure, with forcible accents and fignificant words. See 
Sir V. Jones's Eſay on the Arts commonly called Imitative — 
Perhaps indeed the firſt Poetry war not leſs the ef of the wehe. 
ment operation of the ſoveral Paſſions uon the Mind, chan of 
ene 
which he ſo much excells all other animale givetr chis way; both 
theſe cauſtx ſeeming to unite in; producing) the' efd&— Here a 
field for ſpeculating opens r larefiqns te ite, ; 
in ö 


8 2 . -. writer. 


1 


Vriter on Ancient Poetry, -given us any te- 


gular account of . its gradual advancement 
from i its perfect tate to that of its maturity 
and ſplendor ; the few atiecdotes, which lie 


ſoattered here and there concerning it; ſerv 
ing rather to awaken. ones 9 


afford any ſatisfactory information. - 


" op I: 


However in the dark we miy be abe. 


My the exact Period when Poetry firſt ap- 
| peared'in Greece, and how little focver it 
may contribute to relieve the want and 
wenkneſſes of man, (to which it is Likely w 
owe almoſt every very early invention) it 48 
certain, nevertheleſs, that its origin bears 
claim to very high antiquity. |: The, firſt 
Compoſitions of every kind are generally 
allowed to have been made in a ſort of nu- 


merous or poetical ſtrain ; — for, there ſeem- 


ing to be a.congenial relation between the 
ſenſes, which Nature: hath given us, 2 
the cadence and melody of Verſe, the 
mory is much more retentive of "abit 
committed to it in that. way, than i in any 
other. Hence it came paſs that Legilla- 
tors and Philoſophers in the earlieſt. times 
adopted ON as FRE n medium of in- 

an pit 4 ſtru@on: 


* 


nm — * n 
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frudtion:' And hende the wonderful ee 
heightened no doubt by fable and tradition, 
which are attributed to the Dre 1 of 


O peu. Linus, and "Supe. f by W oe — : | 


Sikveftres bomines 1. be en 

Cædibus & vittu fads deterrait Orpheus 
Diftus ob boe lenire tigres ' rabideſque leoner. 

Dittus & Amphion, Thebane conditor arcs, 
Sara movert ſono tefludinir, & prece blands - 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hac Sapientia guondan, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, fecra profanis — — 
Concubitu probibere vago—dare j jura nariti.— . 
Oppide moliri— leges incidere Ano. 1 
„eee ene, 15125 


| 12 P 
4 17 3 
* 


Carminibus venit. 44} dee 


Thoſe reformers of mankind. juſt men- 
tioned are ſuppoſed. to have lived about a 
hundred years before the time of Hamer. 
But from Hamer himſelf we may learn that 
Poetry was cultivated as an Art in times 
probably much ancienter than thoſe of Linus 
and Orpheus; for in the . he fre- 


ee Por, . 
I 8 3 quently 


| t. * * 
quently inentions a kind af beet. % the 
name of ad or BazDs,* who-uled to fing 
it banquets .canſecrated! to feſtivity aud the 
purpoſes of Religion: Theſe banquets. were, 
chiefly held upon gathering in the fruits of 
ſuch : occaſions confiſted in Peans to 'thelp 
Gods, or in celebrating ſome famous action 
of their Heroes, who in proceſs of time 
were commonly honoured. with Apotheose. c 


2 the nee, tho hafly sd cr. 


temporal Compoſitions of theſe Bards, 'we 
may venture to fix the origin of the Greek 


Poetry : Beginning thus from popular uſe 
it was modelled at length by the ſtudy and 
application of future ages i into a moſt uſeful, 
and ſublime and extenſive Art: being made 
| ſubſervient to the cauſe of Virgue, and di 


1 
of Kings and Princes, who, uſed w r dat them 
over their Children, and, in caſe of their own abſence, over 


their T 266 — as being men of great Tem- 
uniyerfajly eſteemed by Mankind, 

. ene Rare IO = = 
— — Gummi 
on. theſe Authara and parti. tranſcribing the words ef Strain 
| Lib. I. towards the beginning) Lehr- & 7. wo 76 be ale pet, 

TD DTT nn e, Deipnoſop, I. 11: £ 
Boe | vided 


vided. by degrees-and branched. ont 
eures ſpecieſes of compoſition 


* rated ik.“ 

The d a og eford abundas 
procks mar in Pride ute Arts haf aride # 
2 hjgh-pitch of maturity before the days of 
Hum. Of the Art of Poetry, Hbwevery 
after loſing fight of the obſcure. 8 
luded te above, we have ge veſtiges reinain< 
ing, nothing but metre fabulous accounts; 


tin we find it ſhining with all its ſplendor 


047 


Ti 


to. gif. 


s 1. a» 4 


1097 


in the two Erre Poems of that extraordinary 
Man + How it acquired ſuch « fate of per- 


fefion muſt, in 4 great meaſute, nay for 


6ught we know, it muſt be entirely attributed 
t his wonderful and tranſclndane ume. 
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ET TER X . nl 
1 | . Continued 


enn n 4c be bo der d n 24. 
AVING. traced.the; Greek Forks 5 | 
*; lope ſort of manner, as far. as Hymer. 
we. hall be able to obſerve. its. ſubſequent | 
ptogreſs with greater eaſe and certainty: 
For all thoſe, who, ſtudied it with any ſues: 
| ceſs after this period. gare in one way, ot 
other ultimately indebted to him. Nor are 
the Poets. alone indebted to this Gngular, 
man. : For the Hiſtorian, the Oratar. and 


the Philoſopher, . (none of whom, appeared. 
for; about Four Centuries after Homer) owe.” 


to him ſomething. of that muſical rotundity 
of expreſſion, ſand: er of ſontiment, 


| * 232.0 

6 Ie was this obriows remark which made the bebe 
Painter recorded by lian draw Homer with a copious fiream 
inen oe of bis mouth, rnd ail che: Poyte chat; ae een, 
placed at certain intervals, buſy drinking of it. $ 195 58 


b There appeared indeed in Greece Proſe-Writers ſn an 
period, but their Works are loſt: —I mean ſuch as Pherecydes 
of Syros, and Cadmus and Hecat.eus of Miletur z the two former 
lived from about 240 to 320 years after Homer — Hecatews | 
about 50 or 60 years after them. But Herodotus is the oldeſt, 
whoſe writings are come down to us, and between him and the 
N OO OI ee Ones 

# % 4 WR " which 
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which render their Compaitions pleafng as. N 
well as ufeful. —— But not . from 
our ſubject. 8 

It has been pt cir 5 5 3; _ — 
or Hymns addreſſed to the Gods. conſtituted 
probably the firſt Poetical Productions, pro- 
perly ſo called. We ſhould not therefore 
be ſurpriſed to find Lyne, Poetry making 
its appearance very early, I mean under a - 
regular form. Though the Poems of Hamer, 
eſpecially the Margites which Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
of with reference to this point, were of great 
aſſiſtance to thoſe who cultivated this branch 
of Poetry; yet it ſeems. to have ſprung more 
immediately from the imperfect ſketches of 
the ancient Bards : Its original deſign, not- 
withſtanding the different forms it after- 
wards aſſumed, being to ſing forth the 
praiſes of the Deity, or perpetuate the fame 
of eminent Wiſdom and Valour— And hence 
I believe it is the only ſpecies which Plato 
would, chuſe to admit into his Common 
wealth, and is alſo the only ſpecies practiſed 
by the Hebrews, and by them alone practiſed 
with We. Opx or Son was the r | 


55 + 89 he Fon, ud paſin, | K 
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Sames Fven te particular ps cles af: h 
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derived either from the author, or HD 
meaſure wherein they ate written, or fföm 
the 0662868 and purboles to WHICH! key 
Were originally applied. The Ode wr rd 


Fried, and tubfliated withi moſt fubkelslB 


15 ebe, lemdn, Alen. "Treas . 
ders; dme all ef whom fouriſh6d ia Gs 
_ "Second and Thitd Century after Homer; tilt 
z to ſay, dow the Sith un event bs 
neee ann A 
A little more — _ before the 
Ame Era flouriſhed the Poet Siam. 
Though far from being an indifferent yu, 
de chiefly excelled in EIZO V, of which it 
is probable (at leaſt the firſt who compoſed 
4 regular Elegy) he was the firſt inventty 
At firſt this name was given to what. ig 
commonly called the Epitaph,” and confifted 
ol but one or two Diſtiehs. It afterwirds 
grew into a larger Poem, but then contained 
only funeral Tamentations, or fuch encomni- 
ums as it is natural for man to make; rigor 
the death of his' friend or near relation: Nor 
was it 1 believe uſed 1 in 8 
20 25 — 


| L 281. 1 
before che 'amorous Wite of the Aug 
Age adopted this metre to expreſs their love 
and whine out their frivolous 3 | 
20 no oamed t. S Jo 2 

The Origin of Tan omar, is Greening 
| antecedent, to that af the . £/egiac - Poem. 
of this admirable kind af Poetry . from, 
Theſpis,* wha is thought. to have flouriſhed 
| about the time. Simonides was born. As Lyric 
Poetry took its riſe from the Hymns ar 
thoſe haſty Compoſitions which they ſang 
in honour of their Gods, ſo did Tragedy ori - 
ginate from a branch of the Zyric,. called 
the Bre Ode. The buſineſs of this 


| \ Þ Nas horn. abfereed dy eng Cad tar the 
wridng Epiſtles unde: feigned charalers is a high improvement 
on the Greek Elegy, becauſe of the dramatic air it gives it — 
See the Efuy on the Genius and Writings of Pope, Vol. I. p. 295. 
Had the merely introdicing of feigued characters been all, this 
remark would have been true nr 
Elegy is ſurely altered for the worſe. 


>. Sou. for ahand;at convidiien,. Nai * 
njous, Difſertation cpo Phalaris from p. 224. w 310. 

F © See the Pede. Kgerkis wis a name of Bacchus. The 
nume of tie Ode was afterwards varied. The Ode of Catuls 
| (ug, where he {© pathetically repreſents As lamenting the in- 

jury be had done himſelf, upon his being truck with madneſs i 
dy Cybele, is looked eyes e the bea, perhaps-the y good ſpe- 
n a are gs Th 

Ode 


| THY ©. 
ew eo'dilebiate Tepe, 


= 


Wed activered with füch Gttracedinaly 1 b 
anch and Pettikblstion, "as to Ic K 9 
diffcult matter for Their 16 invent what 1 
5 ; amalfy atttibutbd to him l. For be is 1 
e e er bt 88 whe Wen EING 
Ms" Chords,” und introduce an Actor 


IF 
r, who 
hilft the Chorus pauſed in their Pean 0 
Kither ''Bdechus, ſtepped forth and "fu | 
| fortle' great event, or celebrated ſome re- 
notyned hero: The Fable, if indeed 1 it 4 | 
. ſerved tlie name, was then very ſimple, ny 
not of any latitude — Aue lade, as Ae 
calls it. With theſe forts' of amuſementy, 
exhibited at the time of their Vintage, wal 
Theſpis wont to entertain the Villages © 
Arrira. At the celebration of the Bacchic 
Hymn before mentioned they uſed to facri- 
fice a Goat, by way of revenging the i injury 
that poor animal did the young tendrils, to 
the Manes of the God of Wine: This Goat 
became now the Prize to. be contended for 
by the Poets, — meer ram the rt 
1 dein 
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diſplay itſelf. He did -ngt fo, much cefarm 
the rude aud unfiniſhed, ſketches, of his Prov 
Seeed, 80 6 eate Tragedy,aneu.. It was in 
ie 15 bat, this Poem, firſt, aſſumed its 
groper,c Ggnity,..apd became, modelled into.s 
regular, And dramatic performance, being 
made ſubſervjent to Truth and Virtue, cd 
on a t Theatre, and adorned wich eve 
ſuitable decoration. For inſtead of regard · 
ing the enthuſiaſtic ravings of Tbeſpit and 
his imitators, Æſchylus ſtudied the Great 
Farazz of PozTRY, and took frem him 
almoſt all his materials. Indeed he had 
little elſe to do beſides erecting a ſtage, and 
F his Dialogues and Characters into 


;enes,, ſo as to make them turn upon one 


principal action or event with, due e to 


the unity of time and place." 48 Won 


* Upon comparing the Plays of Abella, 
| with the Poems of Homer, M. Brune ob: 


13) See Lord Shaſteſbury's Advice to an Author; Purt 1. Sekt- 3. 
. is by far * beſt prodacdien of this pomapqus and fell. 


0 © 9 
Juin“ Fo | . ſerves, 


1 * 


ſerves, in iu ela mate account of the Gra | 
t T y is nothing more than 
enr of the Fpir Poem: And 

Eſchylus hapiclf uſed 0 chat due Hel 
only copied 6 ee wilt ta found ſo figely 
defineatcd in the Mad and Odyſhy. 247 2115 N 
1: But howeve?' great the merkt of tit 
may be, (and very great it certainly is) yer 
Aeiene Tragedy wanted many of its eſſem- 
tial parte, tin Sophockr and Eurpider can 
to finiſh it. 
unrivalled: Their beauties and yarious ex 
vellencies, though they may lie ins differtitt 
track, ſeem not nevertheleſs to have raiſed 
the one above the head of the other. It a 
word, this Poem in their Rande appears: tv 
have arrived at the rr FR 
Pareto.” vt a | i To +1 + 

And ſo: much, by way of Cat Ketch, 
of the riſe and progreſs, of the Eyrit, the 


Clegias, and the Tragic Poem. a _ 


2 Fave timsbelare th dan Au- u 
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Theſe Great Men have flood 
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ſitions called ene, — avg to 5 
dicule, and duffoenery... Now as Tragedy took 
its riſe. from the former, the latter in like. 
e unn ee e 


n 11 
Feſtivals, at which. then uſed. to ſing the Dithyrand nd they 
ee, wes al held in Villages 3; when a ee in 
this kind of compoſition the faults' and foibles of licentjous 
individudls, © The wprd: Comedy then may be derived | from 
Kern and - Och woald: derive it from , and, u on 
b becauſe on ſuch, occaßons they uſed to ſing and live, 
rietouſly,—The reward that was given i bels who' cans: of - 
conquerors in this ſort of literary conteſt: was-a- caſk af Whis: - 
Hence it was at firſt called Tevywds but it ſon, changed ig 
name into K»wte—And it is probable (as our great Critic | 
conjectutes) that this laſt was the old and common name both : 
for Tragedy and Comedy; till they came w be diſtinguiſhed by. 
e 


See che Differt, upin Phalaris, p. 308. 


A due 


„ NE P08 
A due ſeparation between theſe two kinds 
of Poetry, I mean the Tragic and Comic, 
did not probably take place before the time 
of ſelylus f for 18 it not likely that the rant 
of Theſdis ſavoured almoſt as much of the 
one as of the other? both of them being. 
originally all of a piece — dl anna ah 
cope dancing and ſinging aſter a "wild 
manner: And indeed we find that «abort 
Was à name ſometimes given to the Plays 
N of | Theſpir. . Sh N- KN 4 . an 
- "Comedy wat ar Erl Joaked"aphri un Unt 


ſor reforming or improving the manners of 
- mankind, and as totally incapable: 


of "that 
elegance and refinement which it. afterwards 
attained. . Hence no doubt the reaſon why 
it continued fo long in a rude ſtate : For it 
conſiſted for 2 long time of "nothing more 
than finging ludicrous: and unpoliſhed daten 
and then daneing to them — fimilar, Per- 
| haps, to what our Great Navigator found at 5 
Ocabeit?, and in the We Ilands- 
But to go on. * 2 21 I? 
We are left rather in an uncertainty fe. 


ſpeating him who invented this ſpecies: of | 
® Seo c Cook's ue pag 16, e. 
Poetry, 


. u. 
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Poetry, and who firſt» formed the Comic 
Drama: A regular plot or fable is fald to 
have been firſt compoſed by ' Epicharmms 
and 'Phormis, who lived in Sicily in thb time 
of Cel and Hiro, and but very "few years 
before Eſelylus began to diſtinguiſh him- 

ſelf. But, like moſt other branches of Po- 
lite Literature it had made but few and 
flow Reps towards perfection, before it found 
its way into Athens, where” the Sciences and 
fine Arts were beginning to ſhine with un- 
common ſplendor- In Athent Crates, Eupo- 
Is, Cratinut, were among the firſt whO aps 
plicd themſelves to Comedy, and improved 
it: — But theſe: are men of age Wb 2th 
little beſides ee reed | 


* N 7 * — * 


0a eee, WES S Re 
78 KAR a ns Gena INE 4 


Ini an may die de mandy wr 
n Epichrgne thy fontutien few, others arg 
ces eb a Chal Le If theſe are in 
the right, the origin of Comedy mult be about! 40 yeats olded 
than that of Tragedy: If the advocates for Epickarmus are ſo, 
(which is moſt probable) it is aboat 20 years later. Sufarion 
was of Megara in the neighbourbood of Attica, and Epickarmus 
of Megara in Sicily. See Poetics III.—Sce this point learnedly 
R ri CI atrnter 1c & ſeq, 

ll 917, oe + 
1 * ; ＋ g About 


Productions of 4rifoph 
be faid that ee was! as a 1 
for its regulation and improvement, as 

gedy had been to Aſcbyhs. : The 24 fire 
of Homer was of ſingular aſſiſtancs und. 

vantage to this Poet —3 yap Magywine (a; 
 Ariſtotle* has it) . 0x0; cart D xdy 
— W e e 
Tas Kapaahate. : . 

. a — e kis 2 a 
+ humour may have been, ſcems to have miſ⸗ 
taken the proper end of Comedy: For in- 
iead of expolng the follies and foibles af 
men, and reprehending ſuch. vices as are 
too trivial or too fantaſteal to be noticed by i 
the Magiſtrate, he aſſumed a privilege which 
by no means belonged to him, and wok upon 
him to call them to an account, in plain and 


direct terms, for eyery public: tranſaction they 


were engaged in : And beſides, his py 
abuſe aw the. worthieſd charater that 


* ALL 
e eee cp Ns © 
Poem of Homer, which has not reached our times. It is fap- 
poſed to have been written in the Jambic ay well n 1 


Hexameter meaſure. SER Wy OE 
bj e ie 


1 
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in dis ume and country was to the laſt 
degree indecent and  unpardonable. — The 
kind of Comedy, which he and bis Con- 
temporarits practiſed, is uſually called tho 
OLD-Comedy., 

Bat upon the concluſion of the Pelagonne- 
fan Wat, when the Government was totally 
altered, this licentiouſneſs of the Comic 
Poets was checked, and in- time abſolutely 
prohibited. They then began to have re- 
courſe to fiction, and draw known ho 
racters under fuppoſititious names; but this 
was done in ſuch lively and ſtriking colours 
as to leave no toom to doubt where theie 
Satire was directed. This, however, which 
is called the Mivpte Comedy, was cer- 
tainly no ſmall improvement upon what had 
been in vogue before. a 

But this ſpecies of Poetry was Yor yet 
come to that pitch of perfection, which it 
arrived at it. the hands of Phileman and 
Menander.* Theſe Writers excelled Ar 
tophanes and his buffooning imitators in an 
elegant deſcription of private life, and more 


„ Philemon is ſaid to have begun to diſplay his abilities for 
Comedy About 340 years before Chriff. . Menander, who diſtin · 
guiſhed himſelf in the ſame way about 10 years after Philemon, 
W 27 *˙² ITI 2 


particularly 
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— iu che plan or, plot of their 
Drama. Their Wit alſo was more natu- 
ral and delicate, and the Moral more ins 
ſtructive. The few Fragments we have 
of Menander ſerve only to excite our re: 
gret for the loſs of his Works, and tq 
confirm us in the opinion — That he Was, 
perhaps, the moſt corre# and the moſt el 
gent Comic Poet that ever exiſted. This is 

| enn an menen Comedy. | 


Sone attribute this gradual improvement 
in Comedy 1 to the changes which happened 
in the Government: Others flatly deny this, 

and account for it from dhe natural 6 


this would be a aht ſomewhat foreign 
to our preſent purpoſe, I ſhall leave it o 
yourſelf to. inveſtigate, and determine the 
| PU; with having err it. 


About 40 years after the death of the 
elegant and ſententious Menander, that i is to 
ſay about 260 years before the beginning of 
the Cbriſtian Era, Theocritus invented a new 
ſpecies of Poetry. When we conſider that 


+ nnd ent hin Bee AE 


the, 


4 
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the employtnent of the mepherd is/of the 
higheſt antiquity, and was then feckoned an 
bonourable as well as an innocent way of life; 
when, beſides, we ball to mind the cele- 
brated beauties of Arradia and of ſome other 
Provinces of Greece, together with the ſtriking 
ſimplicity'of ancient manners, one is apt to 
be} ſarpriſed that it was ſo late, before the 
Pas ron Ar was found out and cultivated. 
But yet at the ſame time we ſhould. remem- 
ber that great is the difficulty, and_ flow has 
been the progreſs of Invention.  « However 
obvious a thing may be to us, nurſed i in the 
boſom. as it were, of Arts and Sciences, 
yet Fe. ſhould not from thence conclude 
that it e an eaſy. thing. for thoſe, 'who 
lived in the earlier ages and who had every 
thing to. inyent, to make any ne; and valu- 
able diſcovery,” 

We ſhould alſo. remember that almoſt all 
Human Learning and Genius, was long con- 
fined, in a. manger, within the walls of 
Athens 3, and Attica we ars informed was 
not à very fruitful or variegated country. 
The ſullen proſpects it afforded, (ſullen at 
leaſt in compariſon to many. other parts of 
Wnt. and the err of its inhabi- 
T 3 rants, 


\ . 


t . 1 


rants, would have never furniſhed even he 
' rural and fertile part, ny af ' Theodfitutt 
with ſuch a variety of ſweet and naturul 
objetts as are crouded together in moſt of - 
| his Eich . For, generally ſpeaking,” we 
find: ACK been, and perhaps muſt be, 4 
concutrence of many favourable eircumſtan · 
ces not ohly with regard to the ine, but 
as to the country of the Author "of an) 
thing ab ind unheard before. 12 159 218 


It is upon this principle that Mr. Blacks 
| well 5 has, in ſome meaſure, * accounted for 

the unrivalled excellence of Homer's wok 
And Juſt i in the fame way Dr. Varronm te. 
futes an erroneous opinion reſpeRing the 
Paſtoral, and aſſigus the true cabiſes* which 
gave it birth.” The account, Which this en 
tertaining Critic has given of the mattet in 
hand, being much better than any thing . 
could have advanced, T will thetefore take 
the Fberty' of cranſeribing it for your pen. 


Tn, 


= That the defign/ of ht Poufy 1 
be) is to repreſent the undiſturbed felivity 
of the Gor px Act, is an empty notion, 
which, though g dee by a Rapin and a 


3 


ws « Soe ks Inquiry int the Life and Writings of Homer. 
Oe - \ Fontenelle, 


(m2 

Fontenelle, I think; all rational Critics have 
agreed to extirpate and explode.” But Ide 
not remember, that even WIE or any Cri- 
tics have remarked the circumſtance - that 
gave origin 4 to the opinion, that any Golden 
Ase was intended. | Theocritus, the father ; 
and model of "this enchanting ſpecies of 
Compotition, 1 lived and wrote in Vichy. The 
climate of Sh Was delicious, and t the face 
* the country varied and beautiful ; its 
vallies and its precipices, its grottos and caſ- 
cades were ſiuretiy interchangad, and its flow- 
ers and fruits wero laviſh and luſcious... The 
Poet deſeribed-what he ſa and felt; and 
had no need to have recourſe to thoſe arti- 
ficial aſſecnblages of pleaſiag objects, which 
are not to he found in Nature. The. figs 
and the honey. which, he aſſigns as a te- 


ward to a victorious ſhepherd, were in them- 


ſelves exquiſite, and are therefore” afligned 
with great propriety : And the beauties. of 
chat luxurious landſcape ſo richly and eir- | 
cumſtantially delineated in the cloſe of the 
Seventh Eidyllium, where all things ſmelt of 
Summer and ſmelt of Autumn — . | 


mer ard Sus pare wins, ark. A cer, 


„ Eidyll, I. 146, Ver. 133. | 
> were 


3 


1 © | 
b 7 Y . # 


were proſent:audiircal Snocerding\Weitens 


ſuppoſing theſe. beauties. tod. great,and;abjuny. 
dan, tobe real, referredy them tothe fifties! 
Sa ee eee a Golden Agu. 


Wa e NN 10 Wages G et! 
13 {hal all. only ad add at The ocritus Was not 


only the. PRO Ta Ft aftoral, but, Uke 
Hou 1 the. Epic, and, d Ar 7 bilochus ; in tþ e 

ei = e it at the ſame time. to. A 
ſuc Aion as ſucceeding Writers in 


god 3.8 eee 18165 51 7 10 


limb ah have abel x lite perle, 


Perhaps 1 hovld have ue notice W 
ſooner of a ſet of men, Who, "though they 
wrote in verſe, ſeem not nevertheleſt tio haßt 
properly deſerved the title of Poets tho 
1 mean who*compoRRd?i the Evtc CVefg. 


In all probabitity this Cyele bonfiſted of . * 


who put in hetre the Hiſtory of T'hb0; al 
all the exploits of © Hereuler and Te, 

(whoſe notions teſpecting the true Epic Poe £23 
Ariotie has juſtly expoſed) together with” 2 
the whole tribe of verſifiers] fiich as Onoma- 


critus, Deſebes;' Arttinius, Eunolus," and Stage” 


mus, the reputed author of che Litth ma, 


8e the fe en thi o , rea 
| d 6 th Pon, eig WARY en RENE 
2140058. - Apt dgbil Theſe 


— to. * 1 as. Ä 1 


1 


t 896 
Theſe wrote in, verſe A. account of. the 
fabulous times pf Greece, bringing them 
down to che perigd when, fable and tradition 
began to vaniſh. Theit works, taken. tage- 
cher, were Called Few, or Emer cu, or 
o Tw Em Kune — Bat why. it was ſo 
called, cauſam non video aliam, (days the 
learned Commentator dn. Athengus *) niſi 
preſtantiam Agure, Jus: Nam duia orbis 


eſt; pfopterka id corpus; quod. hiſtoriam 
fabularem contineret univerſam a Capite ad 
finem propè .. e. . | 
, nominarunt, | 
80 then this Work Sl a CS: 
complete, and continued ſeries: of events 
which happened in the early and fabulous 
ages — Quicquid vetuſtiſſimi Poetæ de ori- 
gine mundi, de generatione Deoram, de ho- 
minum ætate prima, de Gigantibus five Tira- 
nibus, deque antiquis Heroibus eorumque 
geſtis cecinerant, eo opere continehatur. It 
was held in ſome. eſtimation, not ſo much 
on account of 10 merit or excellence of the 


L If. Coſaubon, vil. z. Hee yu en ud the bl ncoms 
enn 5 | 


Poetry 


961. 
Povery, a beoaiiſe- of #6 ocignibanging! 4 
Lircumſtantial relation of the Mythology of 
lutictent Seer d Jo aevi & ts 
e adds ran % d me e. 57 Hence 


Proper fubjects might be for red and ſelected 
for tlie exerciſe of adler tütehtz“ 0 'Þ 23 T 


"Ai to the Pets Mineres men the Gral, 

ere is none of, them who invented. . any new 
ſpeci ies of Poetry; ut ; indeed v WE EXC 
thoſe fal 175 Anas who, i in the 1 


921 wor 


age 0 
. of D 2 25 16 2 4 22034 9 * e 


— Hifplay, and altars raiſe, + 
And orgs me: poor” word a e 6 


Fhrming che ape n bes 
batchets, and I know not what, with the 
meaſure of "their | verſes, - protracting ad 
_ clipping chem ſo as to repreſent ſuch and 
ſuch figures Of theſe whimſical Poetaſters 
ie iv" vor worth our while to take any fur- 
ther notice. & 4 725 22 ; 
Something probably cul has been faq 
. thoſe petty, but ſmart and agreeable Com- 
poſitions, the Eric RAM and the Err. 
The AurhOLoOie Poets flouriſhed at diffe- 


rent times and i in different countries, and we 
have 


1 97 17 
have ſtill extant . y beautiful Crimes 
their production. 
In the Bpigraps — not le lefe far behind 
the ingenious Ancients. But as to the Epi- 
taph, (which indeed, as was obferved before, 
is a branch of the Elegy) in no kind of 
Compoſition (winleſs we except that drama- 


tic' and entertaining. Wy. of writing, the 
D1iaLoGuz)—-I ſay, in no kind of Compo- 


ſition is their ſuperiority over us more con- 
ſpicuous than in this: Vr have too much 
fulſome panegyric : They habe all that is 
natural and all that is affecting. 

By way af cancluding this part. of our 
ſubje&, I will ſend you two celebrated imi- 
tations of the Ancient Epitaph — the beſt 
perhaps Mat have been made in modern 
times — The one by the very learned and 
ingenions Dr. Fortin : The other by the nb 
leſs learned and i ingenious Dr. Lowth—The 
one was written on the n of a wife; 


„ ee Was d Mme given to te Epitaph. In the old | 
— ——— in » foglo Dick, : 
Hexameter and Pentameter ; whence in proceſs of time an | 
DN OTE CONNOR See the Differt 
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E⸗ pliſpuam nate nomine, chard, A vale; vid 


Chars Maxi, vale!-- At veniet felicius æuum, 8 


* 1 1 %%. 24 Ar 
ndo iterum tecum, fim modo nuf, r; 


Ohera, redi1—letd tum dicam voce—patirmr 
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I/ET TER XXVII. Contes a 


any! pink, eee bs arenas Q. 


hee wow uten n erb ung bl 
netal ſurvey of the different ads 
of Grieg Paetry.: It remains for us to tao 
ſome notice of. the Larix; and of * 
be done in a few words,” 

Grtece, Which had long been . S8ab ö 
LI SZNTYY and of LeRAI Ne being at 
length ſubdued by the Romans, the Sciences 
and fine Arts began immediately to ſhrink 
under the rigid Diſcipline” of thoſe ſevere 
and haughty Conquerors. Here therefore 
we ſoon find them withering away, and ere 
long totally decayed. They were indeed 
| ſoon, tranſplanted intg he. +.1u47 

In, Italy, however, though that romantic 
Mythology, with which the Compolitions of 


esd. 4 » 7 iv. 8 75... 


« The introducing of the fine Arts into Reme is uſually dazed 
from ths dime that Claridius Marcethis took Syracuſe, about 100 
years: helors the Juguſton- Ago... Soo Liny . . See a 
xxvii. 2. The productions of the ancient Artiſts, were for 4 
long titie conſidered in 1:aty only a a\Þiirt of private 1 
and foaght after from gie and oftenttion, rather than any 
true taſte, for their beauties. © © 4 

the 
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the. Greek Poets are ſo finely adorned and 
animated, had been already eſtabliſhed. there, 
yet it Was long before he Po ETICAL Art 
made ite ech or the Raman Peb- 
ple, greedy ſtill of er aſpired after rĩi- 
valchip in no other Art or Science than thoſe 
R of War and Government — He. 2 


| But, at length, e aha 1 101 litle 18 


to conquer, and when PxAct had diffuſed 
her genial influence-at home, they began to 
ſtudy. and by degrees enter into the ſpirit of 
the fine producl ions of Grecion Arts aud Ins 
genuity : Sooty to attempt empt to imitate theſe 
was but a natural conſequence Take the 
whole matter in thoſe well kbown wordt 
bf Horace ö = ; 5 — * n 


Grecia capta ferum Vittorem cepit, et 70 0 
Intulit agrefti Latio, fic Barridus ie. 

_ Defluxit numerus Saturnius ; et grave 1 
Munditiæ fepulere :—ſed in lomgum tamen c | 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, veftigia rurit? * 
Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina cher, 
Be foft Punica bella A guærert _ wn 


id 


k E J 
Quid Sophocles. en Theſpis er E chytus u-: | 

» fervent't' 6419 1069115 4999 hed bolsmins 
Tentavit Quopucy ren f gud verterr poſit N 
E. * aui cute , delete bl tr detr 201 abe 


For naw — Nouiue, Banive, Plates, | 
Cactliue, Pagyvius, Terence, Afranins, Aaciuts 

and Lucilius, beginning to cultivate the Greek | 
Poetry, and imitate, or rather_trenſlate cer 
tain {pecics.of it, particularly the Dramatic, 


with: re. lde fam. «pd ſucceſs... Livius | 


in the ae way 3 Nuit, | 

and was the fit deſerving the name of a 

Poet that, ever appeared at Rome. 

lot long after Luciliut, Cores ſhone 

in DIDACT16 Poetry: a a ſpecies of. com» 

5 which had been very early practiſed 

od, and afterwards by the Geographer 

. F unleſs indeed you would include 
theſe. among the Oele Poets. 

About the ſame time Catullus Ty in 2 
nervous, though. not the moſt poliſhed' ſtyle, 
to give. his countrymen ſome notion of the 
excellence of the Greet Ode, the Epigram, 
and Eidymum. "And then in the Auguſtan 
Ages when liberal purſufts were liberally 


I om. |About 70 or 80 years before Chriſt 
encouraged, 


» ba Mu 


iT *. 1 


| — dc 
cently rewarded and cheriſhed by the foſ- 
aing. aaf dhe Rick; and Gerat; of 
Autyrit ice rd and cheriſhvlty not, oh 
dedbunt of the Fair Fame they thereby ac 
re, ut rater for the ſale el "ragking 
var':Coramon Natur as generally beautiful 
and us genërally uſeful as it is in our; Power 
to make t; it was then, I füy, that Prrgu 
and Horace” brought the Latin Poetry to iii 
full ſtandatd. Theſe ſtudied © nigbr and day, 
amd u and night” the Grecian models : They 
imitated the beauties they found there, with 
the ſeit” of 4 © maſter : They therefote of 


all the Sonu hare, approached pp 46 
fi wp At &r 2689 mies 6d}. 

The nature 61 the Latin \Poetry,we con- 

clude, is altogether, analogous to and, immg- 
"Qlately, derived from. that of the jingenious 
Greeks; ſo that it would be unneceſſary. to 
give any minuter account of it. 95 Some, Mo — 
dver, arg of opinion chat the inyention of 
the $4T1RE belongs ta the Romans. i Bn 
_ Hilton; lags expreſaly : | Satire. .quidem 1 THTA 


ve. 3 Ennius i is called by ace. 
Jer 't 
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But in anothee; placsj ſpraking/of Laas 
who is allowed to have only improved much 
on the Satire of Ennis, he derives this kind 
of Compoſition from its true | ſource ? For 
having taken notice of the cutting manner 
of - Ewpolis, and Cratinus and Ariſfopbanet, 
and \thoſe others, who were writers of the 
1 he immedintely adde: M Da 


- 
Rb 22300 } mPgbrct! 12: 


- — Lee, aachen, 
| * Mitath tantim prdibus numeriſjue? — Dre 


NOLTIGy 7. . at 56+ 

86 kbit be mut mee, where he an 
the Satire was a of Poetry untouched 
by the Greets, that they had never cultivated 
it in chat regular manner firſt adopted by 
Ennius, ſo as to make it a Compoſition ro- 
tally ink, from Comedy; but that its prin- 
ciples and the' firſt notion of the thing, as 
he explicitly mentions in che paſſage” laſt 
quoted, were Yerived'from the Grez# Comic 
| Poets, "the dere "id numbers being only 


K AN 22 2 1 * 3. Axa DENSE 


« Lib, I, Sat, X. 66 Ui. I. $a IV.'6. 
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Dyubanfbiut, k Critic who' lives in lie | 
* ee. in the time of the fümos 

 Donatui, derives Satire from the very mH́ỹCn 

origin: His words are theſe: Per Priſcos . 

Poetas; nog, ut nune, penitus ficta argu- 
menta, ſed res geſts à civibus palam, cum 

eorum ſipe qui geſſerant nomine, decanta- 

bantur: Ideo ipſa (ſeil. Comædia) ſuo tem- 
pore moribus multum profuit civitatis; cum 
unuſquiſque caveret, culpa ne ſpectaculo 
cæteris eſſet, et domeſtico probro. Sed cum 

Poetæ abuti licentius ſtylo, et paſſim lædere 
ex libidine cepiſſent plures bonos, ne quiſ- 
quam in alterum carmen infame proponeret, 

lege lata filuere. Et hinc deinde aliud genus 

fabulz, id eſt, sar. ſumpſit exordiuim,* 


Perhaps: now the 'more regular way we 
| tracing it would be this: The Greet D 
appears to have originated from thoſe ſcar- 
rilous compoſitions, the : Hence alſo 
the Orp Comepy: Hence the SATIRE r 
The ons without doubt gave birth to 
them all. a 4.4. 


1 $® Sr ge of eee Comp 
the Delphin Bdition of Terence | 


ü 


Upon the whole, then, we can by no 
means agree with Quinti/ian, that the Satire 
was entirely theirs ; but only that it was firſt 
formed by them into a regular and difting? | 


This was the kind of Poetry which * | 
its ground longeſt in Italy. On the death of 

Auguſtus, Poetry and Eloquence, and indeed 
all the fine Arts, underwent a great change. 
Their growth was checked by the ſour reign 
of Tiberius; and the Vanity and Tyranny 
which enſued gave them the finiſhing ſtroke.” 


8arine, however, in the hands. of ugh. 
nal, wielded its ſharpeſt 1 weapon againſt the 
Oppreſſion and horrible Depravity of thoſe 
times. But in the death of Juvenal was 
involved the total extinction of all True 
Poetical Genius among the Ancients: For 
after his time Poetry continued declining 
more and more, to the time of Cogſtantine, 
when all the liberal Arts were ſo far loſt, 
that the Romans then had ſcarce any thing to 
an them from mere Barbarians. 


4 See Gpence's Pohymetis — near the beginning. N 
| U 2 . 
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THERTO you haye been engaged ig 
7 IT. iigeftiog the Principles of thoſe, Arts 
and Sciences, which man, conſidered ſolely as 


2 Rational Being, might practiſe in ſome de- 
gree ; inaſmuch as they treat chiefly: of the 


faculties which are e. him as ſucks. 
ne dennen Paſſing ,0ngt 


to Exuics, you come- to the moſt impar> 
tant part of , Philoſophy, and the, ultimate 


ſcope of the whole: man having been formed 
a Meral Agent and adapted. to a Social States 
and it being the buſineſs, of this Science to 
inſtruct him how $0-bpheve: himſelf in both 

Iintvmgn 1.4 $ theſe 
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It is a Science of vaſt extent. As Ile leadd 
to the ſtudy of mankind in general and all 
thoſe duties which they ſeverally owe each 
other, it comprehends neceſſarily y whatever 
relates to them being formed into a Political 
Body; and thus it brings us to an ac- 
quaintance with the different kinds of Go- 
vernment, or thoſe regulations which con- 
tribute moſt to the Happineſs or Miſery of 
Society at large — Hence it was not impro- 
perly called. by the Ancients noatr 
Amrrhm: With us it is ufudlly'known 
dy the name of Mowas PurLogoray.” bas 


Db Sol. r Lan s 


er not to {peakiquite Io loofely/and inoan 
berently. The principal aim of this Science; 
conſidered independently of all others, (which 
howeyer- is by no means the proper way of 
conſidering it) ſeems to be: To inveſtigate | 
the various paſſions and affections of the hu- 


man heart; and examine the proper difference . 


between Virtue and Vice, defining their pe- 
caliar- qualities, and ſhowing their effect 
both with regard to the Individual! and the 
ods U 3 Community. 


e 
_ Community. From hence we ſhall learn 
the names of the different organs and im- 
pulſes of e our Intellectual Frame, their va- 
rious connexions and combinations, and the 
ſeveral ſevtiments reſuking from theſe com- 
binations: and hence become accurately 
acquainted with the proper definitions of the 
ſocial and moral affections of our Nature, 
with the immediate cauſes which incite 
them to action, together with their good or 
bad effects on life and manners. Abd for 
the Moralift to be ignorant of ſuch things, 
would-be juſt as ſhameful as for the Botaniſt 
(for enn pe) to be juſt able to ſpeak of the 
different colours, or forms, / or- fragrancy..of 
herbs- and flowers, without knowing any 
| thing of their names, or of their. beneficial 
ad noxious qualities — Nor are we to look 
upön this Tutellitfuat Anatomy, (H one "may 
0 peak) as being necelſitily difficult and 
diſagreeable: Speculative and even meta- 
phyſical” Inquiries, 4s long as they proceed 
on eleer data, being withal conducted with 
modefty and ſobriety, are rio 1efs produdtive 
of "attiiiſeraent; chan of ſome of che beſt 
fort of inſtruction. n enn 
x oy 9 dus Suck 


[ml 


Such, conſidered merely as a Science de- 


tached from and independent of all the other 
Arts and Sciences, appears to be the x princip pal 
end of Ethics. _ But, as has been already 


hinted, it would be abſurd to (conſider it it in | 
that polnt of view. The end of all our ac- 
quiſitions is to be able to proc iſe them with 
ſome propriety — To riAvg , & vue, a 
be. Now the Science of Ethics is the 
point to which the other Parts of Learning 
are principally directed, and indeed the only * 
propet foundation of almoſt all PRACTICAL 
PRO. | 
To run over nah: With rape to 
your | Mathematical, and Logical Purſuits, 
what better end could they anſwer than to 
root out of the mind whatever was' baſe, or 
inſolent, or erroneous, - and prepare it for 
the reception of What the Greeks uſed to 
call, with inimitable brevity, KAAOKATA®LA ; 
inuring it to habits of clear and correct rea- 
ſoning, ſo as to enable us to convince our- 
ſelves, in time, of the eternal and immu- 
table nature of Virtue and the excellence of 
Good Learning, as well as to ſee. the una- 


gere Nichom ach, Ethics, I. 1 4 
voidable 
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lucking in tho pathe: of Vice und Bolly21qQ)u 
| | In R i a ian, * — 
cheſe babit⸗ are improved and called to 
| action, the end; is ſtill the ſ ame. Indeed it 
wauld:be. impoſſible; to practiſe this patt of 
Human Learning, with any ſucceſs, without: 
a. gompetent knowledge of men and man: 
ners, without having imbibed ſound - and 
manly, principles, and making our abilities 

in the Art ſubſervient to the cauſe of Virtus / 
and the Well-being of Society./ _ | 140 

The notion of Morals. (as-is allowed. 
on all hands) implies ſome ſentiment, ſo- 
univerſal and comprehenſive as to extend ta 
all men, and render the actions and conduct, 
even. of perſons the moſt diſtant, an object 
. of applauſe or cenſure, according us they, 
agree or diſagree with that rule of : Right, 
which. Nature and Reaſon. have eſtabliſhed. 
Foraſmuch then as that fixt and general 
Lie, whereby" we judge of what ie fight 
and Wiong in all the iftercouhrſeb of life, 1, 
founded on this Science, Dininflracdvr” in- 
Pilicial RRetoric has no fburce, it is plain, 


from whencs: . without a 
Tas | ſound $ 
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| found and abcurute Syſtem eb Meral be- 
toſophy 35% 0 


general, intimately conneded with ihn 


VF, 997) AU DOL 
In Poetry(in like masse and moſt of che 
other fine Arts, no leſs inan ih Rhétortep u 
excellence herein conſiſts in ie being dbl f 
intereſt the ſeveral Paſſions, to deſcribe theit 
effecto, and delineate” in ptopet cout the 
affairs of life, and the mumners of Mankind; 
ſo an acquaintanee with Ethics becomes in 
eſſential thing to form the chatactet of 4 
Good Poet: nee d vi" aper Heath Nh 
as Im & amv, 1 my puurriton vous A yu; 
Tus av uy prijunire amedpes oy Te Bd, 4 af 
ledge" of the Science: Ov ap bw Sah v 'Talw 
Hera aper Ws of , * , eee 
pr WO» re xaks, ae Faure 7 de Dora” 
ounfurray Ty Tv anger, 'Kiy u viev . a 
beer pin RNASE , we 


$5550 2 26 icli „cant 1101 
If we go. P ſtep farther, and look, Pf 1 
thoſe higher ſtatians in life, where it i in- 
cumbent ou thoſe who fill them to govern; 
a People, to enact and ſtabliſh Laws; or, in 

„ bes Strabo, Lib. E, fab isi: v Bop Ba m0. moi 


1 


any eminent character, to inſtruct mankind 

aud inform them of the ſeveral duties and 
offices, belonging to them as rational and 
ſocial creatures, there will occur at once. 
additional reaſons that they ſhould acquire 
28 much Ethical knowledge as poflible : Here 
likewiſe the bare e is not ae 
| ee eee * 
ug we emu e 
ee e eee go hand in \ and 
with Precept. And the higher the Rations 
are wherein we ſtand, the more cautious 
ſhould we be in this particular, If Vice 
and Immorality prevail among the ſuperior 
ranks of life, they will rapidly deſcend to 
thoſe below. Good Morals, whatever be 
the form of Government, are the only ſure 
foundation of . Public Happineſs : Where 
theſe are wanting, things are . faſt to 
decay and ruin. Bs 
Upon the whole : Should: it be 
that a ſcientific knowledge of Ethics is not 


; 80s Philom. Frag. Edit. Cler. p. $16. | Batlee particularly 


' - Ariftoe's Rhetoric, I. 2, and 3. Ses alſo the beginning of 
the Second Book, with other places | 8 


9 
417 
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to de aeguleediby Study, bat by Converſation: 
and Intercourſe in the world I would ob. 
viate the aſſertion by this other : No maniob 
ſenſe will put as much confidence in the 
Empitic going about with his noſtrums and 
hal- formed notions of things, as in him 
who has philoſophically ſtudied the Oecono- 
my of the Human Frame, and is able to trace 
with accuracy the riſe and progreſs of the 
ſeveral diſeaſes to which it is liable. In. 
good truth, Study muſt lead the way, but 
Feafice and Experience muſt Row after. 


- - Proſecute, then, with courage, the Nico- 
Sabre Ethics; It is by this means, and 
not from reading the looſe and 
1 of ſome modern Writers on the 

ſybjeQ, that you are to lay down a proper 
foundation. 1 Aribbotle does not indeed dwell 
ory, on the paſſions and affections of the 
probably becauſe he had already diſ- 

cult theſe in the beginning of his-Secutid 
Book concerning Rhetoric ; * yet; neverthe- 


-- 8. 


As this ſujet is fo intlamerly connelied with Ede, you 
would do well to read over again, at this time, that fine and 
 philoſopkichf ficcount of the Paſſions which he has there given 
ng apeopgr ur a4 5: png 


24 a SY 1 ſs, 
; e 


SF | 
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Rad! Wit will Hd in Rim 2 
| c tertich Parts" of the ſubjea” | 
deltd with" that accuracy and dee ese -Y 
elbif, and treated after | that 'perſpicucud, 
alien and philosophical "me 5 = 
whick” you have long fines 40 86540 
him tu be very remarkable. : * | 

And beſides the good. matter n 
chis Book, you will find the ſtyle of it more: 
elegant than perhaps what we meet with 18 
any other work of his, and not undeſerving 
of the compliment which Gicero pays him, 
where he ſpeaks. of the incredible copiouſ- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of his language: See the 
Firft Chapter of Tories to Trebatiur: us. 
ed minus ignoſcendum eſt, (fas he, cen 
foring the Rhetoricians of his time for their 
inattention to the Great Stagirite) quod J 
modo rebus iis, que ab illo (ſcil. Ariftotel 8 
dictæ et inventæ ſunt, alici debuerunt; {d. 
dicendi quogue incredibili quadam cim copid, . 
tum etiam fuavitate. And Dyoniſus of Halit 
earnaſſus * conſiders him, alloding prebagy, | 


the end of Androxicus Rhodius's Paraphraſe on the } 
Ethics: It will be of uſe to you to read this book; more 
deter thn dat Fus gen. Bop of ic who i rockin 
no bad Commentator upon them. 4 6 
des his Book concerning Comp Seck. 24. 


FR 315. ] 
re particularly. to this; Treatiſe, and, n 


on, R 
amen Lb 1 165 5 * happily; bleoded. the, 


ere ſpecies of, writing, and, 


whom, " ET he, properly lays down: 9% | 


the beſt models of ity le a compoſition. d 


Need I add that pie entirely ef 
your intention to read about this period the 


moſt 
Writers, eſpecially thoſe of Plato and Cc 


an ae eee Arnie f fer 
Wee er e 


"Whilſt y you are engaged in theſe dle, 
it y will 8 at once that thoſe who have. 
written beſt upon the ſubje& of Morals, and 
who came neareſt to the truth, derived their 
notions al of them from- the excellent 
Soorates, which luckily they haye, handed. 
dbwyn to us in all the variety of compoſition. 
and elegance of langusge. Nam, cum eſſent 
plures orti fere a Soerate, quod & illius 
varie & diverſis, & in omnem partem dif- | 


2 diſputationibus alius aliud, apprehen- 


erat; proſeminatæ ſunt quaſi Familiæ dif-" 
. inter ſe, & miltu; n digjundtz & 


W 


— diſpares, 


etorig, a5 worthy, of being, capked. | 


t moral Pieces of the Heathen" 


Thereby you will be able to underſtand s 


% - 
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Hiſpares;: eum tamen omnes ſe | Philgſophi 
„„ Socraticos & dici vellent, & eſſe arbitrargnitur,” 


| dul "Fr wy 9997” — From bit month ifued fares" 
Y te 2222 that water. d all the Schools 
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2217 was this Great Man; we dll knew 0 
8 called off Philoſophy from phyſical'pur- 
\ ſuits, from obſcure and intricate inquiries 
into Nature and the conſtitution of the'hea- 
venly Bodies, applying it to queſtions of 
Morality which he conſidered of greater 
help to guide man through life with happi- 
neſs and innocence, and expoſing and. con- 
futing the ſeveral doctrines and opinions of 
| hoſe who affected ſuch \ purſuits as were | 
either above or below their intellectual c | 
Pacities. And it is in the Works. of 
accompliſhed Scholars, Plato and Laab, 
and in thoſe of their great admirer, Cicero, . 
«hd moſt elegant imitator, that we find the 
nobleſt ſpecimens of what mere unaſſiſted 
Reaſon can do towards teaching man his 
true nature, his ſeyeral duties as a moral 


* 


e Ds on I. 16 Y Par, k. IV, #76: . 
| agent, 


1 39.7 
agent, 4rld the rank he beare im the grill 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe. 

But (to conclude the whole) however ſub- 


lime may have been the notions_of a few 
Geniuſes of this kind, yet when we compare 


them with the pure and exalred Morality Of 


the GospEL, we cannot but confeſe, if we 
judge fairly of che thing and with under- 
ſtanding and ability, that the latter is incom- 
parably a much more perfect rule of life, 
than what Socrates, or Plato, or Ariſtotle 
could ever pretend to teach : So that we 
ſhall not only ſee the neceſſity and theg ra- 
cious deſign of the CARISTIAN DisPENSA- 
| TION, but alſo the futility of boaſting of 
the Arength | and penetration of  unafliſted 
Reaſon; z its ſobereſt deciſions being often ” | 


Ell, or Hittle elt but dreams, 
Conjettures, fancies, built on nothing has * 


And hence, when we find the ns 
riant, with all fair and honeſt inquirers into 
Nature, involving themſelves in doubt and 
. confuſion as to the great end of Human 
Life, we ſhall be no leſs diſpoſed -to admire 
theſe and commiſerate them, than look 


8 Ct I. 4 ; 
g * Par, R, iv, 291. . 
282K down 
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ee 
of views it will be a moſt proper and 

to the; ſtudy af DW Ir VIA 
cethiniy i cannot he applicd, 40. any; νr 
fa good a, purpoſe . PAION Mon avye 
in ;famulitium, Turo regiperetur, in- 
ſtar , aneilla Prudeentig, et pedifiequs. fidelis, 
qua d omnes eig Tae ptæſto ſit. et 
miniſtret.* MMM Nu Why, 1 5113; lids, 
- Lextheſe hints ſuffica zuſt 40 apptire h 
of dhe end and excellence of Moral Philoſo- 
phy s and being apprized of it. there s u 
doubt (but yu will ſtudy tꝭ aſter the beſt | 
manner, and with becoming diligencet aad 
CI gen- v 14 gu noch 
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HER "hatin 1 
of your diſpute with the ſtarehed Schö- 
would. maintain the proptiety 
and advantage of ſuch a" plan of ſtüdy 
- way followed in the 16th and 17th Centu- 
ries, gave me infinite ſatisfaction: Many 
there are, I fear, much of the ſame opinion ; | 
whd'harraſs young perſons, raw from ſchool 
and deſtitute of all. preparatory diſcipline, 
with the. IntelleFrve Abftrattions"'of ſome. 
modern unfiniſhed Treatiſes on Logic, or 
Metaphyſics. Others, again, guided by no- 

_ thing deſerving the name of a Regular Me- 
thod of Education, involve themſelves and 
their Pupils in a labyrinth of confuſion and 
dreary darkneſs, They indeed lecture them 

with a vengeance, making them read in part 

half a dozen different books within the 


' compaſs of of a day; but after a patient hears. 
ing of four years, it is ten to one if their 
ſtock of learning be at all improved May 
theſe Chaotic Geniules to on and proſper | 
: X Give 


ww, 


1 


\ . 
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Gip me; but the humbleſt competency, and 

e Af. me, fide through this life free from the 

guilt, of f having employed it in contributing 

to, extend the baneſul influence-of Nc 

a id Error! 1 i we 
here e is no need of explaining 1 85 

hs ee time, ke w both the ways, juſt Kinted | 

at, tend Tnfativly' to give the tender mind 


A dilguit to every Science and elegant Art, 
and are myth more likely to impede- than 
| off it in its purſuit after Sound Knowledge. | 
But I am glad to find that you have had the 
| eta fortune ro fall into better hands ; hav | 


1 5 4 ge” the ene branches of 7 
rifing by an eaſy and beautiful gradation, 
ſo as to make every-article reflect all poſſible 
Tight on the adjoining parts. Happy thoſe, 
did they dut know their happineſs, who in 
their youth are guided after forne ſuch clear 
and effectual method to the threſhold "of - 
Virtup and of Learning. Tn 
As 


— 
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Ass yow are how' heatly at the end f your 


Courſe; it may be worth our winde te take 


4 ſhort review. of the whole; though in 
doing this I fear I hall be repbating many 
things' that have Beer already mentioned: 


but 1 wn m rely on your uſual candour and 


good- nature — 80 difficult-it is to divert the 
attention om what is truly fair an d good 8 


in itſelf, ng ne rev es 0 
putpobes. Abt 44} ho toy 

Inftead of W cloud of abſtriſs 
| ſpeculdtions: the intellectual fparks' which 
ſoon appear in the Numan Mind, thoſe whia 
have the guidance of youth will (if they are 
wiſe): fun and cheriſi tlum with tho utmoſt 
gentleneſs,, watching over them with all di- 
ligence, and directing them to. things which 
indeed require attention, but are ſimple and 


agreeable; and not of difficult acquiſition. 


Thus accuſtonied te think and reaſon on 
ſubjects that lie before them, [thay will ob- 
tain by degrees a. Aabit of reflexion p Now 


2 habit of this nature Will, i in time, furaick | 


them with proper vigqur and ability to make 
cheir way inte the more intticate, parts, of 
Literature. 


r Hence, 
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deen, L.limagineß che Exnximeronef 
Gcοννννντ when yod had already laid up 
n final} ſtoch of ſchool- learning, were dom 
mitted to your hands. With proptiety uo 
ddabt. “ Hence too (for I wiſh hot / to brouch 
iy newopinion! ſo- much as ſupport an old 
one by ile beſt authority) PyrBogoras. uſed 
to ch ſider theſe Elements as the Kr t6 
all Pufr dsorrtrcat KOwI EDE: We all 
know the inſcription” on the front of his 
School: orazIz Arat ET ro 1 ra. 
And Pte calls them, an waidkes % e 
ib nad ts alt G Diſcipline eee 
JOY, e948 2157 „ind has uit idr da 
" ON | AG4F tia would be ltogetbioanad- 
len to (expatiate! dn the utility of thid Sei. 
ences Yew have obſorved yourſelf that all 
| this other parts of Literature are intimatelp 
tonnected with it, and many of them found 
4d thereupon; — that it tends to cleari the 
mind of all illiberul prejudices 5 of errror, 
and pride, und credulity, — to) enlarge ite 
powers, aa prepare them for'the \acquifition 
of the other Sciences, making them alert, 
attentive, and ! to look NI the 
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bare furface 1f things e Van have alfolfben 
that without a competent Knowledge:ob it 


tis ſcarooly paſſihle to enderſtand; the: wrin | 
tings of the old Philoſophers thoſa o 


Aristotle in particular : for you could at 
but take notice that in his Treatiſes on 
Logie and Rhetotic, and even in his Ethics, 
he ſometimes uſes Geometrical and; Arithy 


metical Proportion to explain bis Fefe 


and illuſtrate his opinion. 


After ſpending a year in diligently ſtudy- 
| ing ahefa_Rlaments, and in being made 329. 


quainted with ſome of the higher branches 
of chis ſublime and extenſive Sciente, you 


proceed to thoſe. Organic Arts, which (to 


uſe the words of our Great Claſſic:) enable 


men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, 
elegandly; and according to che. fittaſt ſtyle 
of lofty, mean, or lowiy: Loo1c, therefore, 


ſo much as is uſeful, is referred. to this, due 
place, with. ll ber well-couched heads and - 


topicsy:! until it be time to open, her con- 
tracted palm into a graceful and ornate Rutz 
1 Ne INE the rules af Arilerlt. 
de it is to every one that Rhiroric 


* Miltes—in his Tratlhe? of Education 
X 3 holds 


28; - 


. the other Elegant Arts, and the laying of a 


p [1 $24 i „ 
eye. 1 — propriety, — 
yon ſtudy it before the lar and immer . 
after the former according to the directioi 
intimated in the above paſſag e:. ol 
HFaving nom digeſted its true principlesz 
on paß over to thoſe of Poetry: This will 
pave the way to the right underſtanding f 


proper, foundation for all juſt and liberal 
oritieiſm. But .I mean not here (if gait 
I may uſe the neryous expreſſion of the ſame 
Great. Man * ) the proſody of a verſe, which 
one could not but have hit on before among 
the rudiments of Grammat ; but that Skib- 
lime Art which, in Arifothe's porrrei 
teaches what the Laws are of à true Epit | 
Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of 4 Lyrit, 
what Decorum is, which is the grand maſs | 
ter· piece to obſerve : This ill make ont 

ſoon perceive what deſpicable: creatyres our 
common; rhymers and play-writers, be, and 
how what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nifcent uſe might be made of Poetry both 
in Divine and Human things — And now | 


: ie Hero roms, inn 
. 
4 p 4 


AY es 


& * 
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dies of ſtatelieſt, and moſt real; A t 
with all the famous Political Qratians; offer 
themſclves ; — which; if chey were neten 
read, but ſame; of them got by anematy,.and | 
ſolemnly pronounced. with right accent oh 
grace, would endue us even with the, Marit 
and vigour of en Run Butpudes 
or Sopbocler. . Jen Nat oven 
= And juſt before you ws the Rage of 
Life (dd as to enable you to do it with greater 
honour and ſecurity) the Science of EMH 
will teach you the accurate diſtinctions of che 
ſeveral Virtues; — will ſhow you how congeniy 
al they are to the nature-of man, and how the 
real Intereſt and Happineſs of the Individual 
is connected, by an irre efragable chain, with 
that of the Community. It being the pro · 


5 feſſed aim of this Science to inquire into the 


nature and various modifications of VI Tus, 
both Moral and Intellectual, it will of eourſe 
comprehend * the beginning, the end, and 
reaſons of Political Societies: For: there 
cannot be Virtue, properly ſo called, . til 
after man becomes a Rational and Political 
animal: Then he ſhows true courage, very 
different from the fetocity of the brute or 

ſayage,—generoſity, muagnanimous contempt 
e e a 


5 L326 J 
of danger and of death, friendſhip rand love 
ee all the other Virtuesvhich 

ſos much ext Human Nature Here lies 

op ide field for uſeful and .inftrotive | 

Inquiry. l nd 10 n. 1012420) Aging 
zn the mean While“ you' have e 

yourſelf-:during your 'Ptivate Studies, with 

ga competent knowledge of Ancient 8 

and ſome neceſſary miſcellanebus parts f 
Literature; and have attended, in due order 
and place, the ſeveral Lectures that are read 4 
by the Univerſity-Profeſſors, with reference 
to, which your College -Exerciſes ſeem to be. 
wiſely planned and regulated. | -. 
In this pleaſing, this perſpicuous r 
lar Method, there is no fear of being “ 7 
and turmoiled;” no fear of being bewildeted. 
and fatigued:5-T antum ſeries juncturague pale 
And this ſcems to me to be that hill- Ade, , 
where may be pointed © out the right, p bath of 
a Virtuous and Noble Education 1 laborious” 
perhaps at the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſwooth, 
ſo green, ſo full of gqodly proſpect, and me- 
lodious ſounds on every ſide, that the Ham 


of Or pbeus wg not mare charming: 1 en 
Now all. this you are to — as 


. See Milton's 5 Traflete— ws before, 


4 


J2; n 
88 nothing 


IL 


nothing more than a good digen 
tion whereon, to huild: : Nor cis it. fecure to i 
build on any other feundation on any other 
Iman than ſame ſuch ElempntaryyiPhiloſor = 
phical, General Courſe of Diſcipline. Sci- 
entiatum omnium robur, inſtar faſeis illius 
Senisy (ſays my Lord Verulam, alluding to 
Aas Fable) non in ſingulis bacillis, ſed in 
omnibag -yinculo conjunctis conſiſtit. 


As in | theſe preparatory ihquities'you den 
habe obſerved a wonderful dept wdence' and 
connexion between the ſeveril'þ its of Hu- A 

man Knoowtedge, fo by having taken an 
accurate and r at Kere of their firſt 

prineiples*y s you will be able to enlarge, at 
ER future ene, any pärticulär ftion of 
it,” ad p urſue” with © greater eaſt 4 . ſafety 
aa a e, whatever Y Art ot Scithee you 
would wi with to cultiv bite. Fot 11 order to 
make a decent figure in 4 unk, you muſt 
ufs what vou have” al ired a8 ſub- 
3 to yout 'fiture' — reſolutely 
0 g whstever y be e ns 
contracting *yout Nudity, and, if not 
confining them within"thit particular circle, 
d bol _ 2 dis  YOY 2149. lle | 


Avg. Scient. p. 39.-- 12m0. 


* See Jo 2& . 29. north, 350. * yet 
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yet crecking chem ſo as never to te dhe 

of ' thay particuler, point. It is not poſſible, 
without 1 very great abilities indeed, to;make 
a decent; figure in a multitude of things — 
80 ſhort, is the life of man, and fo narrow 
are the boundaries an: to e "ROY 


ON en; rs 


9 : 1. 1 r ? 
1 * N F £ i <0 2 4 ase » 


«4 * 


anne ere t 44 4 ; 7 180 
114 * o a * - . . N N 1 
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Verte nunc a, eam | Scientiam, KY 
: caruerunt Græci et Romani, {nequs 
enim tanta illis felicitas conceſſa eſt) /acram 
dico ct divenitits inſpiratam THEOLOGLAM — 
cunctorum laborum ac peregrinationum hu- 
manarum nm ac Portum * 
imm. . 
Firſt of all let me Me EA with you 
that, you have not been * haſtened with the 
ſway, of friends (as Milton expreſſes it) to 
an ambitious, or mercenary, or ignorantiy Se- 
hous Divinity ;” but that the choice of this 


| . Aug: Send; vl cap ult, 1 un 
ET Profeſſion 


ma 


(wl 1 


preteen wis your own, arid proceeds 
the beſt of thotives : It is matter of Joy like- 
wiſe that your Education his been conitdutef 
in an able and virtuous manner Thefe' its 
11 of the utmoſt conſequence. 


* (9, „ r 8 5: RYE}; SOT) ts 1 


| n been ſtudying! the Four 
Evangeliſts in the original, (the way cer- 


tainly in which they ought to be ſtudied) 


and have carefully read GROrius Concerning 


PEARSON'S , Expoſition of tbe Creed — books 
replete with good and profound knowledge; 
haying, I ſay, already done this, I am well 
perſuaded: that you have a proper notion of 
the principles and deſign of our Holy Reli- 


to diſcharge the OO Office wah * 
credit and advantage. 

But for thoſe, who are . of abilities 
| and of opportunity to improve them, it is by 
no means excuſable to ſtop her-. 
Though you cannot but deſpiſe the mad 

notion of thoſe wrong- headed Panaties, who, 
in the dark ages, did all in their power to 


diſparage and indeed deſtroy every kind of 
Literary Compoſition of the Heathens, with- 


out 


I onr 


the Truth, of the Cbriſiun Religion; and 


gion, and are no doubt competently-qualifie 


—_ - —_ — — — 
— —_— _— — — — r — — 


ſiume to tay down any particular rules ſor h 


TL FE 
ot” nifidering' in what \nutnberkels buys 
cheylitend to the Hghtounterſtending ain 
confirmation of the Sacred Writing; 
you müſt remember, on the 'gthe? handy Hot 
to ſet a higher value on the ic laſſical pus 
ductionꝭ of Gneecr and ITraſyi than hat they 
really deſerve, making ſuch uſe & them a 
will render them truly valuable: And ter 
me here remind you, that human learning 
and attainments tan never be applied 0 fo. 
good à purpoſe as in ſupporting the interoſta 
of that which is: Holy aud Dinine. ro 
e But being myſelf a mere noviee in whay 
von are going to enter upon, I will not pte 


eonduct of your preſent ſtudies : Of this in 
truth there is little need : Your Regius Prog 
faſſor of Divinity is allowed to: be a m,EG; 
deep, and extenſive, and elegant oruditiong 
You gannot therefore:do- better than attend | 
his Lectures i m this Science. 57] Ot een 
With the, view then of being benefitted 
by your obſervations, I will ſit down; to,give 
you a few, general bints reſpecting the Play | 
of . ſtudy J had partly formed for myſelf, ang 
. - which (ualefs I beve good, reaſon. to alter, ih 
| 1 hope to n in execution; deſiring you 
would 


ba! 
wauld -ſppals -your wind with. all freedom 
and inform) me of hatgver; you think. 
amiſs. im it. W 1915362 I to Bois 
Noe in ſtudyiag . Theology we ſhould cer 
tainly comſidor it as a Sm, n founded: in- 
deed} on ſound and infullible prineiples, but 
yet conducted and hrought taũts perfect fate 
not by any human means; note by any in ven- 
tion or · inveſtigation of man. And here, aa 
in ather affairs of Literature the ſubject 
may be divided into two genergd parts 3 
DocrRIN AL and His rosi car., With re- 
gard to the former, numerous are the bobks 
which will affiſt us in acquiring the knows 
ledge of Ancl things as are within tho reach 
of our preſent capacities; but the Works of 
Biſhop Bull in particular; and Stiljing floet's 
Ornette Sach come recommended to 
us from very high and reſpeRable authority. 
The mfſberiour parts of Cürmianity Zit be. 
comes us to treat of theſe with all 
d awe; not withing to underſtand tfloſe 
thitgs' thoroughly which it wits never mtant 
we tobld ew underſtand, — ae 
Red tat ech ate wee dtpaffed b mis 
ſtances pi u ng the” Wiſdom and GD 
$#0y ganitod « 004112989 is . el 
bluow 5 
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| ve on God ant caloulated to bo th | 
tal welfare of his creatures 

But as to the Hzſtorical part of Relififon; 
Shutlford's Cow Aro, and thofs of - Pr;- 
au will probably be of help to one intraving 
n down from the firſt account we have of it 
to the time of our gariouf Chriſf. In this 
inijuiry we muſt expect; to find no fmall 
ſhare of difficulty and obſcurity, arifing-both 
from the great diftance of time, and from 
the neceſiary coneiſeneis of the Narrative: 
Here then we ſhould” carefully compare wiill 
each other the different 1 parts; and witk 
vhatever other faithful Contempbrary Hic- 

tories we can find: The Holy $criptured 
(to uſe the words of à very learned Anti- 
query, referring to this point) ars reanars 
kably preciſe. and enact; beg, when col 
lated and compared, they wonderfully ex 
plain themſelves, and diſcover, a great many 
* ingereſting; traths 2 it is therefore injurigus 


to treat them ſuperſicially: Andb if we would - 
but be at the trouble to loo into the, ſcope 
and. meaning of the authorities we have rec 
7 courſe to, no writings in the world nl 

ſo amply reward our pains. + 


der Mr. Brjants Oifervations on the ancient Hiſtory i 
ber, 1s. 


Here 
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Here the neceffity of underſtanding Hebrew 


will at once occur to us. As we. are both. 
equally ignorant of this ancient and venera- 
ble Language, and are both equally defirous 
af learning it, let it be our care, Eugenio, to 


lay by a certain portion of each day for this 
uſeful, employment: The very conſideration, 


our fatigue.; To bring you over to this reſo- 
lution and to confitm you therein, let me 
recommend to ,your peruſal Dr. Fabs's* 
learned. and claflical Diſcourſe. on the Study 
of the Hebrew Tongue — It is certainly. on 
een geenuntg. highly worth your reading. 


Saviour, the moſt important art is till 


remaining g. 
conſidering the ſeveral circumſtances relating 


to that ſacred. period when he and bis firſt 
Diſciples lived © on this earth, and i in invelti- | 


gating, in their own words, the true : princi- 
ples of that moſt i important Doctrine they, 
were employ ed to propagate. Now allo we 


iould learn the” ſcope and tendency of the 


* Conn of Ch. Ch. Ofod, ond Begins Profeſir of ,, | 


ſeveral 


213 M5 


Aftet coming den to the time of our 


Wie cannot be too careful i i | 
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| avec Errerix s written by the Apoſtles, 
and ſearch after the cauſes e and 
them birth. : 
From their time, again, to the e 
mation, we ſee a large field for inquiry. 
| opening before us. Our knowledge i in this 
reſpe& is to be derived chiefly from ſtudying 
the original Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians, ſuch as 
Euſebius, ' Socrates, Sozomen, and Tbeadoret. 
Nor ſhould we paſs unnoticed, if leiſure be 
not wanting, the Ancient FaTHERs ; Their 
meaning no doubt is always good; and not 
ſeldom, we are told, is their matter ſo. — 
In traverſing over this diſmal ſcene there is 
need we ſhould have much caution, and cool 
judgement to ſeparate | truth from fable,. and 
trace the origin of the different Sets and 
Hereſies: attending minutely to the circum- 
ſtances which led to that great and glorious 
revolution brought about by Luther and, his 
learned affiſtant, the mild and amiable Me- 
lanctbon; obſerving with diligence the gra- 
dual progreſs of religious Knowledge and 
in ſhort making throughout that tric, that 
fair, diſpaſſionate, and ſober ſcrutiny, which 
the ſubject ſo well deſerves, and which it 
Will fo well bear. 
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As to dertpch Writing and other parties - 
ier of he like be Dean Bug . Here 
to 4 Nuung Ci 10 ' : AL n 
us much vſcful information. 

kabituate vurſelyes,” Oehat: the Si fat to 
ſuppoſs” drery Clergyman does) /always''th 
prech Serm bus vf our; on compoling? We 
Wall de better able to adapt Suikekes 
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beral induſtry, chat die, only erg 
m N Ne- 
7 Une. al lis 


{be they wha Er 
ang. = And if TOR 


wivy 
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Io, 2 
improved by gentle and gradual exercide; there 
is no doubt but they would ſoon be equal to 
the making-of a plain, ſenſible Diſcourſe. 


+ {a vi cen; 21 we have a INE 
mite, desiate from, 2 cuſtoms which i Þ 
prevalent, but which is landable, nx ex- 
cuſable I ſhould fay, only in particular caſes. 
Let us fix on 4 good' plain modkl for ſtyle a 
and comp tzon: Imitate Him with the pe 
of a maſter: Endeavour even to excel Hirt. 
Wich this proper model many of the mort 
modern Publications in this way, however 
Splendid and laboured they may be, will by 


no means farnith us; for (as T judge) cheß 


are to be Confdered as Pulpit-Harangues'or 
Deelamstions, rather than religious, argu- 
mentativo, and claflical: Compoſitionsy or in 
other words, rather than Good Sermons: 
There is often more Good Taſte: and Good 
Senſe in a fingle page of Sherloch, Darlir, 
or of Jortin, than in Whole Valumes'of Bas 
| eee: e tings: > £2366 


5 ede len you Boi ee | 
eld for fpecalation und inquiry. But t W 
certainly the duꝶ of every man, who engages = 
Tontpe= 


tent * 
* wx 


©, 


_— 


. k a= Wo ER. 
— with: theſe things: Ab 1 
would fain know in what more uſeſul and 
comfortable manner can a young Clergymans 
to his ſhare. In ull other Liberal Protein 
ons, there is abfoluto need of unwenried 
induſtry and perſeverance, And theſe who 
arrive ut any veal eminence. in them muſt 
needs ſpend many an hour, and many 4 dey 
in laborious and well - directed ſtudy. Here 
too" the reegſity of application is at Jraft 
equally: grent. How then can it be er- 
cuſfable' chat we ſhoeld ſpend the prime o 
our - ER REI in van 
aud triflipg oecupations? | 

Being employed in ſome lch Courle of 
Studies, we ſhall ſpend our days with ſatiſ- 
faction; we ſhall be better able to underſtand 
the true Principles, and the gracious Nature 
and Deſign of our Holy Religion; and ſhall 
qualify ourſelves to explain it to others, and 
maintain its caufe, as well againſt the filly; 
the inconfiſtent and random attacks of Inſi · 
eee (from whatever 
repreſent its Hiſtory. 
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1 I whiſper in your ear one word ef 
auuice ?: — Beware, nevertlieleſß, of Religious 
Controverſies: It is a ſubject of high and 
ſerious importance; never to be undertakes 
but in caſes of neceſſity, and then with reſo- 
lution indeed, but not without modeſty, and 
candour, and ſeriouſneſs, and circumſpec- 
tion: A Pen in the hand of the Polemic is 4 
dangerous weapon, requiring the niceſt {kill - 
to wield it with propriety :' The Heat and 
Inexperience of Youth, the Supercilioufneſa | 
of Age; the Pliableneſs of Courteſy, and the 
| farcaſtic Humour of Ridicule, all or either 
of theſe will render a man totally unfit for 
the taſk. What need of mentioning facts to 
ſupport theſe aſſertions ? Facts are Lf o 
common and obvious, r g 
Bo much, in a general way, for. our pte · 
ſent ſubject. —80 much alſo for che different 
ſubjects of this Box. 


Here then (if H could ds it with ang amp". 
Jeſty) I would apply to the whole of what 
has been written thoſe beautiful words of my 
Lord Verulam: Tandem paululum reſpis : 


|.» Ds Aogment Sig, JI, 3. fab fn. ramen, 
| „ 1 38 , 


SY 4 Wt 
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ee atque ad ca, que. preterveRti furmus; 
oculoy- retrofle&entes, hunc Tractatum noſ - 
trum non abfimilem eſſe cenſemus ſonis -illis 
et. przludijs;. que pretentint Mufici,. dum 
fides ad modulationem concinnant : . Qua 
ipſa quidem auribus ingratum quiddam et 
aſperum exhibent; at in cauſ ſunt, ut qua 
ſequuntur omnia fint ſuaviora; — Sic nimi- 
rum nos in animum induximus, ut in cithark 
Muſarum concinnandũ et ad harmoniam ve- 
ram: redigends, operam navaremus, quo ab 


_ alas poſtea pulſentur chordæ, W 
aut plectro. | 


And now, Eug 


el, * — 
of you May you ſpend the reſt of your 
days in the continual cultivation of your 
Mind, and in doing every thing in yout 
power for the real welfare of your fellow- 


creatures; thus making yourſelf an honour, - 


as well to the Nature, as to the Profeſſion 
you are of ! May you enjoy all the rational | 
pleaſures and comforts of this life! And 
when the eve of it is about to cloſe, may 
it cloſe ſerenely — may we die in peace, and 
in the full and firm perſuaſion of the trum 
of our moſt Comfortable and moſt Holy | 
Faith 


35 
T 
1 


me rational ſervice of God who made u 


WE 
Fach! May: our |Prienddhip be prolonged 
with our Life — Ia a word: may wes ut 
all men ling, employ the whole of c- 
etiflienee, both the preſent and the futurtg 


in the improvethent of ourſelves, and in furs 
wing (e | much us in us Rec) the true 
isereſt und happineſs of every being wwe 
els wits 1 firſt” undertook; and winks 
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